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FREE TRANSPORTATION 


No more communications on the subject of free 
transportation, written after our readers have had 
opportunity to see this announcement, will be 
printed in our Open Forum department. While 


we believe the discussion that has been carried on . 


there has been interesting and has served a good 
purpose, we think enough space has been devoted 
to the subject, especially since little that is new 
is now being said. At least, we do not feel it 
proper to devote the necessary amount of space 
to the flood of communications which has shown 
no signs of ceasing, and we cannot well deny 
Space to one without refusing all. We have 
printed everything received on the subject up to 
date with the exception of some communications 
the writers of which did not wish to disclose their 
names. The ideas expressed have covered the 
whole range from agreement with us to accusing 
us of being opposed to free transportation because 
we cannot ourselves get passes. 


OUR TENTH ANNIVERSARY 
The present issue marks the completion of the 
tenth vear of the life of The Traffic World, its 
first :umber having been issued April 13, 1907. It 


shou!' go without saying that the magazine of 
to-da. is a great improvement over the one of ten 
years 


ago, but only one who might compare the 
two, ve believe, would realize just how great the 
mprvement is. This is due partly, of course, to 
the “-velopment of rate regulation and an en- 
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largement of our field independent of our desires, 
but it is also due in large measure to our constant 
effort to keep pace with events and to add new 
departments that may be of interest and benefit 
to our subscribers, many of whom have been with 
us from the start. 

Our circulation has grown from the first small 
nucleus to one of 5,800 paid subscribers, which , 
includes both railroad and industrial traffic men, 
mary of the higher officials of both the railroads 
and the industries, the traffic departments of com- 
mercial organizations, and both railroad and other 
attorneys practicing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission -and the state commissions. 
The creation of the United States Shipping Board, 
the activities of which we have added to our field, 
greatly increases our usefulness, and the course 
of traffic lessons which we began printing’ the first 
of this year has made a strong appeal to the 
younger men in traffic work and is resulting in a 
much greater than usual percentage of increased 
circulation. Our magazine goes into every state 
and territory in the Union, to Alaska, Porto Rico, 
the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Mexico, Hawaii, 
Canada, England, China and Japan. It is read not 
only by those who need it as a working tool of 
their business or as a means of educating them in 
their business and keeping them informed of cur- 
rent changes, but by those who have only a wider 


‘and more general interest in problems relating to 


railroad regulation and who desire the informa- 
tion and the guidance that comes from reading a 
magazine which not only keeps accurately in 
touch with events, but which is without bias in 
its treatment of them. 

We congratulate ourselves and our readers on 
results thus far, and we promise every effort for 
the future to improve on our record. 


THE RAILROADS AND THE WAR 

Even were the mere patriotism of the railroads 
not sufficient to cause them to make every effort 
to meet the needs of the country in this time of 
war, it has been pointed out that their desire for 
the great advance in freight rates now being 
asked would constrain them to undertake the reg- 
ulation of equipment in such manner as to make 
drastic action by the government in taking con- 
trol of them unnecessary. Either reason we would 
deem sufficient for the railroads to do their best, 
and together they would seem unquestionably 
moving. But to us the question just now seems 
not so much one of the good intentions and pa- 
triotism of the carriers as of an efficient method 
that is bound to produce results. 

We do not—at least, at present—see any neces- 
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sity for the government “taking over” the rail- 
roads in the sense that that phrase is generally 
accepted, but ought there not to be some recog- 
nized government head and authority in transpor- 
tation matters in this war emergency? We be- 
lieve the plan adopted by the carriers is perhaps 
the best that could be evolved in the absence of 
such governmental authority. We grant that all 
the carriers are desirous of helping to the best of 
their ability, but there are still many men of many 
minds and nothing to compel unity or promptness 
of action. Indeed, that unity and promptness of 
action is not to be expected of the carriers even 
in serious emergencies ‘and when the leaders 
among them have devised the best possible method 
open, is shown by the recent experience with the 
car commission of the American Railway As- 
sociation when many roads refused or neglected 
to obey its directions for the return of cars. And 
there was nothing to compel them to obey if they 
did not see things as the car commission saw 
them. There was even some doubt as to whether 
the Interstate Commerce Commission could en- 
force the car commission’s rules by making them 
its own—so much so that the Commission asked 
Congress for empowering legislation. But now 
we have come on different times. There must be 
no question of power to compel the enforcement 
of transportation policies that are necessary to 
fight the war. The carrying out of these neces- 
sary policies must not depend on the patriotism or 
judgment of the carriers. They might fall out 
among themselves or they might disagree entirely 
with the War Department. In any case delay 
would be almost a certainty. 

Of course, in this war emergency, when the 
quartermaster-general of the army makes known 
his wishes to the properly constituted committee 
of the carriers and the latter passes it on to the 
individual roads concerned, if any of the roads re- 
fuse or find it impossible to obey, it may be 
argued that it will then be time enough to discon- 
tinue the system and try some other. But it may 
then be too late to change without serious incon- 
venience. In any case it is better to have the best 
possible system from the start. Why waste time 
experimenting with a system that gives every 
promise of failure when an efficient plan can be 
put into effect at once? 


It must be remembered that though something 
like the present plan worked well recently when 
the U. S. troops were moved to the Mexican bor- 
der, we have confronting us now what will prob- 
ably prove to be a much larger transportation task 
than was dealt with at that time. It will be a 
continuous task covering months, and perhaps 
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years, and embracing not only the: movement of 
hundreds of thousands of troops, but great quan- 
tities of arms and supplies, and which, for its suc. 
cessful accomplishment, will require careful plan- 
ning, not only of these movements, but of all the 
other necessary commerce of the nation, which 
must not be forgotten. The quartermaster-general, 
thinking only of the movement of his troops and 
their supplies, cannot be allowed, certainly, to use 
his own judgment in all this, and it can easily be 
conceived how the railroads might differ with him 
in a given case and be right about it. Does not 
the situation, then, from every point of view, re- 
quire a transportation head with real authority to 
act, but one, at the same time, whose knowledge 
shall be great enough and’ whose vision wide 
enough to include the entire field? Authority there 
must be. We think there can be no question about 
that at a time like this. That authority ought not 
to take form in a formal taking over of the rail- 
roads, for what might be gained in authority would 
be lost in inefficiency of operation. The solution, 
it seems to us, is to continue to allow the railroad 
officials to operate the railroads, but that this be 
done under wise, but unquestioned, governmental 
authority. 

Why not a Minister of Transportation, as he is 
called abroad, or a Secretary of the Department of 
Transportation, as he would be called in this coun- 
try, who shall be responsible for and direct railroad 
affairs while we are at war and who shall welcome 
the advice of such railroad committees as the one 
recently appointed by the carriers to direct the 
operation of the railways throughout the war? 
Such an arrangement might make necessary some 
legislation by Congress altering the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or at least directing the policy of that 
body, so that there might be no conflict of author- 
ity. Perhaps it might be possible for Congress to 
give the Commission entire charge of the matter, 
with suitable instructions as to policy. The main 
thing is to have a working, efficient method of 
supplying the government’s transportation needs 
without any more radical change in methods of 
any more disturbance of ordinary commerce than 
absolutely necessary. Executive committees of 
carriers to bring about unity of action and insure 
co-operation with the government as far as pos 
sible are well enough in the absence of the con- 
stitution of real government authority, but to get 
the best results somebody must boss the jo) and 
the necessary authority must be given him. 

There is another way in which the railroads may 
help in this time of war, and it is a way in which 

(Continued on page 830) 
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|Current Topics 
in Washington 


2 
Proposed Advance in Freight Rates. 
—The conferences the Commission 
has been holding with the railroad 
presidents for discussion of what the 
carriers propose in regard to ad- 
vances in rates are an innovation in 
the practice of that body. In times 
past the chief men of a set of rail- 
roads have made calls on Commis- 
sioners to talk over what they had 
in their minds. The talks were the 
same aS-if the railroad men had dropped in and asked 
the privilege of consulting with a particular Commissioner 
or Commissioners. The recent conferences are a little 
more formal. On March 22, when the presidents formally 
stated their desire to have an advance of fifteen per 
cent, on short notice, if possible, the Commissioners ad- 
journed the hearing on valuation that was going on, but 
retained the official stenographer who had been reporting 
the valuation testimony. At the time the western and 
southern presidents called, the shorthand man was also 
present and working, and that was the fact on April 10. 
But no notice was given to the public to be present and 
hear what the carriers might tell the Commissioners about 
their condition. Such members of the public as were 
present at the hearings just happened to hear that some- 
thing was going to be said and dropped into the hearing 
room. No representatives of the big shippers were pres- 
ent at any of the conferences. When the western and 
southern presidents presented their petitions A. E. Helm, 
attorney for the Kansas commission, was one of those 
who happened to be present. On April 10, A. E. Beck, 
the representative of the Baltimore Merchants’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Association, listened to representations which 
seemed to be based on the assumption -that the fifteen 
per cent advance in rates would be made and that the 
only question to be solved was as to how the burden 
should be laid upon the shippers and receivers of freight. 
There was a feeling among the railroad men then that 
a majority of the Commissioners had practically decided 
there should be a stiff advance and their belief, it is 
conjectured; influenced them in their use of words. 








Effect of War on Railroad Business—This world war 
has probably caused much more derangement of the rail- 
roads and railroad business abroad than Americans sus- 
pect or will suspect unless some of its manifestations 
Come under their eyes right at home. The largest fact 
is that the Berlin, Budapest and Bagdad railroad scheme 
has become an iridescent dream. The next largest, prob- 
ably, is that the demand for war materials long ago 
reversed the current of iron and steel tonnage on the 
easter: trunk lines from west to east. Right alongside 
of that probably stands the fact that 1,000 miles of rails 
have been taken up in Canada and shipped to France. 
Probaliy the strangest fact of all is that English railroad 
engine: are.taken, together with equipment, to France 
and sect to going on French rails in half an hour from 
the tine the engine on car ferry docks. According to 
4 repo’: from London, the English engines are lifted up, 
with five in the firebox and water in the boiler and sup- 
Plies in the tender, and deposited in the hold of the car 
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ferry. When the boat docks the engine is hoisted out 
and set on the French rails to carry stuff to the English 
trenches. As to what the war has done to railroad rates 
and train service, only meager stories have come through, 
probably because there has been more important news 
to dispatch and possibly because the military censors 
at first thought the information might be of value to the 
enemy. Letters and announcements from Canada bring 
the information that the passenger train service has been 
cut to just about one-half the normal, in many parts of 
the Dominion. In England passenger fares have been 
increased fifty per cent, so that now first class, always 
higher than first class in this country, is probably so 
much higher than fares in this land that not even fools 
or Americans, as the old saying had it, ride first class 
from free choice. Hobson’s choice may result in Ameri- 
cans using the first class coaches in England, but the 
fares are now so high that even a spendthrift would think 
twice before booking first class. 





Is It a Crime to Ship by Water?—That it would be a 
crime for a boat to carry a pound of freight that could 
be sent by rail, as suggested in the argument in the 
transcontinental rate adjustment case, at first struck the 
auditors of Frank Lyon’s defense of his clients as rather 
overdrawn. It seems, however, that the British admiralty, 
months ago, forbade the shipment by boat of anything 
that could be sent by rail. The fact that, mile for mile, 
the water rates, in December, were as high as those on 
land, may have suggested to unusually keen observers 
the thought that was expressed at the discussion of 
Attorney-Examiner Thurtell’s recommendations. But if it 
is a crime to ship by water what may be sent by land, 
it might be queried, why tempt the boats now subjected 
to the risk of submarines, to go back to the comparatively 
secure coast-to-coast traffic by giving the carriers the 
option of raising the coast terminal rates, which, every- 
body admits, have been depressed by the competition of 
the water lines? The argument, it may be thought, cuts 
both ways. If the rates are kept where they are, no 
temptation will be created, unless the submarines should 
extend their activities to the western part of the Atlantic. 
The boat lines, probably without thought as to the duty 
they owe the country, have done what governments usually 
do to prevent crimes and misdemeanors—they have im- 
posed the penalty of higher rates upon coastwise traffic. 
Their managers probably did not think they were per- 
forming a patriotic duty in thus discouraging coastwise 
shipments that might move by rail, but the effect is the 
same. The high rates on coastwise traffic did not release 
boats to the trans-oceanic traffic. The high offerings for 
service of that kind caused the coastwise steamers to 
leave their usual business and the higher coastwise rates 
are merely the rewards offered the few steamers still in 
it for remaining there. 





Railroads and the War.—In passing it may be sug- 
gested that while there is not now any known plan for 
the government to take over any railroads, it will not do 
to assume that the system of co-operation that was in 
effect during the Mexican mobilization will continue until 
the end of the war. It must be remembered that, now 
that war has been actually declared, there is a censorship 
on information from those departments of the government 
that deal intimately with. policies. It is not a censorship 
under any law, but merely an agreement between the 
officials and the newspaper correspondents whereby the 
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latter agree to have army officers pass on the question 
as to whether what they have heard is fit for publication, 
the test being as to whether the information might be 
of value to the enemy. For the reason that speculation 
is sometimes just as informative as out and out declara- 
tions, the men who “cover” the departments and the 
White House where war news is produced, restrain them- 
selves to the limit in gossiping about the significance 
of this fact or that surmise. While Germany is far away 
and her officials have been quoted as saying they will 
not make war on the United States, an intimation that 
this government is thinking of taking over this or that 
railroad might be of more value to the German govern- 
ment than one could imagine. This is not to say the 
government is or is not going to take over any of the 
railroads. R. Walton Moore, at the advanced rate con- 
ference on April 10, spoke about an intimation that some 
might be taken over. How much he knew he did not 
disclose. 





Bridge Across the Hudson at Castieton.—As soon as 
Secretary of War Baker issues the necessary permit, the 
New York Central will begin the construction of a high 
bridge across the Hudson near Castleton, N. Y., as a part 
of its plan to cut the time on freight from the west to 
New York from two to five days. The work will cost 
about $20,000,000. The bridge is only part of the pro- 
posed Castleton cut-off which will give a shorter mileage 
and easier grades on through freight from the west 
billed to New York and New England. Secretary Baker 
held a hearing on the subject three months ago, because 
the army engineers, under the law, are charged with the 
duty of seeing to it that bridges are so constructed 
as to be only the minimum of obstruction to navigation. 
Usually they require a good many changes to be made in 
bridge and cut-off plans. It is assumed the long delay is 
due to that fact. A. B. H. 


COAL DEMURRAGE TARIFFS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, the afternoon of April 9, in I. & S. 
1060, suspended to August 8 the tariffs that would other- 
wise have become effective April 10, reducing free time 
on coal at tidewater points from ten to six days under 
the straight demurrage plan, and from five to three days 
on the average plan. 

Anthracite coal operators not connected with any of 
the coal companies organized by or affiliated with the 
hard coal carrying railroads, and shippers of bituminous 
coal to Atlantic tidewater points appeared before the 
Suspension Board April 4 to protest against the tariffs. 


The hard coal operators treated the proposal as a mere. 


scheme to have their business turned over to the railroad 
coal companies, as they termed the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Sales Company, the Reading Coal Company and other big 
operators. Such conversion would result, they said, from 
the reduction of the free time, the period of which was 
not great enough to enable the so-called independent 
operators to assemble bargeloads at the tidewater points 
except upon the penalty of large demurrage payments. 
The railroads said the equipment was shamelessly abused 
nowadays and that their only desire was to have it used 
to the best advantage. They pointed to the fact that 
there were no protests from the interests which ship 
eight per cent of the hard coal. Thereupon the so-called 
independents quoted from a report by the Commission 
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to show that it is nothing to a railroad coal company how 
much demurrage it pays, as that is merely the trcasfer 
of money from the treasury of one company to the ‘reas- 
ury of an allied corporation. 

The suspension of the tariffs was expected by. thos: who 
filed the protests. It is believed the suspension ws no 
surprise to the carriers. 

The tariffs involved in the proceeding apply to both 
hard and soft coal, but the objections were voiced chiefly 
by the operators who mine and sell hard coal in competi- 
tion with the so-called railroad coal comapnies. The tar- 
iffs placed on the suspended list are as follows: 


The Baltimore & Ohio R, R. Co.: Coal and Coke Series I. ¢. 
C. No. 1294. The Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey: I. C. C. 


No. A386. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. fh. Co.: 
I. C. C. No. 13623, I, C. C. No. 13630, effective April 20, 1917. 
Erie R Co. (Lines, Buffalo, Salamanca, N. Y., and last): 


- 4 

I. Cc. C. No, 13580, I. C. C. No. 13583. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co.: 
Tariff I. C. C. No. F31. New York, Ontario & Western Ry, 
Co.: I. C. C. No. 6962. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Philadelphia, 
Baltimore & Washington R. R. Co., West Jersey & Scashore 
R. R. Co.: T. D. I. C. C. No. 88. Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Co., Atlantic City R. R., The Gettysburg & Harrisburg Ry., 
Williams Valley R. R.: I. C. C. No. J6067. The Staten Island 
Rapid Transit Ry. Co.: I. C. C. No. 1253. Western Maryland 
Ry. Co.: I. C, C. No. 5750. 








IRON AND STEEL RATES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

Users of‘iron and steel in New England appeared be- 
fore the Suspension Board April 7 asking it to suspend 
tariffs proposing to cancel commodity rates on iron and 
steel from7and to New England so as to have the tonnage 
move On ##th class, the general basis of rates on such 
commodities. The New England carriers expressed a 
willingness to have the tariffs, effective on April 15, sus- 
pended so the Commission can make a full investigation 
into the reasonableness of the proposed rates. Lucian H. 
Kentfield, of the New Haven, and A. E. Allen, of the Boston 
& Maine, acted as spokesmen for the New England car- 
riers. ¥ 

In defending the proposition, the representatives of the 
New England carriers said they proposed the cancellations 
on the representations of railroads in Central Freight 
Association and Eastern Trunk Line territories. The ob- 
jecting railroads said their earnings on the rates in ques- 
tion are so thin as to be imperceptible except by using 
a powerful glass. Some of the rates yield no more than 
seven cents per car-mile 4nd a ton-mile of five mills, or 
just about one-third the average ton-mile revenue in New 
England. The low rates have been in effect since 1886. 
Under them wire, for instance, moves into New England, 
is manufactured into shoe nails and then shipped back 
into the territory of origin. The commodity rates are 
so low that New England mills ship to Chicago at only 
three cents over Pittsburgh. 

The New England users said such an advance in rates, 
running from nineteen to forty-odd per cent, will ruin 
them. The railroad men admitted the effect would be 
serious, but said the original mistake was made in estab- 
lishing a low commodity rate on some article and then 
making other low rates to prevent the proving of unjust 
discrimination. But they want the tariff suspended s0 


_ the Commission can hear the testimony and decide what 


they should do. - 
William A. Glasgow, Jr., was present at the hearing in 


the interests of a user of wire at Trenton, N. J., tel 
tect his interest because the Pennsylvania has given »otice 
it intends filing a tariff depriving Trenton of i» low 


commodity rates, which are on the New England asis. 
He said that when: that tariff is filed he desires ‘0 be 
heard. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


AFFIRMS SOFT COAL ORDER 


In I. & S. No. 756, Coal to Glencoe, Mo., opinion No. 
4337, 43 I. C. C., 412-14, the Commission on rehearing 
afirmed its prior decision that the railroad had justified 
increased rates on soft coal from mines on the St. L. I. 
M. & S. in Illinois to stations on the Missouri Pacific in 
Missouri. 


CEDAR POLE CHARGE CORRECT 


An order of dismissal has been made in No. 8603, W. G. 
Chaney Co., Ltd., vs. Oregon Short Line et al., opinion No. 
4340, 43 I. C. C., 420-2, the Commission holding that charges 
on a carload of cedar poles from Sand Point, Ida., to Vale, 
Ore., had not been shown to be unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly prejudicial. 


ARKANSAS CITY LUMBER RATES 


In a report on I. & S. No. 827, and formal docket No. 
8259, Thane Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. et al., 
opinion No. 4341, 43 I. C. C., 423-8, the Commission de- 
cided that the loca] rates on lumber, proposed in the tariffs 


under suspension, from Arkansas City to’ the Mississippi . 


River crossings, and the proportional rates proposed from 
Arkansas City to Cairo, had been justified. With respect 


to other rates the Commission is of the opinion that they . 


should not exceed the corresponding rates from Helena by 
more than two cents per 100 pounds. The tariffs proposing 
a higher differential must be cancelled on or before May 
18, but without prejudice to the carriers to file tariffs in 
accordance with the decision. 


Formally stated, the decision of the Commission is that 
the proposed higher rates from Arkansas City to the Mis- 
sissippi River crossings between Memphis and St. Louis, 
both inclusive, and to Cairo, Ill., have been justified; that 
the proposed rates from Arkansas City to Thebes, IIl., for 
beyond and the points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory had not been justified because the differential pro- 
posed was too high. The rates proposed from Arkansas 
City to points in the Illinois-Wisconsin, Buffalo-Pittsburgh, 
Western Trunk Line, Central Freight Association and 
Eastern Trunk Line territories were held to be unduly 
Prejudicial to the extent that they exceed the correspond- 
Ing rate from Helena, Ark., by more than two cents per 
100 pounds. The Commission, in its report, said that rates 
on hardwoods from Arkansas City were lower, perhaps by 
reason of favoritism from a former manager of the Iron 
Mountain than from surrounding territory. 


OISMISSES OIL COMPLAINT 


mmission has dismissed No. 8593, La -Crosse 
Association for the Interstate Oj] Co. vs. C., 
t al., opinion No. 4345, 43 I. C. C., 438-40. It held 
on petroleum oil and products from Lawrence- 
to LaCrosse, Wis., had not been shown to be 
ible, -unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudi- 


unreaso: 
cial, 
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DRAYAGE ABSORPTION 


Il. AND S. NO. 865 (43 I. C. C., 472-475) 
Submitted Nov. 20, 1916. Opinion No. 4350. 


Proposed tariff rule providing for the absorption of drayage 
charges on rice, coffee, sugar and molasses stored in ware- 
houses of the Bienville Warehouse Corporation, at New Or- 
leans, La., disapproved, 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

On May 15, 1916, the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
Railway Company, a part of the railway system known 
as the Gulf Coast lines, hereinafter termed the respond- 
ent, published in its terminal charges tariff the following 
rule, to become effective June 19, 1916: 


On rice, coffee, sugar and molasses stored in A and B ware- 
houses of the Bienville Warehouse Corporation located in M. L. 
& T. Bienville A and B depots in New Orleans destined to 
points located on N. O. T. & M. Ry., or to points to which 
through rates are published in connection with the N. O. T. & 
M. Ry., the N. O. T. & M. Ry. will absorb the actual cost of 
transfer by dray to its depots in New Orleans not exceeding 
the following drayage charges: - 

ents. 


a 
oO 


per bag 3 
per barrel 8 


Molasses per barrel 13% 


Upon protests filed by various warehousemen at New 
Orleans, La., the operation of the provision was suspended 
by order of the Commission until April 17, 1917. . 

Bienville A and B warehouses occupy the upper floors 
of two station buildings at Bienville freight station of 
the Southern Pacific lines in New Orleans. These floors 
are leased by the Southern Pacific to the Bienville Ware- 
house Corporation for the purposes of a general ware- 
house business. The lower floors are used by the South- 
ern Pacific mainly for the storage of freight, but the 
warehouse corporation is also permitted to use some of 
this space when not required by the railway company. 
No other warehouse at New Orleans is similarly situated, 
although all warehouses are reached by railway tracks. 
This location gives the Bienville Warehouse Corporation 
advantages not enjoyed by any other warehouse company 
at New Orleans. It is the general practice of railway 
companies at New Orleans to load and unload carload 
freight at freight stations. Freight which is not delivered 
by the Southern Pacific within “free time” is hoisted 
from the lower floor, which constitutes the carrier’s freight 
depot, to the upper floor for storage by the warehouse 
company. Freight which is not transported by the South. 
ern Pacific; but is switched to or from other roads, is 
loaded to or unloaded from cars by the Bienville Ware. 
house Corporation at the shipper’s cost; but even here 
the Bienville Warehouse Corporation has an advantage 
over other warehousemen in the fact that the freight 
depot platforms are at the level of the car doors, while 
at other warehouses such an arrangement is forbidden 
by the city authorities. For this reason the charges for 
loading and unloading freight cars are less at the Bienville 
warehouse than at. other warehouses in New Orleans. 
Patrons of the Bienville Warehouse Corporation derive 
a further advantage in being able to utilize to best ad- 
vantage the free storage time allowed by the Southern 
Pacific on freight shipped over that company’s line. For 
example, the free time allowed on import coffee for ship- 
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ment over the Southern Pacific is five days. If stored 
in the Bienville warehouse for the succeding 30 days, the 
transfer being effected without additional cost, the shipper 
in effect secures 35 days’ continuous storage for the 
price of one month’s storage. As a result of these advan- 
tages the shippers favor the Bienville warehouse, and 
it was testified that other warehouses can seldom secure 
freight for storage until the Bienville warehouse is filled. 

The proposed tariff provision represents an attempt on 
the part of the respondent to secure a share of the ton- 
nage stored in the Bienville warehouse in competition 
with the Southern Pacific. Under this provision, at ship- 
per’s request, freight would’ be delivered by the Bienville 
Warehouse Corporation to draymen acting for the shipper, 
hauled to cars on respondent’s track, and there loaded 
without cost to the shipper, thus placing him in sub- 
stantially the position he would occupy if shipping~ over 
the Southern Pacific. The respondent competes with the 
Southern Pacific at many points in Louisiana and Texas. 
The limitation of the rule to four commodities is not 
fully explained, but no commodity discrimination is 
charged or shown. 

Protestants claim that the proposed rule would greatly 
increase the advantage already possessed by the Bien- 
ville Warehouse Corporation, and that the absorption of 
drayage, resulting in the assumption of the loading service 
as to freight from its warehouse and not as to freight 
from other warehouses, would be unjustly discriminatory. 
They ask either that the proposed rule be canceled or 
that similar provision for the absorption of drayage and 
loading charges be extended to shipments from competing 
warehouses. 

It is the general practice of railway companies at New 
Orleans, including respondent, to switch cars for loading 
or unloading to and from warehouses on their tracks 
without extra charge, and to absorb charges of connecting 
lines for such switching of competitive traffic. Respond- 
ent claims that the proposed drayage absorption, from 
the carrier’s standpoint, would not be substantially dif- 
ferent from its present switching arrangement, the cost 
being approximately the same. The testimony as_ to 
comparative costs does not justify that conclusion. The 
greater advantage to the shipper from the dray service 
would be the saving of loading expense and greater 
promptness in moving his freight. But it might result 
in the opportunity to compensate beyond the cost of 
service which may not be justified. Respondent’s tracks 
do not reach the Bienville warehouse, and it is therefore 
under the necessity of depending upon the Southern Pa- 
cific for switching service to and from that warehouse. 
The delivery of a car empty and its return loaded usually 
require 24 hours or more. 

It is well settled in law that competition between rival 
railway routes for the same traffic may justify lower 
rates and charges upon such traffic than upon other traffic 
otherwise similar. The leading authority, largely relied 
upon by respondent, is the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in I. C. C. vs. A. M. Ry. Co., 168 U. S., 
144. That case, decided in 1897, primarily concerned the 
right of railway companies to charge less for a through 
haul than for a shorter haul over the same route, the 
through traffic alone being competitive. Although fa- 
miliar, the more pertinent expressions of the court will, 
for convenience, be quoted: 


As we have shown in the recent case of Wight vs. United 
States, 167 U. S., 512, the purpose of the second section is to 
enforce equality between shippers over the same line, and to 
prohibit any rebate or other device by which two shippers, 
shipping over the same line, the same distance, under the same 
circumstances of carriage, are compelled to pay different prices 
therefor; and we there held that the phrase “under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions,’’ as used in the 
second section, refers to the matter of carriage, and does not 
include competition between rival routes. 

This view is not open to the criticism that different mean- 
ings are attributed to the same words when found in different 
sections of the act: for what we hold is that, as the purposes 
of the several sections are different, the phrase under consid- 
eration must be read, in the second section, as restricted to 
the case of shippers over the same road, thus leaving no room 
for the operation of competition, but that in the other sections, 
which cover the entire tract of interstate and foreign com- 
merce, a meaning must be given to the phrase wide enough to 
include all the facts that have a legitimate bearing on the 
situation—among which we find the fact of competition when it 
affects rates. 


Absorption of switching charges of connecting lines on 
competitive traffic is a general practice of railway com- 
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panies all over the country. Curtis Brothers & Co. ys, 
S. P. Co., 23 I. C. C., 372 (The Traffic World, May 11, 
1912, p, 941).- Less common is the rendition of gathering 
services at origin or of delivering services at destination 
of -shipments, or the absorption of drayage charges for 
such purposes. We have had occasion in various reports 
to note such practices. 


While a carrier in recognition of competition may estab. 
lish different rates between localities and kinds of traffic, 
it does not follow that the rates so established may be 
justified by any and all competition, regardless of char. 
acter or extent. Further quoting from the decision in 
the Alabama Midland case, supra: 


In order further to guard against any misapprehension of the 
scope of our decision it may be well to observe that we do not 
hold that the mere fact of competition, no matter what its 
character or extent, necessarily relieves the carrier from the 
restraints of the third and fourth sections, but only that these 
sections are not so stringent and imperative as to exclude in 
all cases the matter of competition from consideration in de. 
termining the questions of “undue or unreasonable preference 
or advantage,” or what are “substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions.’”’ The competition may in some cases 
be such as, having due regard to the interests of the public 
and carrier, ought justly to have effect upon the rates, and in 
such cases there is no absolute rule which prevents the Com- 
—— or the courts from taking that matter into considera- 

on. 


In cases brought before it, the Commission is charged 
with the responsibility of seeing that discrimination in 
the rates or service of common carriers in recognition 
of competition is sufficiently justified and is not undue 
either in kind or extent; and it is apparently the view 
of the court that the public interest, including that of 
the carrier, must be made the test. T. & P. Ry. Co 
vs. I. C. C., 162 U. S., 197; L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Behlmer, 
175 U. S., 648; Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Assn. vs. I. C. 
R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C. 311, 318 (The Traffic World, July 
to December, 1914, p. 302). Whether or not the public 
interest will be served by the proposed rule now under 
investigation cannot be satisfactorily determined on this 
record. In the case of switching absorptions the services 
involved are those of common carriers, and their cost 
and value are subject to the same tests as are other 
common carrier services. It is interesting to note the 
claim made by the protestants at the hearing that the 
maximum absorptions proposed by the rule are unneces- 
sarily high, suggesting the possibility of excess payments. 
Respondent proposes to have the drayage absorptions 
policed by the Western Railway Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, a joint agency of the carriers, but this would 
not meet the objection here raised. 

The proposed rule, although not so drawn, was in- 
tended to apply only to carload freight. It also provides 
for the absorption of drayage charges on shipments to 
local as well as competitive points. The rule is clearly 
unjustifiable and must therefore be disapproved. 

An order will be entered accordingly. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE INCREASES 


1. AND S. NO. 880 (48 I. C. C., 482-500) 
Submitted Feb. 9, 1917. Opinion No. 4352. 


1. Proposed increased minimum weight on acids in tank cars 
to shell capacity of tank justified. 

2. Proposed cancellation of commodity rates on agricultural 
implements in carloads justified. 

8. Proposed cancellation of proportional rates on asphalt and 
asphaltum to Missouri River cities and related points justi- 
fied; proposed increased local rates to Missouri River 
cities and proposed increased local and proportional rates 
to interior Iowa cities not justified. 

4. Proposed cancellation of commodity rates on burlap press 
cloth, any quantity, justified. ; 

5. Proposed increased rates on building and roofing material 
in carloads not justified. ss 

6. Proposed increased rates on chip board in carloads not 
justified. 

7. Proposed cancellation of certain commodity rates on candy, 
any quantity, justified. 

8. Proposed increased carload minima on cooperage and pro- 
posed elimination of two for one rule not justified. 

9. Proposed Cancellation of certain commodity rates on srapes 
in carloads justified. = 

410. Proposed’ change in description of heating apparatus taking 
commodity rates justified. 

11. Proposed increased rates on hollow building blocks and hol- 
low building tile in carloads justified. 


12. Proposed increased rates on soda and soda products ‘in car- 
loads justified. ——_ 

13. Proposed increased rates on stone in carloads justifie’. 

14. Proposed cancellation of commodity rates on toilet henge 


in straight carloads, justified; proposed cancellat 
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such rates on toilet paper, in mixed carload shipments 
with unprinted papers, not justified. 

15. Proposed redescription of wrapping paper in carloads and 
increased commodity rates resulting therefrom justified. 


McCHORD, Commissioner: 

Proposed increased rates and other changes respecting 
yarious commodities moving between points in Western 
Trunk Line territory are under consideration in this pro- 
ceeding. The proposed rates and other changes were pub- 
lished to become effective in July, August and October, 
1916, but on protests of numerous interested shippers, com- 
mercial organizations and state commissions they were 
suspended until April 29 and July 29, 1917. The proposed 
changes on all the commodities involved except dairy prod- 
ucts are considered in this report. The proposed increased 
rates on dairy products are considered in a separate report. 

While the proposed changes cover a wide territory and 
increase the rates on many different commodities, the 
respondent carriers offer no general reason or justification, 
such as the need of additional revenue, in support of the 
changes as a whole. They rely on evidence of special cir- 
cumstances and conditions surrounding each commodity or 
group of commodities. We therefore pass to a considera- 
tion of the justification submitted in respect to the in- 
creased rates on each commodity. All rates are stated 
in cents per 100 pounds. 

Acids 


The present carload minima on acids in tank cars be- 
tween Chicago, Mississippi River cities and related points, 
on the one hand, and interior Iowa and Missouri cities on 
the other, are: 40,000 pounds on muriatic acid and 50,000 
pounds on mixed acid and sulphuric acid. It is proposed 
to change these minima to the shell capacity of the tank 
at actual weight, but not less than the present minima. It 
is stated that the proposed change conforms to the usual 
basis of tank-car minima in this territory. It may be ob- 
served, however, that if the present minima cannot be 
loaded in certain tank cars, they are unreasonable; but if 
they can be loaded in all tank cars, the proposed excep- 
tion, “but not less than the present minima,” is unneces- 
sary. We find that the proposed minima, without the ex- 
ception referred to, has been justified. 


Agricultural Implements 


On agricultural implements in carloads it is proposed 
to cancel the present commodity rates from St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and related points to Missouri River cities and 
points east and west thereof, leaving the class A rates to 
apply. In 1915 Western Rate Advance Case—Part II, 37 
IC. C., 114 (The Traffic World, January 1, 1916, p. 17), we 
found that the cancellation of the commodity rates on 
agricultural implements from Chicago, Peoria, Mississippi 
River cities, and points basing thereon to the same destin- 
ations and the application in lieu thereof of the class A 
rates had been justified. The following table shows the 
present and proposed rates from Minneapolis, as repre- 
sentative of the points of origin involved herein, and the 
present rates from Chicago, as representative of the points 
of origin involved in the case above cited, to Kansas City 
and Omaha, typical destinations: 


From Minneapolis. From Chicago. 


To— Average Present Proposed Average Present 

; miles. rates. rates. miles. rates.- 
Kansas City ..... 574 28 34 500 32 
ee 426 28 32 500 32 


The agricultural implements which Minneapolis ships to 
Missouri River cities and points beyond are manufactured 
largely in Minneapolis. Minneapolis and Chicago manu- 
facturers compete with éach other in the sale and distribu- 
lion of their products in the destination territory in ques- 
tion. Respondents state that the Chicago manufacturers 
have complained of the present adjustment whereby they 
bay class A rates while their Minneapolis competitors are 
sranted commodity rates less than that basis. The gen- 
eral circumstances and conditions surrounding the move- 
ment of acricultural implements from Minneapolis are sub- 
stantially similar to those surrounding the movement from 
Chicago. Respondents, therefore, contend that, as we 
permitted the class A basis to become effective from Chi- 
cago, we should permit the same basis to become effective 
from Min::eapolis. 
Pg Mi:nesota shippers oppose the application of the 
clase A rates on two general grounds: (1) That commod- 
pe rates ‘ess than class A are carried from certain other 

anufacturing centers; and (2) that the present adjust- 
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ment of class A rates from Minneapolis and Chicago is 
not fair to Minneapolis. 

The record shows that commodity rates are maintained 
from Rockford, Ill., to Sioux City, lowa, and Sioux Falls, S. 
D., from Ottumwa, Iowa, to Omaha and Kansas City; from 
St. Louis to Kansas City, applicable only on intrastate 
traffic; from certain points in Illinois and Wisconsin 
which ordinarily take Chicago rates to Missouri River cit- 
ies, but by special applications are given Peoria rates on 
agricultural implements; and from certain other points 
in Illinois and Wisconsin to Sioux City and Sioux Falls. It 
was not specifically shown that Minneapolis competes with 
any of the points referred to. The fact that commodity 
rates less than class A basis were continued between cer- 
tain points was also pointed out in the 1915 Western Rate 
Advance Case, supra, but we decided that the effort of 
the repondents therein to bring all the rates on agricultural 
implements to the class A basis should not for that reason 
be condemned. 

The ChicagoOmaha basis of class rates applies from 
Minneapolis to Omaha, but the Chicago-Kansas City basis 
is lower than that from Minneapolis to Kansas City. It 
also appears that the class rates from Minneapolis do not 
grade up as gradually as the class rates from Chicago to 
points in Iowa and Missouri intermediate to the Missouri 
River cities. A similar question was raised in the case 
above cited, but we stated that the approval of the class 
A basis on agricultural implements did not carry with it 
any approval of the reasonableness or relationship of par- 
ticular class A rates. If the Minneapolis protestants con- 
sider the present adjustment of class A rates from Minne- 
apolis and Chicago to the territory in question unjust to 
them, they may bring the matter to our attention by for- 
mal complaint, 

In view of our decision on this question in the 1915 West- 
ern Rate Advance Case, supra, and of all the facts of rec- 
ord, we conclude that the class A.basis on agricultural im- 
plements has been justified. 


Asphalt and Asphaltum 


The commodities included under this general head are 
asphalt, asphaltum (including petroleum asphaltum), petro- 
leum road oil, and petroleum wax tailings. Asphalt and 
asphaltum are shipped in box cars, minimum weight 50,000 
pounds. Petroleum asphaltum, road oil and wax tailings 
are shipped in box cars at the same minimum weight, and 
also in tank cars at the gallonage capacity of the tank. 
Solid asphalt and asphaltum are produced in the island of 
Trinidad and the republic of Venezuela; that from Trini- 
dad being imported into this country through, and. refined 
at, Newport News, Va., and at certain gulf ports; that from 
Venezuela through Atlantic ports and refined at Maurer, N. 
J. The value of this imported asphalt ranges from $17.50 
to $25 per ton. Petroleum asphaltum, road oil and wax 
tailings are made from petroleum residuum, and we found 
in Mid-continent Oil Rates, 36 I. C. C., 109, 127 (The Traffic 
World, August 28, 1915, p. 537), that they sold at 1 to 2% 
cents per gallon at the refineries. 

It is proposed to increase the rates on these commodities 
from Chicago, Mississippi River crossings, and related 


‘points to Missouri River cities and points basing thereon, 


and to interior Iowa cities. The increases proposed to 
Kansas City, a typical Missouri River city, and to Des 
Moines, a typical interior Iowa city, are as follows: 


Mississippi River 


Crossings. Chicago. 
To— Present Proposed Present Proposed 
: rates. rates. rates. rates. 
Kansas City: 
CAL .rcccelecccerice 10 12 12% 17 
Proportional ........ 7% 12 11% 17 
a Moines: 10 
Se ee 10% 10 12 
Proportional ........ 7% 10 para oA - 


The proportional rates shown apply on traffic originating 
east of the western termini of eastern trunk lines and at 
Gulf ports, and, as a practical matter, apply only on the 
imported asphalt. It is proposed to cancel these propor- 
tional rates and, generally speaking, to increase the local 
rates. 

The rates to interior Iowa cities are in rather a chaotic 
condition and, with the rates on certain other commodities, 
are the subject of an application for a more specific order 
in Des Moines Commodity Rates, 34 I. C. C., 281 (The 
Traffic World, July 3, 1915, p. 9), 36 I. C. C., 5388 (The 
Traffic World, Dec. 4, 1915, p. 1158), and of a new com- 
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plaint in State of Iowa vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., Docket No. 
9074, now pending. The only witness who testified on 
behalf of respondents in respect to the rates on asphalt 
and asphaltum was not familiar with the Iowa adjustment, 
and the record therefore contains no evidence in support 
of the proposed.increased rates to Iowa cities. 

The rate from Mississippi River crossings to Missouri 
River cities, which may be considered as typical of the 
rates from and to related points, has fluctuated consider- 
ably in the last 12 years. Prior to Oct. 18, 1905, this rate 
was 5 cents, and was applied both as a local rate and a 
proportional rate. On that date it was increased to 7% 
cents, and on June 12, 1906, to 10 cents. On Feb. 4, 1907, 
a separate proportional rate of 5 cents was established on 
asphalt in solid form, minimum weight 40,000 pounds, the 
local rate of 10 cents being continued in effect on asphalt 
and asphaltum, minimum weight 30,000 pounds. On Jan. 
18, 1909, the proportional rate was increased to 7% cents. 
Respondents contend that this proportional rate has caused 
them “more or less embarrassment” and that there is no 
valid reason why it should be continued. 

The import rate from Newport News to Mississippi River, 
crossings is 14 cents, which, added to the proportional 
rate of 7% cents from the Mississippi River crossings to 
Missouri River cities, makes a through rate of 21% cents. 
The rate from Gulf ports to Kansas City is 20 cents, or 
1% cents less than the combination through rate from 
Newport News. It was testified that the “recognized” dif- 
ferential Gulf ports under Newport News is 6 cents, but a 
check of our tariff files fails to show that any such differ- 
ential has existed on these commodities in recent years. 


In support of the proposed local rate of 12 cents from 
the Mississippi River crossings to the Missouri River cities, 
respondents point to the eastbound rate of 12 cents be- 
tween the same points. The latter rate was established 
Feb. 28, 1916, or on the same date that the rate of 15 cents 
from Kansas and Oklahoma petroleum-producing points to 
St. Louis, prescribed by us in Midcontinent Oil Rates, 
supra, was put into effect. No weight can be given to this 
comparison, as there does not appear to be any eastbound 
rail movement of the commodities in question from Mis- 
souri River cities. S 

Respondents also presented comparisons with the rates 
on other commodities, but these comparisons were not sup- 
ported by any evidence showing a substantial similarity of 
conditions surrounding their movement. 

We find and conclude that the proposed cancellation of 
the proportional rates to Missouri River cities and points 
basing thereon has been justified, but that the proposed 
increased local rates thereto and the proposed increased 
local and proportional rates to interior lowa cities have 
not been justified. 


Burlap Press Cloth. 


On burlap press cloth it is proposed to cancel the com- 
modity rates from Chicago, Mississippi River points and 
related points to Missouri River cities and points east and 
west thereof, leavng the first-class rates to apply. The 
present commodity rates from Chicago and Mississippi 
River points to Missouri River cities are 50 cents and 35 
cents, respectively; the~first-class rates, 80 cents and 60 
cents, respectively. 

Burlap press cloth is used in paper mills for separating 
the pulp, in packing houses for pressing oil or grease from 
refuse, and in cider mills and other mills for straining 
purposes. It is somewhat coarser and heavier than burlap 
bagging and is cut to certain lengths to fit the presses. 
The present commodity rates are any-quantity rates, but 
as the article always moves in small quantities of from 
2,000 to 5,000 pounds, the rates are practically less carload 
commodity rates. 

When the present rates were established, the carriers 
understood that burlap press cloth was shipped in the piece 
like cotton piece goods, and consequently the rates ap- 
plicable on cotton piece goods were published to apply on 
burlap press cloth. In recent years cotton press cloth has 
begun to take the place of burlap press cloth. In October, 
1914, the carriers were asked to establish on cotton press 
cloth the same any-quantity commodity rates as applied 
on burlap press cloth. It was then that the carriers dis- 
covered that burlap press cloth is not shipped in the piece, 
but cut to certain lengths. They accordingly decided to 
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cancel the application thereon of the same rates as ap;lied 
on cotton piece goods. 


No protestants were represented at the hearing. We 


find that the proposed cancellation of the present com. 
modity rates has been justified. 


Building and Roofing Material. 


It is proposed to revise the list and description of arti- 
cles comprehended under the head of building and roofing 
material, and to increase the present commodity rates 
thereon between Chicago, Mississippi River cities, and 
related points on the one hand, and St. Paul-Minneapolis, 
Missouri River cities, and related points on the other, and 
also between St. Paul-Minneapolis and related points, and 
interior Iowa cities. With certain exceptions, which need 
not be detailed, the building and roofing materials con- 
sidered herein include building and roofing paper and 
felt, prepared roofing, asphalt shingles, roof coating, chip 
board and strawboard in straight or mixed carloads. The 
most important change proposed in the description of the 
mixture is the addition of wall board and the elimination 
of chip board and strawboard. The extent of the increases 
in rates proposed is illustrated by the following table: 


Chicago. 
Present Proposed 
: rates. rates. 
NE TOME ov 00n0. 00d nceneepsecerersevecoee 16 18% 
IE Sra kio ces vcore sia ela anestnenancee’ 16 18% 
I ala aaa tigalare ose, Wiha ore ae ale 10 13% 
PSE LEC EAN 10 13% 
DIOR MOINS ciciccccccccsccccescccocececce 12 12% 
. St. Louis. 
DEED nvdiceccns wncdddsratadeosaonet 11 13% 
NN pe ard co pre cineca cain ete berets ooiiaaem 11 13% 
SF es re ee eee 10% 14 
EE nes. ci cdclalokcaddbe Hece kets wok 10% 14 
PE TOD 0.06060 0100s 60000Re ebeseweewesets 10% 10% 
St. Paul-Minneapolis. 
SO [EP ccc ccctaameadcanebeaapinee cass 16 18% 
PL Bitedino96S ebdb ale Giles w eek beteceweamainh 16 181, 
ee es Lene Se eer ae a 
ene a a a 
PT HE 5's 6.46 655:60 9-4060 00s Eee he oeeewes 10 13% 


Wall board is now included in a separate mixture with 
other composition paper boards at the same commodity 
rates, generally speaking, as are proposed herein on build- 
ing and roofing materials. In the establishment of new 
mixtures, or the widening of existing mixtures, respond- 
ents state that the general rule is to apply on the entire 
mixture the highest rate and minimum weight applicable 
on any article in the mixture. They contend that wall 
board is not related to other paper boards from a commer- 
cial standpoint; that it is a building material; and that 
the manufacturers thereof insist that it be included in the 
building and roofing material mixture. On cross-examina- 
tion respondents’ witness could name only two concerns 
that had requested the new mixture. One of these con- 
cerns was represented at the hearing by its traffic manager 
and railway sales agent, who testified that the proposed 
mixture was desired in order to build up the wall board 
business. On the other hand, representatives of all the 
manufacturers of wall board west of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Buffalo, N. Y., stated that they had not asked for the mix- 
ture. The representative of the largest mill in the coun 
try testified that it was a matter of indifference to them 
whether wall board was included in the mixture or not. 
The record shows that the output of wall board as com- 
pared to other composition boards and to other roofing 
and building materials-is very small. Protestants take 
the position that it would be unjust to increase the rates 
on all the other materials in order that small quantities 
of wall board might be shipped at carload commodity rates, 
particularly as respondents do not intend to continue the 
present commodity rates on the present mixture. 


Protestants also point out that the present rates on wall 
board, which, between Chicago and Missouri River cities, 
for example, are the same as those proposed herein oD 
building and roofing materials, permit the mixing of roof- 
ing and roof coating with wall board. Traffic officials of 
respondents have interpreted “roofing” to include every 
kind of roofing. In other words, the mixture wich re 
spondents claim certain manufacturers have been ‘esirous 
of securing is already in effect, and on the same sis of 
rates as that proposed herein. Notwithstanding it''s fact, 
not one of 139 cars of roofing materials, compris'ng the 
total shipments of one large manufacturer from © hicag0 
to Kansas City during the year ended May 31, 1°'", com 
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iagined a pound of wall board. Moreover, 90 per cent of 
all the cars shipped into Western Trunk Line territory by 
that coucern contained roofing materials and so-called fix- 
tures, the’ “fixtures” being made up chiefly of pitch and 
tar. These pitch and tar fixtures comprise about 50 per 
cent of the average mixed carload shipment. The present 
rate on pitch and tar, in straight carloads, between Chi- 
cago and Missouri River cities is 11 cents, or 5 cents less 
than that on the roofing mixture. It is contended, there- 
fore, that the possibility of a small amount of wall board, 
which now takes a rate of 184% cents between the same 
points, being included in a few cars with roofing materials, 
is no good reason why the rates on all cars shipped, which 
always contain low-rated “fixtures,” should be increased to 
the wall board basis. 

In support of the reasonableness of the proposed in- 
creased rates, respondents submit numerous and elaborate 
exhibits comparing the ton-mile and car-mile earnings 
therefrom with those from rates on other commodities 
moving between the same points and also between other 
and equidistant points. No weight can be given to such 
comparisons unless supported by evidence showing a sub- 
stantial similarity of surrounding conditions. Respond- 
ents’) showing of such conditions was meager, although 
their attention was called to the matter at the hearing. 
Qne of their witnesses compared the actual car loadings 
of building and roofing materials shipped by certain manu- 
facturers with estimated car loadings of certain other com- 
modities. Another showed the aggregate movement of 
building and roofing materials as compared with other 
commodities between all points on a single transcontinental 
railroad. The record is barren of evidence of comparative 
values, average hauls, competitive conditions, and other 
factors and influences surrounding the commodities which 
they compare with building and roofing materials. 

Numerous exhibits were also presented comparing the 
proposed commodity rates with the fifth-class rates, and 
aso the percentage relation which the proposed commod- 
ity rates bear to the fifth-class rates with that which the 
commodity rates on other commodities bear to the corre- 
sponding class rates. While building and roofing paper 
are classified fifth class in the Western Classification, 
some of the other articles included in the mixture are 
classified lower. Pitch and tar, which, as before stated, 
comprise a substantial portion of the average mixed Car- 







modity rate on building and roofing materials between 
Chicago and Missouri River cities is 60 per cent of the 
fifth-class rate, whereas the commodity rates on various 
other articles selected by respondents range from 74 to 
100 per cent of the corresponding class rates. On the 
other hand, the commodity rates between the same points 
certain articles selected by one of the protestants range 
from 85 to 73 per cent of the corresponding class rates. 
These two showings demonstrate that there is no fixed 
telation which may be denominated a proper relation be- 
ween commodity rates and corresponding class rates. A 
showing that the commodity rates on a particular article is 
aless proportion of the corresponding class rate than that 
certain other articles is no more justification for an in- 
lease in the commodity rate on that particular article 
than a showing that the commodity rate on another article 
Sa greater proportion of the corresponding class rate is 
4 justification for reducing the commodity rate on that 
atice. When a commodity rate is established it is pre- 
sumed to be the result of special circumstances and con- 
lions surrounding the movement of the particular article 
between particular points—circumstances and conditions 
that do no! inhere in or apply to the movement of the same 
atticles or other articles between all points. The con: 
tention that a commodity rate should bear a fixed, differ: 
‘it Or an) relation whatever to the corresponding class 
fle overlooks the fact that the article on which the com- 
Modity rat applies has been removed from the classifica- 
‘on and f-om its association with or relation to other 
wlicles, s: far as the movement between certain points 
8 concern: d, 
mpesbond its also contend that the present rates are 
ii hormal. Taking again the rate from Chicago to the 
sa River cities, for illustration, the record shows 
- imme: ately prior to July 10, 1907, that rate was 13 
h 8. On hat date it was increased to 15 cents and on 
ey 26 1909, to 16 cents, the present rate: An in- 
fase to 1414 cents was proposed in June, 1910, but this 
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load shipment, are classified class D. The present com-. 





proposed increased rate, along with proposed increased 
rates on numerous other commodities, was held not justi- 
fied in Advance in Rates—Western Case, 20 I. C. C., 307 
(The Traffic World, February 25, 1911, p. 334). This his- 
tory of the rates does not bear out the contention that the 
present rates are subnormal. 

It will be noticed from the table shown on page 487 that 
no increase is proposed in the rate from Chicago to Des 
Moines. In Des Moines Commodity Rates, 36 I. C. C., 538, 
we prescribed a rate of 124% cents on these articles from 
Chicago to Des Moines. That rate was fixed in relation to 
the then existing rate of 16 cents, while is also the pres- 
ent rate, from Chicago to Missouri River cities. The rec- 
ord in this case shows that Des Moines competes with Mis- 
souri River cities in the distribution of roofing and build- 
ing material and other commodities, and this fact was 
considered in fixing the rate relation referred to. After 
the tariffs publishing the proposed increased rates to Mis- 
souri River cities were filed, respondents applied to us for 
permission to make corresponding increases in the rates to 
Des Moines, but as our order in the above case had not 
expired, and will not expire until January 31, 1918, the ap- 
plication was denied. The Missouri River protestants con- 
tend that if. the proposed increased rates to the Missouri 
River cities are permitted to become effective at this time, 
the relation of rates fixed after an exhaustive investigation 
in the above case will be disturbed, thereby subjecting 
them to undue prejudice in favor of their Des Moines com- 
petitors. 

Protestants present numerous and elaborate exhibits in- 
tended to show that the present rates on building and 
roofing materials are just and reasonable. Many of these 
exhibits are subject to the same criticism as the exhibits 
of respondents, viz.;comparisons of the rates under review 
herein with those on other commodities between the same 
and other and equidistant points are not supported with 
evidence showing a substantial similarity of surrounding 
circumstances and conditions. In view of the conclusion 
which we have reached on respondents’ showing a further 
discussion of protestants’ case is unnecessary. 

On the record before us weg find and conclude that the 
proposed increased rates on building and roofing materials 
have not been justified. _ 


Composition Paper Boards 


As hereinbefore stated, chip board and wall board may 
be shipped in straight or mixed carloads with some build- 
ing or roofing materials at the commodity rates applicable 
on the latter between Chicago, Mississippi River cities, 
and related points on the one hand, and St. Paul-Minne- 
apolis, Missouri River cities and related points on the 
other. Tbese two composition boards may also be shipped 
in straight or mixed carloads with certain other composi- 
tion boards between the same points at commodity rates 
which are higher than those applicable on building and 
roofing materials. In other words, the tariffs contain two 
sets of commodity rates, on higher than the other, ap- 
plicable on chip board and strawboard, in straight car- 
loads. 


It is proposed to eliminate chip board and strawboard 
from the building and roofing material description; to 
establish separate commodity rates on strawboard, in 
straight carloads, on basis of the present commodity rates 
applicable on building and roofing materials; and to pro- 
vide that the present commodity rates on composition 
boards, including strawboard, shall apply. on the latter in 
mixed carloads only. The resulting increases in rates on 
chip board would be the same as those proposed on build- 
ing and roofing materials, shown in the table appearing on 
page 487. 


The record indicates that the proposed rearrangement of 
mixtures and readjustment of rates on the composition 
boards referred to is merely a detail of the changes pro- 
posed on building and roofing materials. The testimony 
shows that from a transportation standpoint there is no 
inherent difference in the several kinds of paper board 
and felt board now specified in the tariffs. One large man- 
ufacturer testified that strawboard, which is made of straw 
and scrap paper, is really chip board, and that if the rates 
on chip board were increased the same article could be 
billed as strawboard. Another witness stated that wall 
board is nothing but three or four ply chip board. At a 
recent conference of manufacturers and representatives of 
lines operating in Central Freight Association territory it 
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was agreed that the different kinds of composition. board 
might very properly be called paper board. The value of 
the different boards is about the same, and the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding their transportation 
are said to be exactly the same. In view of these facts 
there would appear to be no justification for applying dif- 
fering commodity rates on composition paper boards, 
which, although differently named, are really: the same 
product. 

We find that the proposed increased rates on chip board 
have not been justified. 


Candy. 


The only rates on candy under review in this proceeding 
are the commodity rates of 40 cents and 42 cents from 
Kansas City and Omaha, respectively, to Memphis, Tenn. 
It is proposed to cancel these rates, which are any-quan- 
tity rates, and apply in lieu thereof the Western Classifi- 
cation basis. This would result in rates of 65 cents and 
67 cents, respectively, on less-than-carload shipments and 
of 45 and 47 cents, respectively, on carload shipments. 
Respondents were unable to give the origin of these rates, 
but they claim that it was only through oversight that 
the rates were not canceled years ago. 

As a general rule the rates from Kansas City to Mem- 
phis are the same as those from Kansas City to Chicago, 
but the rates in question are considerably lower than 
those from Kansas City to Chicago. The rates from St. 
Louis to Memphis are 45 cents, less carloads, and 30 cents, 
carloads, as against 40 cents any quantity from Kansas 
City to Memphis. The short-line distance from St. Louis 
to Memphis is 305 miles; from Kansas City to Memphis, 
484 miles. 

We find that the proposed cancellation of the commodity 
rates in question has been justified. 


Cooperage 

On cooperage, which includes barrels, well buckets, 
casks, drums, kegs and tierces, respondents propose to in- 
crease the carload minima from Chicago, Peoria, Missis- 
sippi River crossings, and related points to Missouri River 
cities and related poirits, and from and to miscellaneous 
points in Iowa and Missouri, and also to cancel the ap- 
plication of the so-called two for-one rule. The present 
minima, those proposed in the suspended schedules, and a 
compromise basis offered by respondents at the hearing 


are shown in the following table, in pounds: 
Com- 
Proposed promise 


Length of cars. Present minima. minima. basis. 

SS S008 BRO WRGRT. o.c.0:0:06 6ce0 14,000 to 12,740 14,000 14,000 
40 feet 6 inches and over 36 

| RE ey eee: 15,680 to 14,420 15,680 15,680 
Except cars 40 feet in length 

and 9 feet in height........ 15,680 21,000 20,000 
45 feet and over 40 feet 6 

DE ‘a cancndeeetcdewnnce ce 17,780 to 16,100 25,200 20,000 

50 feet and over 45 feet...... 19,880 to 17,780 25,200 24,000 


The present rates on cooperage between the points re- 
ferred to are on the class D basis. For some time re- 
spondents have been dissatisfied with the earnings on 
this traffic, and have considered making an increase in the 
rates. Certain manufacturers of heavy “slack” barrels 
became aware of the carriers’ intention and suggested that 
the earnings be increased by an increase in the carload 
minima. This suggestion was adopted and the suspended 
schedules were the result. Subsequently certain manu- 
facturers of “tight” barrels, who had protested against the 
proposed minima, conferred with respondents, and the com- 
promise basis shown in the above table was agreed upon. 
At the hearing, however, numerous manufacturers and ship- 
pers, who had not been advised of and did not participate 
in the conference referred to, vigorously protested against 
both the compromise basis and the basis proposed in the 
suspended schedules. The only witness who appeared for 
respondents testified that the object of the increased min- 
ima was to secure an increase in the carload earnings. 
This witness did not know whether the proposed minima 
could be loaded, but admitted that if they could not be 
loaded they should not be approved. 

Five large manufacturers and shippers of both~ slack 
and tight cooperage, including one who had agreed :to the 
compromise basis above referred to, testified and demon- 


strated by exhibits of average car loadings for varying-: 


periods that neither the minima proposed in the suspended 


schedules nor those contemplated by the compromise basis- 
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can be loaded. In fact, the experience of these manufac. 
turers and shippers is that the*present minima for the 
average run of box cars up to 50 feet in length cannot be 
loaded. The record indicates, too, that the cars are loaded 
to their full visible capacity. The consensus of opinion 
of the protestants represented at the hearing is tha‘ the 
carload earnings on this traffic, if too low, should be jp. 
creased by increases in the rates rather than in the 
minima. 

If a shipper orders a large car and the carrier is unable 
to furnish it, the so-called two for one rule requires that 
two smaller cars shall be furnished and the minimum 
weight applicable to the size of the car ordered applied, 
In Furnishing Cars at Carrier’s Convenience, 42 I. C. ¢, 
379, 381 (The Traffic World, Jan. 13, 1917, p. 71), we stated 
that such a rule is a desirable one and should be abro. 
gated only for exceptional reasons. The respondents herein 
desire to cancel the application of the rule on cooperage 
because, as their one witness testified, it is being abused, 
This witness expressed the opinion that shippers ordered 
large cars when they knew that large cars were not avail- 
able, and that the real purpose of such orders was to secure 
two smaller cars under the two for one rule. On the other 
hand, the record shows that the shippers load the cars to 
their full visible capacity and that large cars are ordered 
only when actually needed. As it is impossible to load the 
prescribed minima in the smaller cars, it is not surprising 
that some large cars are ordered. What respondents’ wit- 
ness characterizes as an abuse of the rule is really a proper 
and legitimate use of that rule, governed by tariff pro- 
visions. The so-called abuse could be curtailed if proper 
minima for the small cars were established. 

We find and conclude that the proposed increased minima 
and the proposed cancellation of the two for one rule on 
cooperage have not been justified. 


Grapes 


Respondents publish commodity rates on grapes, car- 
loads, Minimum weight 24,000 pounds, between Chicago, 
Peoria and other distributing centers on the one hand, 
and points in Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan on the other. It is proposed to 
cancel these commodity rates, leaving the Western Classi- 
fication basis of third class, minimum weight 20,000 pounds, 
to apply. Grapes move exclusively in refrigerator cars, 
which must be iced to protect the shipments in transit. 

In State of Iowa vs. C., St. P., M. & O. Ry. Co., 28 I. C. 
C., 76 (The Traffic World, Aug. 9, 1913, p. 320); 29 I. C. C.,, 
539 (The Traffic World, March 21, 1914, p. 554), and re 
lated cases, we reduced the class rates from Chicago to 
the interior Iowa cities. To many points, such as Des 
Moines and Fort Dodge, the class rates were made lower 
than the commodity rates on grapes, so the carriers can- 
celed the commodity rates. As a result of this readjust- 
ment many destinations are without commodity rates from 
any distributing center, others have commodity rates from 
some centers and the third-class basis from other centers, 
while still other destinations have commodity rates from 
all distributing points. Subsequently the carriers made 4 
recheck of the remaining commodity rates on grapes in 
Western Trunk Line territory and found them in a very 
chaotic condition. After considering the situation as 4 
whole it was decided to cancel such commodity rates. The 
application of the third-class rates would result in it 
creases ranging from one-half cent to 11% cents, reductions 
as great as 3% cents, and in some instances no change 
whatever. 

The present and proposed rates between representative 


points are as follows: 
Present Proposed 


From— rates rates. 
Ciicame, Til., to St.. Paul, Mini.........cccceses 32% 40 
Coreen, Ti., CO EPWIMER, BEER. ccccccccccccccecs 32% 44 
Chicago, TL, to La Crosse, Wi8........cscccccses 32% 33 
Chicago, Ill., to Marshalltown, Iowa ........... 34 35 
Chicago, Ill., to Mason City, Iowa...........0-. 34 40 
St. Louis, Mo., to St. Paul, Mimn........cccsece 42 42 
St. Louis, Mo., to Winona, Minn................ 40 40 
Dubuque, Iowa, to Oshkosh, Wis.............++ 32% 29 
Peoria, Ill., to Cedar Rapids, Iowa............+. 27% 28 
Peoria, Ill., to Faribault, Minn.............ecee00 32% 40 


In justification of their proposed action, respondents 
point out that grapes are the only fresh fruit moving i 


‘Western Trunk Line territory on which commodity rates 


lower than the classification basis are maintained. ‘They 


. state that shippers of grapes have importuned them to er 
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15 
tend the commodity rates on grapes, and that shippers of 
aC other fresh fruits were using the existence of the present 
he commodity rates*on grapes as a basis for demanding com- 
be modity rates on their shipments. Grapes are classified 
ed second class in the Official Classification: Exhibits sub- 
on mitted by respondents show that the third-class rates be- 
he tween points in Western Trunk Line territory compare 
= favorably with the second-class rates from shipping points 
he in Michigan to points in Central Freight Association and 
Eastern Trunk Line territories. 
dle The state of Iowa through its commerce counsel pro- 
at tested against the proposed cancellation of the remaining 
= commodity rates to and from points in that state. In 
a. support of the reasonableness of the present rates exhibits 
C,, were presented making comparison with the commodity 
od rates on fresh meat, but the influences affecting the rates 
> and the general circumstances and conditions surrounding 
in the movement of fresh meat are so dissimilar from those 
ge in respect to grapes that no weight can be given to such a 
a. comparison. The only shipper who appeared at the hear- 
ed ing stated that the minimum weight of 24,000 pounds re- 
- quired in connection with the commodity rates could not 
easily be loaded, but that he preferred the commodity 
- rates with that minimum weight to the third-class rates 
to BF with the minimum weight of 20,000 pounds. 
he On the whole record we find and conclude that respond- 
ng ents have justified the proposed cancellation of the com- 
it: modity rates on grapes. 
er Heating Apparatus 
r0- : , 
er The only change proposed on heating apparatus is a 
redescription of the articles taking the commodity rates 
na from Chicago, Mississippi River crossings and other points 
on to points in Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, etc. It is not clear 
from the present description just what the term heating 
apparatus includes. The proposed description removes this 
uncertainty by referring to the heating apparatus classified 
ar fifth class in the Western Classification. It is also pro- 
20, posed that shipments of iron and steel pipe, fittings, con- 
id, nections and couplings, in mixed carloads with heating 
er apparatus, shall be subject to rule 21-B of the Western 
to Classification. Under this rule the weight of the pipe 
si- fittings, connections and couplings would be limited to 3314 
ds, per cent of the total weight of the shipment. No protestant 
Ts, appeared in opposition to these changes, and we find that 
they have been justified. 
: Hollow Building Blocks and Hollow Building Tile 
1. Prior to Sept. 1, 1915, a rate of 8 cents on hollow build- 
to ing blocks and hollow building tile, carloads, was in effect 
Jes from Fort Dodge, Iowa, to Chicago group points, which 
er includes points in northern Illinois and practically the 
n- whole of Wisconsin. On that date that rate was increased 
st: to 10 cents to points in Wisconsin north of the main line 
1m of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway from Prairie 
om du Chien to Milwaukee, except points on the Green Bay & 
rs, Western, Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western, and Ahnapee & 
m Western railways. The failure to increase the rate to 
a points on the latter lines was due to an error in publish- 
in ing the tariff. In this proceeding it is proposed to correct 
ry that error. 
a Grand Rapids, Mich., Green Bay and Sturgeon Bay, Wis.. 
he are representative destinations affected by the proposed 
in rates. The ton-mile earnings under the present and pro- 
ns Posed rates to these points are shown in the following 
ge table: 
Pro- 
ive From Fort Dodge Present posed Ton-mile earnings. 
to— Miles. rates. rates. Present. Proposed. 
Cents. Cents. Mills. Mills. 
sed Grand Rapids ....... 311 8 10 5.14 6.43 
5. SIO. s-0aseeaic 407 8 10 3.92 4.91 
Sturgeon Ray ....... 464 8 10 3.45 4.31 


The rate on hollow building blocks from Mason City, 
lowa, to the entire Chicago group is 8 cents, but Mason 
City is served by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail: 
Way, which gridirons the state of Wisconsin. Mason City 
18 also 72 miles nearer than Fort Dodge to the particular 
destinations above referred to. The general adjustment 





nts 





Mason C‘iy on the one hand, and points in the Chicago: 
froup on the other, contemplates higher rates to and from 
Fort Dodve than to and from Mason City. ' 

No protestants appeared at the hearing in opposition to 





tes 
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of rates on other commodities between Fort Dodge and * 





the proposed rates, and we find on the record before us 
that they have been justified. 


Soda and Soda Products 


The articles included under this general head are silicate 
of soda, caustic soda, calcium chloride, sal soda, soda ash 
(except washing, scouring and cleaning compounds), mono- 
hydrate of soda and sesquicarbonate of soda. The first 
three articles named are sometimes shipped in tank cars, 
minimum weight 60,000 pounds, while all the articles are 
shipped in box cars, minimum weight 50,000 pounds. It is 
proposed to increase all the rates on these articles, in 
carloads, except in tank cars from Missouri River cities 
eastbound, between Chicago, Mississippi River cities, St. 
Paul-Minneapolis and related points, and Missouri River 
cities and points east and west thereof. The following 
table presents a comparison of the rates on silicate of 
soda from and to representative points: 


Present Proposed 


Miles. rates. rates. 

From Chicago to— 

 &f eee ee ee el 17 17 

I aia. Bice rw ike 0 Sc ariniac brie 451 15 17 

RE hoo ccin.see aw disrnes.scas Sa esewne 488 15 17 
From St. Louis to— 

I lacs Gaia pe cipasatn aa mewinieloRia-e-ba 588 18 18 

pO er een 274 10 12 

RINE sig -cte.ss ere ata narcl psa acmwicmem.alerwrs 412 10 12 
From Kansas City to St. Paul..... 490 16 18 
From Omaha to St. Paul........... 346 15 17 


While no increases are proposed from Chicago and St. 
Louis to St. Paul, an increase of 2 cents is proposed in 
all the other rates shown in the above table. The rates 
from Chicago to St. Paul on other commodities are gener- 
ally lower than those from Chicago to Missouri River cit- . 
ies, whereas the proposed rates from Chicago to Missouri 
River cities on all soda products except sal soda are the 
same or lower than those from Chicago to St. Paul. In 
other words, the proposed increased rates will bring the 
general adjustment of rates on soda products more nearly 
in line with that on other commodities. 

The commodity rates on silicate of soda, caustic soda 
and calcium chloride (liquid) in tank cars, between Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and the Missouri River cities formerly 
applied westbound only, but since September 1, 1915, they 
have been applied eastbound also. The westbound rates 
on which the great volume of the traffic moves have fluc- 
tuated considerably in the last 10 years. Taking the rates 
on silicate of soda, in barrels, casks, drums or pails, for 
illustration, the fluctuation has been as follows: 


Rates to Missouri 
River cities from— 


Effective date. Chicago. St. Louis. 
I Ei ROU bin os 6,00 enc Biwaiidtenasasewsee 17% 12% 
PE ee eae ne eee eee 15 40 
Ne ee rv hs Sido aswes cawioasb anew eereeen *15 *10 
SB UD, Bic Sn eio sina nee beet Oar Seg. ou 17 12 
I SN 6 ria n.d aioe ew-d beaaoaecemnaieS aaeris 15 10 
SU Be. NE 6 kone ek bnew wEaene ees enind oud t17 12 





*Minimum weight increased from 40,000 pounds to _ 50,000 
pounds. 
tUnder suspension herein. 


There are commodity rates between the same points on 
other kinds of soda products. On Glauber’s salt, which is 
sulphate of soda, and on salt cake, which is very crude 
sulphate of soda, the rates from Chicago and St. Louis to 
Missouri River cities are 17% cents and 1214 cents, re- 
spectively. On borax, which is borate of soda, and not 
much more valuable than the soda products involved 
herein, the rates are on the fifth class basis, viz., 27 and 22 
cents, respectively. On common salt. which is chloride of 
soda, and of which there is a very heavy movement, the 
rates are 16.5 cents and 14.8 cents, respectively. 


A soap manufacturing concern in Kansas City, the only 
protestant represented at the hearing, objects to the pro- 
posed increased-rates on silicate of soda, soda ash, and 
caustic soda.. During the year 1915 this concern received 
115 cars of silicate of soda, 170 cars of caustic soda and 80 
cars of soda ash. All this movement was in box cars and 
the average loading was considerably in excess of the 
minimum carload weight. This protestant is now pur- 
chasing its silicate of soda in Kansas City, a plant manu- 
facturing that product having recently been established at 
that point. Protestant secures its soda ash from Hutch- 
inson, Kan.. and Detroit, Mich., and its caustic soda from 
Detroit. The rate from Detroit to Kansas City is 221% 
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cents, while that from Hutchinson to Kansas City is 10 
cents. No increase is proposed in the latter rate. 

In support of.the present rates protestant submitted ex- 
hibits comparing the car-mile earnings therefrom with 
those from rates on other commodities moving between 
the same points, and also with the average ‘car-mile earn- 
ings on all freight transported by certain western trunk 
lines. These exhibits have been given due consideration, 
but it is not deemed necessary to analyze them in detail 
in this report. 

We find and conclude that the proposed rates on these 
commodities have been justified. 


Stone 


It is proposed to increase the rates on stone in carloads 
from Farley, Iowa, to stations on the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway in Illinois. The present rate is 75 cents per 
ton and the proposed rates range from 80 cents to $1.70 
per ton. The distances range from 41 miles to 160 miles. 
Stone dealers in Chicago have pointed to the present 
rate from Farley as the proper basis for measuring the 
rates from Chicago. In investigating the merits of that 
proposition the respondent carrier ascertained that during 
the last three years only two cars of stone had moved from 
Farley. 

In support of the proposed rates comparison is made with 
the rates on building stone, which is the kind of. stone 
produced at Farley, from Mantorville, Minn., to equidistant 
stations on respondent’s line in Iowa. The surrounding 
circumstances and conditions from Mantorville to Iowa 
stations are substantially similar to those from Farley to 
Illinois stations. The comparison shows that the proposed 
rates from Farley are the same or lower, distance consid- 
ered, than the present rates from Mantorville. 

No protestant appeared at the hearing in opposition to 
the proposed rates. We find that the proposed rates have 
been justified. 

Toilet Paper 


Commodity rates lower than the Western Classification 
basis of fifth class, subject to a minimum weight of 36,000 
pounds, on toilet paper, in straight or mixed carloads with 
certain other kinds of unprinted paper, are maintained be- 
tween Chicago, Mississippi River cities and related points, 
on the one hand, and Missouri River cities and points east 
and west thereof, on the other. It is proposed to cancel 
the application of these commodity rates so far as toilet 
paper is concerned, thus leaving the classification basis 
of fifth class, minimum weight 24,000 pounds, subject to 
rule 6-B, to apply on toilet paper. It is also proposed to 
provide for the application of fifth-class rates, minimum 
weight 36,000 pounds, on toilet paper and paper towels, in 
mixed carloads with certain other kinds of unprinted paper. 
The minimum earnings per standard car of 36 feet on toilet 
paper from Chicago to Missouri River cities, for example, 
are, under the present rate, $72; under the proposed rate, 
$64.80. . 

It is impossible to load 36,000 pounds of toilet paper in 
an ordinary box car. The shippers complained about the 
matter and respondents decided to reduce the minimum 
carload weight and increase the rates. Protestants have 
no objection to this change, but they contend that the 
present commodity rates subject.to the higher minimum 
weight should be continued on mixed carload shipments 
of toilet paper and other kinds of unprinted paper. The 
testimony of one witness for respondents indicates that 
the elimination of toilet paper from the commodity rate 
mixture was unintentional. 

We find that respondents have justified the proposed 
cancellation of the present commodity rates on toilet pa- 
per, in straight carloads, but have not justified the pro- 
posed cancellation of such rates on mixed carload ship- 
ments of toilet paper with other kinds of unprinted paper. 


Wrapping Paper 


There are two descriptions of wrapping paper with dif- 
ferent commodity rates applying thereon between Chicago, 
Mississippi River cities and related points on the one 
hand, and Missouri River cities, St. Paul-Minneapolis and 
related points on the other. One description includes un- 
printed rag and unprinted oiled, waxed, or paraffined 
manila paper, in straight or mixed carloads with other 
unprinted papers, such as blotting, poster, document, 
manila, and news print. The other description includes 
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printed or unprinted wrapping paper described a: rogip 
glazed or vegetable parchment, glassine, greaseprvof, and 
waxed, oiled or paraffined (other than manila), in traight 
or mixed carloads with such other articles as pape: tablets 
wrappers, bags and boxes or cartons, k. d. The ‘ates pa 
these two descriptions compare as follows betwee: repre 
sentative points: 


From Chi«ago. 
= ‘ First Second 
escription. descriptj 
Kansas City 20 a 
Omaha 20 
St. 


From St. | 
Kansas City 15 
Omaha. 
St. Paul 1814 
18% 


It is proposed herein to transfer oiled, waxed or para. 
ffined manila paper from the first description to the second 
description, thus placing oiled, waxed or paraffined manila 
paper with other oiled, waxed or paraffined papers. It js 
said to be difficult to distinguish between waxed. manila 
and other waxed papers. Although this change will have 
the. effect of increasing the rates on oiled, waxed or 
paraffined manila paper, the protestants represented at 
the hearing do not oppose it. We think the change is a 
logical one, and find and conclude that it has been justified, 

Practically all the preposed increased rates found justi- 
fied herein are published in the same schedules as the 
proposed increased rates not found justified. The order 


to be entered will therefore require the cancellation of all 
the suspended schedules, but respondents may file other 
schedules not inconsistent with the conclusions herein an- 
nounced, on not less than five days’ notice. 


MEMPHIS GRAIN RATES 


CASE NO. 8112 (43 I. C. C., 378-392) 
MEMPHIS MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE ET AL. VS. ILL 
NOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Dec. 16, 1915. Opinion No. 4335. 


It is alleged that defendants maintain rates on grain and grain 
products to and through Cairo, Ill., which unjustly discrimi- 
nate against grain dealers at Evansville, Ind., Henderson, 
Ky., and Memphis, Tenn., on shipments from points in the 
State of Illinois to southeastern, Carolina and Mississippi 
Valley territories; Held, That the discrimination disclosed 
arises from failure of defendants to collect their published 
rates on interstate shipments through Cairo to the destina- 
tion points involved; and that the mere maintenance of 
lower rates on intrastate than on interstate shipments does 
not require a finding by this Commission that would be war- 
rant to defendants to increase their intrastate rates. 


Clements, Commissioner: 


: This is a complaint on behalf of grain dealers engaged 
in buying, selling and mixing grain, and manufacturing 
products thereof, at Memphis, Tenn., Henderson, Ky., and 
Evansville ,Ind., that defendants’ rates on grain to and 
through Cairo, Ill., on shipments from points in the state 
of Illinois to points in Mississippi Valley, southeastern, 
and Carolina territories unjustly discriminate against com- 
planants with respect to shipments of grain from the same 
points of origin to the same destinations; and that the 
maintenance of the present rates to Cairo unduly prefers 
shippers from that point. 


The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, Mo.; Board 
of Trade of Cairo; Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce and 
Merchants’ Exchange; Louisville Board of Trade; McDot- 
ald & Co., New Albany, Ind.; East Side Manufacturers’ 
Association, Belleville, Ill.; Indianapolis Board of Trade; 
State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois; Illinois Grail 
Dealers’ Association, and Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asse 
ciation of Illinois have intervened. The following carriers 
also intervened: Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway 
Company; New York Central Railroad Company; Lake 
Erie & Western Railroad Company; Toledo, St Louis & 
Western Railroad Company; Baltimore & Ohio Southwest 
ern Railroad Company; Chicago & Alton Railroad Com 
pany; Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company; To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western Railway Company: ‘hicago & 
Mlinois Midland Railway Company; Chicago, ‘?urlington 


 & Quincy Railroad Company, and Minneapolis ¢ St. Louis 


Railroad Company. 
Cairo is located in the extreme southern prt of the 
state of Illinois, near the confluence of the Ohio and Mis 
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sissippi rivers. It is reacked by the Illinois Central; 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Mobile & 
Ohio; St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, and St. Louis 
Southwestern railroads. Evansville, Ind., is on the north 
side of the Ohio River, across from Henderson, Ky., and 
is reached by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Evansville, Suburban & 
Newburgh; Illinois Central; Louisville & Nashville; Lou- 
isville, Henderson & St. Louis, and Southern. Henderson 
is 12 miles from Evansville and is served by the Illinois 
Central; Louisville & Nashville, and Louisville, Hender- 
son & St. Louis. New Albany, Ind., is acros the Ohio 
River from Louisville, Ky., and is served by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern; Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and Southern 
New Albany, Louisville and Cincinnati are known as upper 
Ohio River crossings. Rates on grain from Illinois points 
are equalized through these crossings to points in Carolina 
and southeastern territories with rates via Cairo and the 
other lower crossings. Memphis is on the Mississippi 
River, 169 miles south of Cairo, and is reached by numer- 
ous railroads, including all those which serve Cairo, except 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 

What is known as southeastern rate territory lies east 
of the main line of the Mobile & Ohio from Corinth, 
Miss., to Mobile, Ala.; on and south of the Memphis divi- 
sion of the Southern Railway from Corinth to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and on and south of a line drawn from Chattanooga 
through Cleveland, Tenn., Murphy, N. C., Wallhalla, S. C., 
Grenewood and Columbia, S. C., to Wilmington, N. C. In 
other words, this territory embraces practically the entire 
states of Georgia and Florida, most of Alabama, a small 
portion of Tennessee, and the southern half of South Caro- 
lina. Carolina territory lies north of southeastern terri- 
tory, east and south of a line drawn from Cleveland via 
the Southern Railway through Athens and Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Bristol, Tenn., including Bristol and points be- 
tween Knoxville and Jellico, Tenn., not including Jellico; 
thence east via a line drawn just south of the main line 
of the Norfolk & Western from Bristol to a point just 
south of Norfolk, Va. Mississippi Valley territory lies 
on and west of the Mobile & Ohio, as embraced in the 
description of southeastern territory, and extends west 
to the Mississippi River. 

For many years, at least since 1900, Memphis, Hender- 
son, Evansville and Cairo have been markets for the han- 
dling of grain, which moves in large volume from Illinois 
to and through all of these points. Southeastern, Caro- 
lina and Mississippi Valley territories afford consuming 
markets for grain shipped through the Ohio River cross- 
ings and Memphis. The producing territory involved in 
this proceeding is known as the grain belt of Illinois, 
which comprises that part of the state north of the line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern. 


The various railroads serving Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Evansville & Cairo have for many years, as now, com- 
peted with each other for the movement of through traffic 
to the Southeast originating in the North and West. Car- 
ners leading south from the Ohio River do not as a rule 
extend into the territory north of the river, but have their 
northern termini at the crossings. ‘They and their con- 
nections north of the river have not generally made joint 
rates to points in the Southeast, but ratés and routes are 
80 adjusted that there is free through movement via all 
the crossings. Cincinnati is the only Ohio River crossing 
served by the Cincinnati, New Orelans & Texas Pacific, 
and this carrier derives its greatest traffic from business 
passing through that gateway. It has a shorter haul on 
& small proportion of traffic which moves over the South- 
ern through Louisville and Evansville, but it does not 
Share in that which moves from these crossings via the 
Louisville & Nashville. It has no share in the traffic that 
moves from Cairo. The Louisville & Nashville serves 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Evansville, and endeavors to 
secure the greatest possible movement through those 
crossings. The Southern serves Louisville and Evansville, 
and nai urally prefers those crossings to Cairo. The IIli- 
hois Cer ntral reaches Louisville, Evansville and Cairo, but 
does not reach Cincinnati. The Mobile & Ohio reaches 
Cairo, va not any other Ohio River crossing. Under 
the adjustment of rates on grain that has prevailed in the 
bast froin the various Ohio River crossings to points in 
the Soi ‘theast, a part of the traffic on approximately an 
*qual ra'e basis has moved via all the crossings. Dealers 
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located at each of them are thus able to compete for 
business on a substantially equal basis. 

Rates to Memphis from the producing territory in ques- 
tion are uniformly 4 cents higher than to Cairo and Evans- 
ville, and carriers from Memphis, by transit arrangements, 
equalize the rates through the latter point to southeastern, 
Carolina and Mississippi Valley territories with those 
through the Ohio River crossings. A large percentage of 
the grain handled ai Cairo, Henderson, Evansville and 
Memphis is drawn from Illinois, and most of it is sold 
in the territories here involved. The grain shipping in- 
terests of all the Ohio River crossings and Memphis, 
therefore, come in competition with Cairo in buying grain 
in Illinois and selling it in the consuming territories. 


It is shown that by tariffs to become effective March 
15, 1913, filed with this Commission and with the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission of Illinois, since superseded 
by the State Public Utilities Commission of Illinois, the 
defendants jointly and severally proposed to increase by 
an average amount of 1 cent per 100 pounds their inter- 
state rates on grain and grain products from points in 
the state of Illinois to Evansville, Henderson, Cairo, Mem- 
phis and-other destinations in the South and Southeast; 
that in the same tariffs the defendants proposed to in- 
crease in the same amounts their intrastate rates on 
the same commodities from points in Illinois to Cairo, 
East St. Louis, Peoria and Chicago, Ill.; that the proposed 
increased rates were suspended by this Commission and 
by the state commission; that in Grain Rates in Central 
Freight Association Territory, 28 I. C. C., 549 (The Traffic 
World, Dec. 27, 1913, p. 1192), the proposed increases in 
interstate rates were found to have been justified, and 
on Jan. 8, 1914, became effective; that the state commis- 
sion held the proposed increases in the state rates in 
suspension until Oct. 8, 1914, when they were disapproved, 
and that the defendants then prosecuted an appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Sangamon County, Illinois, in accordance 
with the provisions of the state Jaw, where the case is 
awaiting decision. 

There is very little local consumption of grain at Cairo, 
practically all of it transported to that point being re- 
shipped to interstate points in the South and Southeast. 
Since the increased interstate rates became effective, IIli- 
nois grain has been shipped to Cairo at the intrastate 
rates and reshipped to points of consumption in the ter- 
ritories in question. at the rates applicable from Cairo. 
The following table, submitted by a representative of the 
Illinois Centrai:, purports to show interstate and intrastate 
rates in cents per 100 pounds on coarse grain to Cairo 
from representative Illinois points; through combinations 
of interstate rates to representative points in southeastern 
and Carolina territories, and through rates based on the 
intrastate rates to Cairo as a factor: 


Champaign, 
Decatur, 
Danforth, Chats- 
Effingham, worth, Sub- Free- 
To— Farmer City. El Paso. lette. port. 
Colne, SRAPRREOES 6 ic.cce vieesieeee 7 S 9 10 
Cairo, interstate ......cccceseces 8 9 10 11 
Evansville, SRI, cco pce aise sod ob aes biwibiam 8 9 10 11 
MemonIe. TOON, ..cccce cece ess 12 13 14 15 
Atlanta, Ga.: 
Memphis combination ....... 32 33 34 35 
Evansville combination ..... 32 33 4 35 
Cairo combination, inter- 
OED WHE oc nacccccekscctece. Be 33 34 35 
Cairo combination, ‘intra- 
ee re 31 32 33 34 
Birmingham, Ala.: — 
Evansville combination ..... 30 31 32 33 
Memphis combination ....... 30 31 32 33 
Cairo combination, jinter- 
WET THD. 6 :d:0:0:0:0:0:0 0:5, 09-0:05 30 31 32 33 
Cairo combination, intra- 
BURNS DE i ios os ten wiena ds 29 30 31 32 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: y 
Evansville combination ..... 29 30 31 32 
Memphis combination ...... 29 30 31 32 
Cairo combination, inter- 
SERS WEEE. bk e560 8s anwieos 29 30 31 32 
Cairo combination, intra- 
Pe IE ico cock eciew wees s 28 +) 30 31 
Jacksonviile, Fla.: } 
Evansville combination ..... 3 32 3 4 
Memphis combination ..... 3 32 33 
Cairo combination, inter- 
BERG TORE 6 feccccssed acess 31 32 33 34 
Cairo combination, intra- 
WEGEO: WON 54:58 4-0 0'Swnecade'e 30 31 32 33 
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Charlotte, N. C.: 


Evansville combination ..... 3 37 38 39 
Memphis combination ...... 36 37 38 39 
Cairo combination, inter- 

ERP ar 36 37 38 39 
Cairo combination, intra- 

4 ae a 35 36 37 38 

Spartanburg, S. C.: 

Evansville combination ..... 39 40 41 42 
Memphis combination ...... 39 40° 41 42 
Cairo combination, inter- 

OE rar ters .. 40 41 42 
Cairo combination, intra- 

PE ak ha wee bane 38 39 40 41 


Effective Jan. 1, 1916, rates on grain from Cairo, Evans- 
ville and Memphis to Atlanta and Birmingham were in- 
creased 1 cent, making the through combination rates 1 
cent higher to the points named than shown in the table. 

It will be noted that by paying the intrastate rates to 
Cairo and by shipping oubound at rates in effect from 
Cairo, the Cairo shipper is able to have his grain trans- 
ported from points of origin in Illinois to points of des- 
tination in the territories before mentioned at 1 cent 
per 100 pounds less for the through movement than is 
charged shippers at Evansville, Henderson and other Ohio 
River crossings and Memphis for through transportation 
to the same points via the various gateways at which such 
shippers are engaged in business. 

However, upon examination of tariffs on file we find 
that the Illinois Central in M. P. Washburn’s Carolina 
grain tariff No. 2, I. C. C. No. 155, effective Nov. 1, 1915, 
which canceled I. C. C. No. 141, effective April 15, 1915, 
naming the same rates, publishes joint through rates on 
grain and grain products, carloads, from its grain-pro- 
ducing stations in Illinois to local and junction points in 
Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina. The joint 
through rates from and to illustrative points named below 


are as follows: 
TO CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Grain 

From— Grain. products. Flour. 
Via Cairo, Mounds or Evansville: 

CP g 5.nok co.00 bnerde ganda 35.8 (1) (1) 

re rn rer ra ae 35.8 (1) (1) 

NS ag core de wank ba ee eae e $5.3 (1) (1) 

WOEMNOE CRY onc cece cctce ce cccsis 35.8 (1) (1) 

POO RCT TT ree re 35.8 36.5 38.5 

ee err ee 35.8 36.5 38.5 

EE (gin din ghcac ka bake ea wbeie es 35.8 36.5 38.5 

ire re rr 36.3 37.0 39.0 
Via Cairo or Mounds: 

DEE ceccticaidencceniecent 35.8 (1) (1) 

TO SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Grain 

From— Grain. products. Flour. 
Via Cairo, Mounds or Evansville: 

ON Ee rere Tr 38.8 (1) (1) 

rer: tee 38.8 (1) (1) 

I a cdl ee anise eee 38.3 (1) (1) 

a Ae eer 38.8 (1) (1) 

CE bn asco enegeasee ee 38.8 39.5 40.5 

ED oa acai ee ae memes new adee 38.8 39.5 40.5 

ES A Ser ra me a 38.8 39.5 40.5 

PR eer re 39.3 40.0 41.0 
Via Cairo or Mounds: 

I, aaa ae ta 38.8 (1) (1) 


(1) No joint rates published. 


At the hearing no reference was made to the above 
tariff or the joint rates herein provided. In connection 
with this tariff the transit circular of the Illinois Central 
provides that shipments outbound from Cairo shall be 
billed at the through rates from points of origin. We are 
not advised on this record as to what shipments the rates 
named are applied in actual practice. It will be noted 
that these joint rates are generally less than thé com- 
bination of interstate rates into and out of Cairo. 


Competition in the sale of grain is keen and active. 
Slight differences in cost or in price of sale decide the 
markets to which grain will go, and very slight differences 
in rates will decide the routes over which it will move. 
Buyers and sellers of grain figure on fractions of a cent. 
A total freight charge of 1 cent per 100 pounds less via 
Cairo than via the other gateways means that a dealer 
at Cairo can bid a fraction of a cent more on grain or 
ean sell it for a fraction of a cent less than his com- 
petitors at other crossings and secure the business. 

As before stated, except as shown above, there are no 
joint rates on grain applicable to shipments from the 
Illinois grain fields to southeastern territory published 
by the defendants. The through rates are made up of a 
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combination of the rates to and from the Ohio River crogs- 
ings. It was stated by a representative of the Louisville 
& Nashville that since 1881 Louisville, Evansville and 
Henderson have been on a parity with Cairo with respect 
to rates on grain shipped to the Southeast; and that since 
1898 proportional rates have been maintained from Louis. 
ville and Cincinnati, which also place them on the <ame 
basis with respect to through shipments of grain froni the 
Illinois fields to the Southeast. Since 1886 through rates 
via Memphis have also been equalized with rates through 
the Ohio River crossings. 


Joint rates are published from Illinois points to points 
in Mississippi Valley territory. Prior to Jan: 8, 1914, the 
through rates were equal to the combinations of inter. 
mediate rates to and from Cairo, as well as of rates to 
and from Memphis. By the use of the intrastate raies to 
Cairo, plus the reshipping rates from Cairo to points in 
the Mississippi Valley, the through charges via Cairo may 
be reduced 1 cent. The following table shows the rates, 
in cents per 100 pounds, on corn and oats from various 
points in Illinois to New Orleans territory; first, the 
rates applicable intrastate and interstate to Cairo; the 
joint through rates to New Orelans in effect prior to and 
from Jan. 8, 1914, and the charges that would result by 
using intrastate rates to Cairo: 


To Cairo. To New Orleans. 


Prior to Effective Combi- 

Intra- Inter- Jan. 8, Jan. 8, nation 

F'rom— state. state. 1914. 1914. rates. 
PE oc ctnccsccanee 7 8 17 18 17 
SE pat decisnnceee cou 7 : 8 17 18 17 
I naiudiniaaactnawee koa 8 9 18 19 18 
OO ge eee 7 8 17 18 17 
eee 8 9 18 19 18 
NE 5 otarias ai eiavdcaratigrnncate 7 8 “17 18 17 
SNE, ae. ki. c-09sbcad 7 8 17 18 17 
DE 2s 66640.400000006068 8 9 18 19 18 
re 9 10 19 20 19 
Ne rrr re 7 8 17 18 17 
AER RRR SS etary ee 8 9 18 19 18 
SEY Sescaiglala( S'Winveleie emaais 9 10 19 20 19 
East Dubuque ......... 11 12 21 22 21 
NS rt lae ava a aa mialece ae 7 8 17 18 17 
NS ee ree 7 8 17 18 17 
0 Ae 7 8 17 18 17 
eee rrr ere 8 9 18 19 «18 
NOP CG 2c csceccce 7 8 17 18 * 
OT Re 8 9 18 19 18 
Rr ere 7 8 17 18 17 
WE, sb osicsenaceewes 7 8 17 18 17 
EE So kot bolas ie a 10 19 20 19 
eee rer 8 9 18 19 18 


Joint through rates in cents per 100 pounds, on corm 
and oats from certain Illinois points to illustrative points 
in Mississippi Valley territory are as follows: 


To To To Hat- 

From— Meridian. Jackson. tiesburg. 
I, ois i'n ss ociemassngnriomenwes 26 26 27 
EE OPO COLOR 26 26 27 
CIE cic scicwinieancads io ntewrae's 26 26 27 
MEIN 65 cipna'n asin wcckeinnlereweans ane's 26 26 27 
ee ree ne 27 27 28 
MEE oi c.osucwcenctccae ness 26 26 27 
Ee ee rer 27 27 28 
NN REE ee ee ae 26 26 27 
ME, Soowiccuis fg ails atacins Wh ce vaee wae 26 26 27 
RE ae penn 29-*28 29-*28 30-*29 
I Gialiwik in. 5 ges Wik ack sham dimna ametb meielaeis 28 28 29 
Oe 28 28 29 
EE a epee ee ee 27 27 28 
| ENS eer nee ie 29 29 30 
To To Brook- To Lun- 

From— West Point. haven. berton. 
NN cr tra ask eas 26 27 27 
MI Sicelatcsee Poy cre aay aware ts 26 27 27 
ESE ELLE ee 26 27 27 
BREE, 6 oc sescvcrvesccesensseeves 26 27 21 
COROT E ic cce cee seseccscwceciness 27 28 2d 
SS OT aaa ae ee 26 27 27 
I 5.5200 Sk a ein ain ae eaarerseiieo' 27 28 28 
NE a iu inantan ge 4on we Oa on ieee a elas 26 27 ot 
RS et oe cit akin eos 26 27 27 
SE hea carta csu.si'e oe Sache wee ones 29 30-*29 *29 
I cs 8 ecg al Se leu a aad Sat yeas 28 29 4 
NE ip Sirmnic qaioderersacnd rains e's 28 29 = 
BY 2 bc rn cisig ce tmedaddieomneeie tin 27 28 an 
WINE, 5 oe oka s ciais cap mamaninle’ 29 30 30 





*Lower rates took effect Feb. 10, 1916. 


Reshipping and local rates on corn and oats from Cairo 
to Mississippi Valley points in effect on Jan. 1, 1916, and 
Jan. 8, 1914, and the local rates from Cairo to the same 
points, effective on the same dates, are as follows: 











Ap! 
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Reshipping rates. Local rates. 
Jan. 1, Jan. 8, Jan. 1, Jan. 8, 
From Cairo to— 1916. 1914 1916 1914. 
MeTIGiIAN «2.20 000scccsee cece 18 12% 22 16% 
MAMEBON. 2:4's09 o0\9s:0 6 a0 os v500s 18 12% 22 16% 
MMSICHIMNEEE «0 cp co piaacccen cee 19 17 23 21 
SS. fee 18 17 20 17% 
Brookhaven .....--.ccceesee 19 17 23 21 
TumbertOn ...2ccscccccccces 19 it 23 21 


There are joint rates in effect from Illinois shipping 
points to Memphis. The rates on wheat are somewhat 
higher than the rates on corn and oats to certain Missis- 
sippi Valley points, but the difference between the intra- 
state and interstate rates to Cairo is the same on all kinds 
of grain and the products thereof. We here consider only 
the rates on grain. 

The defendants concede that competition between car- 
riers and markets demands that the Ohio River crossings 
and Memphis should be, so far as the rates on grain to 
these territories are concerned, maintained on a parity. 
The interveners, excepting alone the Cairo interests, show 
that the ability of Cairo dealers to ship through from 
Illinois points to points in consuming territories at a total 
charge of 1 cent less than via the other gateways con- 
stitutes a perference which has a marked effect on their 
ability to compete. 

The Cairo Board of Trade states that its shippers of 
grain have an advantage of 1 cent per 100 pounds in 
freight rates paid by them on traffic to the Southeast 
over their competitors who were formerly on a parity with 
respect to such shipments. It does not admit that it has 
a similar advantage with respect to shipments to Mis- 
sissippi Valley territory. It is testified by a Henderson 
dealer that he was informed by a Cairo dealer that grain 
shipped into Cairo by the [Illinois Central under intra- 
state rates was turned over to the Mobile & Ohio at Cairo, 
and that the latter carrier applied its reshipping rates from 
Cairo with the result that the through rates were cut to 
the extent of 1 cent. It is certain that if dealers in Cairo 
pay the intrastate rates inbound and are permitted to ship 
the same or an equivalent amount of grain outbound to 
Cairo, they do pay 1 cent less for through transportation 
than a shipper would pay from point of origin, or a dealer 


at Memphis, Evansville, or Henderson would pay on. 


through shipments via these points. 

The alleged discrimination brought about by the adjust- 
ment of rates under consideration we are asked by all 
parties, except the Cairo interests, to require the defend- 
ants to remove. Complainants request that the parity 
of rates that existed prior to Jan. 8, 1914, via the various 
gateways from Illinois points to the consuming territories 
in question be maintained for the future. There is no 
attack upon the reasonableness of the rates involved, and 
no evidence was submitted by complainant with respect 
to that question. Cairo shippers wish to continue to 
enjoy the advantage which they admit they are now re: 
ceiving. At the hearing a motion was made in behalf 
of the Cairo Board of Trade that this proceeding be post- 
poned until the case now before the Illinois court is de- 
cided. It was asserted that if the court held the decision 
of the Illinois commission in error, and the intrastate 
rates were increased as a result, then Cairo would have 
no advantage in the rate adjustment. No good purpose 
would have been served, in view of the conclusion we 
reach herein, by a postponement”of the hearing and dis- 
Position of this case. On brief, it is urged by the Cairo 
Board of Trade that-as the question of the propriety of 
the increase of intrastate rates to Cairo is now before 
the state court, this Commission is excluded from con- 
sideration of that issue. The answer to this is that no 
such question is before us in this proceeding. The ques- 
tion here is whether the lower through charges, based on 
intrastate rates to Cairo, applied by the defendants from 
the Illinois grain fields to destination points in the South 
and Southeast unduly discriminate against complaining 
and intervening grain dealers. 

The Cairo interests further assert that they are entitled 
to whatever advantage may accrue to them from the prac- 
tice here disclosed, because Memphis, Evansville and Hen- 
derson and the other Ohio River crossings have com- 
pensati) g advantages in rates on .grain from certain points 
I Missouri, Oklahoma, Indiana and Illinois. If, as is as- 
Serted, Cairo is unduly discriminatea against by reason 
of Tates on grain maintained by carriers from any points 
With which its dealers compete, that question may be 
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determined only upon proper proceedings where the issue 
is raised, and with respect to which hearing is had, as 
provided by statute. 


It is insisted by the defendants that the only proper 
solution of the case as presented is the application of 
but one system of rates intrastate and interstate from 
points in Illinois to Cairo; and that the measure of these 
rates should not be the intrastate rates, but the increased 
interstate rates approved by this Commission. Reference 
is made by defendants to the decision of the Commission 
in Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. B. & O. R. R 
Co., 34 I. C. C., 341 (The Traffic World, July 17, 1915, p. 
104), and reliance had by them upon the statement on 
page 359 that— 


All of these considerations lead to the conclusion that the 
only. effective remedy for the present unsatisfactory situation 
is to require the maintenance of one set of rates on grain and 
grain products from interior Missouri points to St. Louis, ap- 
plicable alike on intrastate and interstate shipments. . 


It is clear from the opinion in the case referred to that 
the conditions at St. Louis are different from those which 
prevail at Cairo, and the finding referred to is for that 
reason not controlling here. The defendants ask that if 
the Commission shall find that unjust discrimination ex- 
ists as complained of, the complainants’ prayer be granted 
by an order that shall admit of increasing their intrastate 
Illinois rates to Cairo and East St. Louis to the measure 
of their present interstate rates to those points. 


It is now well settled by decisions of this Commission 
and the courts that if rates approved by state authority 
cause undue discrimination against interstate commerce, it 
is the duty and within the power of this Commission to 
require the removal of the discrimination without-at the 
same time requiring the reduction of reasonable interstate 
rates. Houston & Texas Ry. vs. United States, 234 U. S., 
342; Railroad Commission of La. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., 
23 I. C. C., 31 (The Traffic World,.March 30, 1912, p. 599); 
Colonial Salt Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 31 I. C. C., 559 
(The Traffic World, Sept. 9, 1914, p. 568). However, the 
mere maintenance of a rate for movement of traffic wholly 
within a state lower than a rate found reasonable by this 
Commission for the local state portion of a through inter- 
state movement does not of itself constitute undue dis- 
crimination within thé meaning of the act. The State 
Public Utilities Commission of Illinois, acting within the 
seope of its authority, has the undoubted right to prescribe 
rates of freight applicable to movements of traffic by rail- 
road wholly within the state of Illinois. In a case which 
merely calls to our attention the fact that a state rate is 
lower than an interstate rate on the same traffic from and 
to the same points, we have no authority or power to con- 
demn the state rate and take action which would_be war- 
rant to carriers to increase it to the level of the applicable 
interstate rate. It is only in cases where the rates pre- 
scribed by state authorities necessarily operate to unduly 
prefer a state over an interstate shipper, or to otherwise 
interfere with the proper application of rates prescribed 
by this Commission, that the authority of the federal law 
is properly to be exercised. 

In this case we have this situation presented: Grain 
originating in the Illinois territory hereinbefore described 
is billed to Cairo, and after moving thereto all of it, ex- 
cept the comparatively small amount that may be con- 
sumed locally, moves partly to Mississippi Valley, partly 
to southeastern, and partly to Carolina territories. In 
practically all instances, to whichever territory the grain 
afterwards moves from Cairo, the original inbound billing 
to Cairo has been registered for transit account, the intent 
and purpose of which is that as to such of it as subse- 
quentiy moves out to either of these three territories it 
may have applied to it whatever total charge may be law- 
fully available under the transit tariffs from the point of 
origin to the point of final destination. 


There are in effect, as hereinbefore indicated, intrastate 
rates from the interior points of origin involved to Cairo 
which are 1 cent per 100 pounds less for local state move- 
ments than are the interstate rates approved by this Com- 
mission for the same haul. The question for decision is: 
On shipments consigned in. the first instance to Cairo and 
afterwards moved out under the tariffs and transit pro- 
visions in effect, as above stated, is the intrastate rate or 
the 1 cent higher interstate rate to be applied for the 
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movement to Cairo in making up the lawful total through 
charge? 

The question as to whether a shipment is inter or intra 
state “must be determined by the essential character of 
the commerce,” which is governed by the intent of the 
parties controlling the movement of the traffic; and this 
must be ascertained from all of the pertinent facts, cir- 
cumstances, and conditions, and “not by mere billing or 
forms of contract.” C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. Iowa, 233 
U. S., 334. It must be apparent, however, that in the case 
of traffic moving under transit tariffs providing for pro- 
portional or reshipping rates and other facilities or ar- 
rangements, dependent in their applicability upon a prior 
or subsequent movement to or from the transit point, the 
intent of the parties must be measured not merely by the 
intent of one of the parties at the time and place of ship- 
ment, but we must look to the fully ripened and com- 
pleted intent as expressed and executed by the party con- 
trolling the movement of the traffic, whether it be the 
original consignor or consignee or the owner, who may be 
neither the original consignor nor consignee. The true 
and controlling intent which determines the essential char- 
acter of the commerce is not fully matured and fixed until 
the party who, having the right so to do, decides, under 
the options lawfully available to him under the transit 
tariffs, what is to be the final destination of the shipment. 


In other words, the intent which is conclusive in deter- 
mining the character of the completed transportation is 
not fully expressed or indicated until it is decided whether 
the shipment will be disposed of locally or the transit tariff 
provisions availed of for a further movement, treating the 
whole as a continuous shipment at the lawful through 
charge, however made up; that is, whether at available 
combinations or joint through rates. Neither the billing 
of the traffic originally to Cairo nor the registry there for 
transit is conclusive of the intent which finally determines 
whether it is a state or interstate shipment. That com- 
pleted and conclusive intent is not expressed, and may not 
exist, until it is finally determined under the transit tariffs, 
by whoever controls the movement at the time, whether or 
not it is to go beyond the limits of the initial state move- 
ment. 

Manifestly the shipper, consignee, or owner of a ship- 
ment cannot treat the different stages or steps of the 
completed movement of the traffic as a single unit for 
some purposes and as separable or local movements, in 
part, for other purposes. The essential character of the 
commerce must be consistently either state or interstate. 

What we have here said is not inconsistent with the 
true intent and meaning of our holdings in Illinois Grain 
to Chicago, 40 I. C. C., 124 (The Traffic World, July 8, 
1916, p. 84), and Mechants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. B. & 
O. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C., 341, as applicable to the specific 
facts there presented. 


As before stated, the through interstate rates from Illi- 
nois grain-producing points to points in the territories in 
question are made up of rates to the Ohio River crossings 
added to the rates from the crossings to destinations. Illi- 
nois Central tariff I. C. C. No. A-8970 applies on grain and 
grain products, carloads, treated in transit, stored, trans- 
ferred, or weighed at Cairo and Mound City, Ill., and “re- 
shipped to stations on the Illinois Central Railroad (South- 
ern lines), the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad, and 
points in Mississippi Valley, southeastern and Carolina 
territories; also Key West, Fla., and New Orleans, La., for 
export.” In this tariff, as well as the one in effect at the 
time this case was heard, it is provided that— 


The reshipping in transit privileges, authorized on pages 7 to 
13, inelusive, apply on barley, corn, oats, rye, wheat and grain 
products, carloads, from points of origin specified in this tariff, 
consigned locally to Cairo, Ill, and reshipped in carloads via 
Illinois Central RK. R. from Cairo, Ill., to destinations authorized 
herein, subject to the rules provided herein. 

Reshipping in transit privileges are hereby detined as the 
topping of grain and grain products for bleaching, blending, 
change of consignee, change of. destination, cleaning, clipping, 
drying, grading, inspection, mixing, sacking, shelling, shucking, 
storage, transferring or weighing, and will apply to such grain 
and grain products as passes through elevators, warehouses or 
mills, or which may be reshipped in original cars, subject to 
the rules provided herein. 


The tariff provides rules for what appears to be ade- 
quate policing of all shipments of grain into and out of 
Gairo and contains among others not here material the 
following billing instructions: 
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Grain reshipped * * * from Cairo * * * to destinations 
* * * will be waybilled from Cairo * * * at the rate ap- 
plying from Cairo * * *, 
. On outbound waybills reference must be made to billing from 
the original point of shipment or the point from which the 
through rate is to be applied (as the case may be) showing ‘ate 
and number of inbound waybill and initials and number of 
inbound car. Where the outbound billing covers tonnage re- 
shipped on account of two or more inbound waybills and cars, 
reference to such inbound billing and cars and the sep:rate 
tonnage for each must be given. 

On bills of lading reference must be made to the origina] 
point of shipment of the commodity entitled to transit priy- 


ilege or to the point from which the through rate is to be 
applied (as the case may be). 

Bills of lading for commodities accorded transit or reship- 
ping privileges will be issued by the agent at Cairo * * + 
at rates in effect on date of the original inbound shipments to 


Cairo * #* #%, 


The tariff further provides the following with respect 
to grain reshipped from Cairo to southeastern and Caro. 
lina territories: 


On grain or grain products reshipped, or milled products 
shipped, the rates (in force on date of shipment from point of 
origin), from point of origin to Cairo, when for points of des- 
tination shown in this item, will be applied by refund. 


The points of destination referred to are in Carolina 
and southeastern territories, and similar rules and pro- 
visions are in other items in the tariff applicable to all 
points in the territories involved in this proceeding. Simi- 
lar provisions are in the tariffs of the Mobile & Ohio 
applicable to shipments to points in Carolina and south- 
eastern territories as well as to points in the Mississippi 
Valley territory. In utter disregard of the plain provisions 
of their tariffs, these defendants, so this record shows, have 
been applying to interstate shipments state rates applicable 
to a part of the through movement, which rates are not on 
file with this Commission. The lawful through interstate 
charge from any point in the grain fields of Illinois to 
southeastern territory is made up of the interstate rate to 
Cairo plus the interstate rate from that point. The rates 
from Cairo to Carolina and southeastern territories are 
the same whether the shipments move from Cairo or from 
beyond, except the joint through rates from Illinois Cen- 
tral stations to Carolina territory, hereinbefore mentioned. 

The outbound bill of lading, made in accordance with 
defendants’ established regulations, must show the point of 
origin of the grain and the date it moved therefrom. The 
outbound waybill must show in detail the history of the 
inbound movement. The interstate character of the move- 
ment from point of origin to ultimate destination is thus 
definitely fixed. When it is made to appear that a carload 
of corn or other grain has.moved to Cairo from Cham- 
paign, as illustrative, and charges have been paid on the 
basis of the state rate; and that the same car of corn, or 
an equivalent amount of the same kind of zrain moves 
outbound from Cairo under transit tariffs to a point in 
Carolina or southeastern territory, the shipment is estab- 
lished to have moved in interstate commerce, and the duty 
of defendants is to collect their lawful interstate charge 
for the through movement from point of origin to ultimate 
destination. 

The Commission has frequently been confronted with 
the confusion and discriminations arising in various ways 
out of the differences in state and interstate rates, and 
in our findings, both formal and informal, we have con- 
sistently insisted upon he exaction of the lawfully pub- 
lished interstate charges upon all traffic that moves in 
interstate commerce. Kanotex Refining Co. vs. A., T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 34 I. C. C., 271-273 (The Traffic World, June 
26, 1915, p. 1389). The machinery for complete and ade 
quate protection of interstate rates from Illinois points 
to points in southeastern and Carolina territories is Mm 
place and in operation at Cairo. It is the duty of defend- 
ants to collect, and of shippers to pay, the rates lawfully 
applicabie to interstate shipments. 

Also, with respect to shipments to Mississippi Valley 
territory, and to points in. Carolina territory, on grail 
from Illinois Central stations, there can be no doubt that 
the effective joint interstate rates must be collected on 
interstate shipments. If, as contended by the Cairo in 
terests, shipments to Cairo are local to that point, the 
through interstate rates to Mississippi.Valley points do 
not apply from points of origin. The lawful rates to apply 
outbound from Cairo, when a shipment is from Cairo 
proper, are the local rates, which are higher than the re 
shipping rates from that point. A shipment cannot pro) 
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erly be local to Cairo and at the same time be entitled 
to be reshipped therefrom at the remainder of the through 
rate from point of origin. The defendants publish through 
rates on grain and provide for reshipping in transit at 
Cairo. The stoppage at that point is for the convenience, 
and doubtless at the request, of Cairo dealers. Any device, 
py transfer from one carrier to another, or which in any 
other manner has the effect of defeating through inter- 
state rates, is unlawful. 

All this demonstrates that the difference in charges 
here disclosed does not arise wholly from the -difference 
petwen the state and interstate rates to Cairo. The de- 
fendants at Cairo have not been observing the provisions 
of their tariffs, and have thus permitted Cairo shippers 
to avoid the payment of lawful charges applicable to in- 
terstate shipments. 

In this situation no order is deemed necessary or ap- 
propriate at this time, in view of the penal provisions of 
the statute. These defendants are under legal obligations 
to apply interstate rates on shipments moving interstate 
via Cairo as well as via Memphis and the Ohio River 
crossings. When the lawful rates through Cairo are im- 
posed the discrimination complained of will no longer 
exist. 

It is asserted by the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
that the same situation here complained of prevails at 
East St. Louis and with respect to shipments through 
Peoria and Chicago. If that be true it is the duty of the 
defendants to collect their interstate rates on shipments 
of interstate traffic via those gateways. We are not ad- 
vised on this record as to the conditions which exist at 
East St. Louis or the other points referred to, but the 
obligations with respect to interstate shipments is not 
different at those points than at Cairo. 


RATES ON CREAM SEPARATORS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Manufacturers of cream separators on April 9 made vig- 
orous protest against the proposal of transcontinental 
carriers to cancel the commodity rates thereon and sub- 
stitute therefor the rates on machinery. The protests 
were made by H. A. Alexander and William E. Lamb, for 
the DeLaval Separator Company, and J. R. Summerfield, 
for the Sharples Separator Company. George G. Somers 
defended the change proposed by the carriers. 


The protestants now pay a commodity rate of $1.15 
per hundred, with a minimum of 36,000 pounds. After 
April 16 it is proposed that they shall pay a rate of $1.40 
from the lowest rated transcontinental group and $1.50 
from Poughkeepsie to the point at which the DeLaval 
Separator Company has its plant. The intermediate rate 
now runs from $1.15 to $1.40. The proposed intermediate 
rates will run from $1.40 to $1.88. The objectors said 
that if the new rates are pérmitted to go into effect they 
Will be unduly discriminatory in favor of agricultural im- 
Plements, to which they claim cream separators are most 
closely analogous. The rate on agricultural implements 
iS $1.25 on its 24,000-pound minimum from the typical 
group. 


SHREVEPORT CASE SUSPENSION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Coloraduy Building. Washington, D. C. 


The Commission, April 10, issued a further suspension 
order in I. and S. No. 958, which is the development of 
the carriers’ attempt to comply with its definite order 
m the Shreveport case. The further suspension applies 


'o supplements Nos. 10, 12 and 13 to Leland’s I. C. C. 
No, 1121 naming rates on cattle, lignite, wood and tan 
bark, which, according to the views of the Commission, 
were properly challenged by shippers in Texas as being 
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not in alignment with the Commission’s Shreveport order. 
The postponement will be from April 16 to October 16. 

At the same time the Commission denied the request of 
S. H. Cowan and other Texas shippers for an order re- 
quiring the railroads to furnish them information respect- 
ing the movement of cattle within the state of Texas 
and between Shreveport and Texas. . The denial was made 
on the theory that Cowan and his clients could obtain 
that information without a formal order directing the rail- 
roads to furnish it. 


RAIL-LAKE-AND-RAIL ADVANCES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, L. CO. 
The order of the Commission in No. 6512, Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association et al. vs. Algoma Central 
and Hudson Bay et al., which was taken as foreshadow- 
ing an advance in rail-lake-and-rail rates on April 9, is 
peculiarly worded. The inference that it foreshadowed 
the advance was drawn from the fact that the order in 
the case mentioned which, by limitation of law, would have 
expired on April 18 of this year, was vacated and set 
aside as of April 9, or just nine days before it would 
have died a natural death. 
The tariff proposing advances in rail-lake-and-rail rates 
by their dates become effective on April 9. The order, 
except for the purely formal part, was as follows: 


That the order entered in this proceeding on April 19, 1913, 
and which by its terms becomes ineffective April 18, 1917, be, 
and it is hereby, annulled and set asede as of April 9, 1917. 


EFFECTIVE DATES POSTPONED 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Commission, April 5, by means of second supple- 
mental fourth section orders Nos. 5408, 5843 and 6114, 
postponed the effective date of its orders pertaining to 
through rates to points in Louisiana and Texas; class 
and commodity rates to and from Ruston, La., and rates 
to Lafayette and other Louisiana points, to an indefinite 
time in the future. 

All of these indefinite postponements have been deter- 
mined upon because the orders affect rates which are in- 
volved in the supplemental Shreveport case, the complaint 
of Memphis against Arkansas rates, and the complaint 
of Mississippi cities against the discrimination against 
them caused by Louisiana rates. The hope of the Com- 
mission is that it will be able to deal with the whole 
subject practically anew, when it has completed its hear- 
ings in the litigations mentioned. The fourth section 
orders, the operative dates of which have been postponed, 
dealt with the situation piecemeal. While there was no 
positive conflict in the orders, there were situations which 
those interested in the questions deemed to be incon- 
sistent. 


FILING FALSE CLAIM 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A memorandum issued by the Commission says that a 

federal grand jury at New York on April 3 returned an 

indictment in one count against the Strong Machinery & 

Supply Company for filing a false claim with the Erie 

Railroad in violation of section 10 of the Act to regulate 

commerce. The facts alleged in the indictment are as 
follows: 

On Jan. 25, 1916, the Strong Machinery & Supply Com- 
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pany, a New York corporation, filed a claim with the Erie 
Railroad alleging damage in the amount of $462.88 on a 
shipment of two cases of machine packing. In support 
of the claim the defendant filed what was alleged to be a 
certified copy of its invoice to the consignee, which copy 
stated that one case containing 194% pounds of packing 
was valued at $1.25 per pound and the other containing 
146% pounds at $1.50 per pound. The elaim was promptly 
paid. The shipment was refused by the consignee and 
the carrier’s agent called upon the consignee in an effort 
to dispose of the shipment at some price. The consignee 
then disclosed the original invoice, which showed that 
the case containing 19414 pounds was purchased from 
the defendant at 74 cents per pound and the one contain- 
ing 146% pounds at 98 cents per pound, thus making 
the claim false to the extent of $175.38. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes of which they have knowledge.) 


Baltimore Traffic Club. H. R. Lewis, Pres.; C. C. Kailer, 
Secy. 

Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club. 
Hill, Pres.; J. W. Bryan, Secy. 

Brooklyn Traffic Club. E. C. Potter, Jr., Pres.; J. H. 
Branigan, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. 
Henry Adema, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Chicago Transportation Association. W. C. Siegrist, 
Pres.; T. P. Hinchcliffe, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—tTraffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. M. F. Doyle, Pres.; E. R. Bard- 
gett, Secy. F 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic club of the Columbus Chamber 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. M. G. Scovell, Pres.; C. E. Hinds, 
Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Traffic Club of the Greater Dayton Associa- 
tion. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; E. G. Biechler, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. F. M. Andrews, Pres.; 
R. Flickinger, Secy. - 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. S. Kellie, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. W. H. McCloud, Pres.; Ned Vermilya, Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. - E. C. Price, Pres.; 
E. E. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, [ll—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. 
Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. H. L. Hudson, Pres.; A. T. 
Kroon, Secy. ; 

Houston Traffic Club. 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. A. Von Dohlen, Pres.; 
J. B. Lee, Secy.-Treas. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. 
A. Wild, Secy. 


T. L 


J. H. Meglemry, Pres.; 


C. B. Hopper, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 


M. M. Davis, Pres.; M. W. Hismann, 


W. 8. 


H. M. Mayo, Pres.; F. A. Lef- 


J. L. Keach, Pres.; 


James S. Adsit, Pres.; Alfred 
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Lima Transportation Club. Lloyd P. Sherrick, 
D. L. Rupert, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Traffic Association. 
H. C. Smith, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation . Club. 
W. T. Vandenburgh, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. V. D 
Pres.; J. C. Ryan, Secy.-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. A. M. Patriarche, Pres. 
Fultz, Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. 
Gibson, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. 
Busby, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. 
C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club, T. N. Jarvis, 
Swope, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. C. D. Blaine, Pres.; B. J. Drum. 
mond, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. T. A. Grier, Pres.; C. H. 
Gillig, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. 
Montgomery, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. E. F. Austin, Pres.; A. H. On, 
Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chan- 
ber of Commercé. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. ¢. 
Southwick, Secy. 

Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, 
Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. A. H. Dougall, Jr, 
Pres.; F. Birdsall, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club., F. R. Hanlon, Pres.; F. ¢. 
Nessly, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Railroad Club. E. L. Speer, Pres.; A. T. 
West, Secy. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. 
Crilly, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. 

Topeka Traffic Association. 
uel E. Lux, Secy.-Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. 
B. Peckham, Secy. 
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S. R. Mather, Pres.; W. w. 
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H. G. Sickel, Pres.; W. H. 






W. C. Wilkes, Pres.; 
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V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; 







T. C. Whitmarsh, Pres.; W. 5. 






C. W. Eggers, Pres. 






J. F. Haskell, Pres,; Sam: 







J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W: 








COMMISSION ORDERS 


The Pine Bluff Traffic Bureau has been allowed to it 
tervene in case 9580, Darragh Company vs. Iron Mout 
tain et al. 

The motion of western lines to dismiss petition of 
C. F. A. lines which asks for an order fixing provisions 
in case 4424, State of Iowa et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., has 
been denied; the question of the Commission’s power ! 
fix diviridns to be reserved for argument, oral and up0 
briefs. 

Order of the Commission of February 6 in case 759) 
Southern Rice Growers’ Association et al. vs. Texas & 
New Orleans et al., has been modified so that ii will be 
come effective May 15 instead of April 15, 1917. 
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Traffie Lesson. VIII 


Principles of Freight Classification—Eighth in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written 
for the Traffic World by by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 


of Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 


and Published Bi-weekly 


Freight classification is the process of dividing the 
many different varieties of railroad freight into a limited 
number of classes or groups so as to simplify the quoting 
of freight rates. When the thousands of different articles 
shipped by rail are so grouped the railroads, instead of 
fixing a separate rate for each individual article, may fix 
rates for a definite number of classes, for it is understood 
that all items included in a given class will bear the same 
freight rates. A freight classification book indicates the 
class to which each article is assigned. It is the natural 
complement of the class tariff which shows what the rates 
for the different classes between given points or terri- 
tories are. 


A rate quoted in terms of a class is known as a “class ~ 


rate’ in contrast with a “commodity rate” which is as- 
signed directly to an individual commodity. Perhaps 75 
per cent of the rail tonnage of the United States is shipped 
on such special or commodity rates, for when the flow 
of a particular kind of freight between two points be- 
comes especially heavy, when the railroads find it neces- 
sary to grant special rates to an industry so as to de- 
velop it, or when they are unable to agree upon the 
way an article is grouped in the classification book, it 
may be withdrawn from the classification so far as its 
shipment between particular points or territories is con- 
cerned. Virtually all articles shipped by rail are classi- 
fied and are covered by class rates, but whenever a com- 
modity rate has been established the commodity tariff 
takes precedence over the class tariff and classification 
book. 
Development of Classification. 

Freight classification is older than railroad transporta- 
tion. Ereight was grouped in a crude way even on the 
early wagon routes, and the freight classifications of the 
early American and English canals were the immediate 
forerunners of those that were adopted by the pioneer 
railroads. Each railroad originally issued its own classifi- 
cations, and the result was hopeless confusion. At one 
time there were 138 classifications in eastern trunk line 
territory, and there were as many as 130 shortly before 
the enactment of the interstate commerce act in 1887. 
Frequently two or more classifications were in effect on 
a single line, the Wabash Railroad Company, for example, 
in 1883, having nine for traffic originating on its road. 

The gradual establishment of the through routes over 
connecting lines and the growth of through traffic caused 
the railroads in various sections of the country to estab- 
lish joint classifications for such traffic; but the first 
teal step in the direction of greater uniformity was taken 
in 1887, when the interstate commerce act, which pro- 
hibited unreasonable discrimination, went into effect. In 
that year the so-called Official Classification was generally 
adopted ‘hrough the territory north of the Ohio and Poto- 
mae rivers and east of a line roughly drawn from Chicago 
” Peoria to St. Louis and the junction of the Ohio River 
With the Mississippi. In 1883 a joint classification became 
effective on a number of western lines, and by the end 
Of 1889 this had been adopted by most of the lines oper- 
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ating to the west of Official Classification territory and 
the Mississippi River. It became known as the Western 
Classification. In the same year the lines operating south 
of Official and east of Western Classification territory 
adopted the Southern Classification. The present bound- 
aries of these three great classification territories are 
shown on the accompanying map (No. 3)* and will be 
further defined in the following four lessons. 


Classification Committees. 


The three classifications are not made by the railroads 
direct, but by committees, known as the Official, Western 
and Southern classification committees. It was the prac- 
tice until recently for each railroad in the three classifi- 
cation territories to name one of its traffic officials as 
its representative on the classification committee and for 
these representatives to select a smaller subcommittee 
to perform the actual work of classification subject to 
their approval. The roads in Official and Western ter- 
ritories, however, now choose an executive committee to 
represent all the lines and this committee chooses and 
intrusts the work of classification to a small working 
body of expert traffic men, none of, whom is directly 
connected with any railroad company. Te southern car- 
riers have recently decided to reorganize similarly the 
Southern Classification Committee. 

The classification committees are now more open to 
the shipping public in this work than they were in the 
past. Their general procedure was prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (25 I. C. C., 451-608) 
in the Western Classification case (The Traffic World, 
Jan. 4, 1913, p. 5) as follows: 


The formal hearings of classification committees hereafter 
should be made public, after due notice to the interested par- 
ties, including state commissions and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. A record of facts and arguments for and against 
a certain classification should be kept. As rapidly as items, 
or groups of items, have been disposed of by the classification 
committee they should be published in accordance with law. 
In case of protest to this Commission the record made up before 
the committee should be promptly transmited to the Commis- 
sion. . . . It is especially important that before a classifica- 
tion committee publishes new rules, descriptions, packing re- 
quirements and ratings, full public hearings shall have previ- 
ously been given after sufficient notice. It is not necessary to 
hear everybody. In making a classification that would mean 
endless repetition and interminable controversy without ever 
reaching a conclusion. Rather is it important to hear every- 
thing. In other words, a body of experts in classification 
should hear and know everything and then form their con- 
clusions. The conclusions thus formed should not be lightly 
set aside. 


Minor Freight Classifications. 


In addition to the three main freight classifications now 
in general use in the United States there are a number 
of minor classifications. The Canadian Classification gen- 
erally applies on shipments between various western 
provinces in Canada and Duluth, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Superior; and from. Canadian Freight Association ter- 
ritory to points in Oregon and Washington and to the 
north Pacific coast terminals in the United States. The 
Mexican Classification applies on shipments between the 
American-Mexican border and points in Mexico when the 
rates “break” at the border as proportional rates. Sep- 
arate state classifications have also been authorized by 
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794 THE 
the state railroad and public service commissions or by 
statute in Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North and South Carolina, Texas and Virginia. 
These state classifications generally apply on intrastate 
freight shipments within the ten states mentioned, but 
as states are interdependent to some extent the railroads 
at times also apply them on _ interstate shipments to 
points in neighboring states. The extra-territorial appli- 


cation of the Illinois Classification is especially important. 
The particular classification that applies on any given 
shipment is always indicated in the freight tariffs in which 
the rates are published. 


Classification Exceptions. 


The uniform application of the three great classifica- 
tions is further destroyed in that individual railroads or 
those operating in certain territory do not accept them 
in their entirety. So-called classification exceptions are 
therefore issued. These exceptions, which. take prece- 
dence over the regular classification books, specify that 
certain articles shall come within a different class than 
the one to which they were assigned by the classification 
committee. They are issued either by the individual roads 
themselves, by a freight traffic association, or agent act- 
ing for the railroads, or as notes in the regular classifi- 
cation book. Various exceptions have also been estab- 
lished by some of the state commissions. The exceptions, 
however, should cause no confusion in quoting rates, 
because if the regular classification does not apply, the 
fact is indicated in the rate tariffs and the governing 
classification exception is specifically referred to. 


Classification Ratings. 

The main work of the classification committees is to 
give each article a definite “rating,” i. e., assign it to a 
definite class. As may be seen in the accompanying ex- 
tract, selected at random from the Official Classification, 
a classification book contains no freight rates, but de- 
scribes each item distinctly and indicates its class: The 
number of classes recognized in the different classifica- 
tions varies widely. If all numbered and lettered classes 
and also special rules and multiples which virtually con- 
stitute classes are counted, the Official Classification rec- 
ognizes 14 classes, the Southern Classification 17 and the 
Western and Canadian classifications 16 classes. 

The assignment of articles to these classes is “not an 
exact science, nor may the rating accorded a _ particu- 
lar article be determined alone by the yardstick, the 
scales and the dollar. (Forest City Freight Bureau vs. 
Ann Arbor et al.; 18 I. C. C., 205—The Traffic World, April 
23, 1910, p. 488.) Many different factors are taken into 
consideration. As stated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its annual report for the year 1897, the 
classificaton comimittees— 


take into consideration whether commodities are crude, rough 
or finished; liquid or dry: knocked down or set up: loose or in 
bulk; nested or in boxes, or otherwise packed; if vegetables, 
whether green or dry, desiccated or evaporated: the market 
value and shippers’ representations as to their character; the 
cost of service, length and duration of haul; the season and 
manner of shipment; the space occupied and weight: whether in 
earload or less-than-carload lots; the value of annual shipments 
to be calculated on; the sort of car required, whether flat, gon- 
dola, box, tank or special; whether ice or heat must be fur- 
nished; the speed of trains necessary for perishable or other- 
wise rough goods; the risk of handling, either to the goods 
themselves or other property; the weights, actual and esti- 
fonsee: the carriers’ risk or owners’ release from damage or 
oss. 


The value of an article is particularly important, be 
cause on this, in part, depends its ability to bear a higher 
or lower freight rate; it similarly bears a relation to the 
value of the transportation service to the shipper. Weight 
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and space occupied are also invariably considered. ‘rom 
value, weight and space combined, so-called classification 
units are sometimes compiled; they cannot finally deter. 
mine the rating of an article, but constitute a genera] 
basis for comparison with other articles. The hazardous 
character of an article or the risk of the carrier in han. 
dling and transporting it is likewise a factor. So is the 
possibility or probability of misrepresentation in the de. 
scription of an article; the manner in which it is packed: 
and the ablity to load it so as to obtain a full carload. 
Many of the classifications mentioned have to do with 
the cost of transporting and handling freight. Space oe. 
cupied, weight, risk or liability, care in handling, ability 
to load so as to obtain full carloads, packing, and the 
need of special equipment, heat, refrigeration or rapid 
delivery—all are related to the cost of the transportation 
service. So also are the length and direction of the 
haul of particular articles, the volume or quantity trans- 
ported, and whether it is carried in carload or less-than- 
carload lots. An article that is carried in great quantities 
in one classification territory and not in another may 
be assigned to a lower class in the one than in the other, 
because volume affects the cost of the service. 


One and the same article, as may be seen on any page 
of a classification book (see Fig. 1) frequently receives 
a lower rating when transported in carload than in less- 
than-carload lots, largely because of the difference in 
the resulting cost of service. As will be shown in sub- 
sequent lessons, however, the classifications are not alike 
in the extent to which they grant carload ratings to arti- 
cles nor in the relation or spread between carload and 
less-than-carload ratings. The Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission has established the general principle that “carload 
ratings should be established whenever carload quanti- 
ties are offered for shipment and public interest require 
it;” and that in establising a proper relation between car- 
load and less-than-carload ratings consideration should be 
given to “the relative cost of handling, the demands made 
upon the terminal properties of the carriers, and the 
utilization of equipment.’ (XXV I. C. C. Reports, 608. See 
above.) 

Classification committees and carriers have in practice 
given some attention to the amount of competition en- 
countered in transporting given articles, although this 
factor is less important in classification than in establish- 
ing freight rates. Even the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has been less ready to recognize the force 
of competition, has at various times done so in classifi- 
cation decisions. It has ruled, for example, that— 
carriers, within proper limitations, may take competition into 
consideration in classifying freight. Competition that may be 
considered in proper cases not only includes that between cal- 
riers, but also that of the commodity produced in one section 
of the country with the same commodity produced in another 
section, and sometimes competition of one kind of traffic with 
another. (Metropolitan Pavimg Brick Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
et al.; 17 I. C. C., 197—The Traffic World, Dec. 11, 1909, p. 586.) 

There is also no doubt that revenue considerations in- 
fluence freight classification. Theoretically the rate tal- 
iffs and the classification books are entirely separate, but 
in practice the freight classification committees do not 
disassociate tariffs, tonnage records and revenue reports 
from their minds when they revise classifications. Pat 
ticularly are the railroads reluctant to agree to the Te 
adjustment of classifications in accordance with other 
governing factors when there is uncertainty as to whether 
or not the public regulating bodies will permit them to 
maintain their revenues by advancing their freight rates. 

The guiding principle announced by the Commission is 








1HAMMOCKS: 
2 Couch (consisting of canvas body, 
mattress, frame and spring) : 
Wrapped, crated or boxed 
Min. wt. 10,000 Ibs. (subject to 


3 N.O.S., in bales or boxes 
4Hammock Spreaders or Supports, 
wood, K. D. flat or folded flat, in 
bundles, crates or boxes 
5Hammock Spreader or Support Stock 
or Stuff, wooden 
6Hammock Stands, iron or steel, K. 
D., or folded flat, in boxes, bundles 


7+Hampers, N. O. S.: 


Nested in bundles 
Min. wt. 12,000 Ibs. (subject to 
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Loose or in packages, C. L, 
min. wt. 36,000 Ibs 
Finished or in the white: 
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In packages named, C. L., min. 

wt. 36,000 Ibs 

14@ Bamboo, in bundles 
15¢ Bone, in-barrels or boxes 
167 Broom, wooden, and Metal Broom 
Holders combined, in boxes or 
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17x Broom, wooden: 
Be i dtetin os wach Sint icine ‘ 
In boxes or crates 
Loose or in packages, C. L., min 
wt. 36,000 Ibs. 
18e Composition, i in barrels or boxes. . 
19+ Horn, in: barrels or boxes 
20+ Iron or steel, not otherwise indexed 
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21* Sad Iron, iron or steel, or iron or 
steel and wood combined, in bar- 
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_ OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION No.. 43 
READ RULES AND SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY 
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HANDLES—Continued. 
22+ Wire (Wire Bails), not otherwise 
indexed by name, with or! 
without wooden grips or| 
handholds: 

23% Copper, in barrels or boxes... 

24 Iron or Steel: 

In barrels or boxes .......... 
a In packages named, C. L., min. 
wt. 36,000 Ibs. 


25+ Wooden, not otherwise indexed by 
name: 

26 In the rough: 
In boxes, bundles or crates... | 

> Loose or in packages, C. L.,| 
min. wt. 36,000 Ibs........ 
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27 Finished or in the white, with or, a 


without metal ferrules or 
caps: 
DOE Bees cesivececs cence 
ere 
In barrels, boxes or crates. 
e Loose or in packages, C. ae 
min. wt. 36,000 Ibs......... 


23HANGERS: 


99 Cable or Wire, iron or steel and 
brass combined, insulated ~ or 
plain, in boxes, bbls. or casks 
(C. L., min. wt. 36,000 Ibs.).... | 

30 Eave Trough, wire, in boxes or| 
WE cat ivkincenknbus tances 


31} Garment, not otherwise indexed 
by name: 
39® ~= Iron or steel, other than wire, in 
barrels or boxes............. 
33e Wire, in barrels or boxes.. 
34% Wood and wire combined: 
DE cb nec dcencwaadtiodie 
In barrels or bo: -3......... 
In packages named, C. L., min. 
wt. 24,000 Ibs. (subject to 
Rule 27) 


S5HARNESS AND SADDLERY: 
36 Back Bands, cotton duck, padded, 
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37T Blankets or Covers, Horse, not 
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38 Collars, Horse: 

39 Cloth covered, in bags, bales or 
boxes 

40 Iron or steel, in boxes or crates) 
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that “classification must be based upon a real distinction 
from a transporttion standpoint.” Stowe-Fuller Co. vs. 
P. Co. et al., 12 I. C. C., 215; and Fort Smith Traffic Bureau 
vs. St. L. & S. F. et al., 13 I. C. C., 474, ete.) The classifica- 
tions as they are to-day, however, were developed slowly; 
they are the result of many years of experience, and not 
infrequently compromises were made and economic’ ex- 
pedeincy was a governing force. The guilding principle— 
“a real distinction from a transportation standpcint’’—has 
been generally recognized but not invariably enforced. It 
is, moreover, dependent upon human judgment rather than 
upon any fixed code of rules, and honest differences of 
opinion regarding the relative value of the many factors 
involved in classification may arise. 


Other Duties of Committees. 


Although the principal duty of the classification com- 
mittees is to assign articles to definite classes, they per- 
form other functions that are also of great importance. 
It has already been stated that they determine the carload 
minimum weights for all classified articles that are placed 
in a lower class when shipped in carload quantities, i. e., 
they provide that a specified minimum weight shall be 
regarded as constituting a carload, even ifthe actual 
weight of the freight in the car should be less. Different 
articles are assigned different carload minima, and, as 
will be shown in subsequent lessons, the three great 
classifications are not uniform in this regard. Minimum 
weights are graded partly upon the physical ability to 
load a certain weight into a car of given size, but they 
have been generally based upon commercial conditions 
rather than upon physical dimensions. (XXV I. C. C. 
Reports, 607. See above.) 

The classification committees also establish freight ship- 
ping rules and instructions regarding carload mixtures; 
packing requirements; declared and invoice values; load- 
ing and unloading; description and marking of packages; 
the minimum and maximum limits to _ less-than-carload 
charges; the treatment of articles with unusual dimen- 
sions; packages containing articles of more than one class 
or of parts of a complete article; demurrage allowance; 
the use of tank and refrigeration cars; empty packages 
returned; and other shipping requirements. They also 
refer to, although they do not themselves determine, the 
demurrage, reconsignment and liability rules, and the 
rules governing inflammables and explosives that shall 
apply, and the form of bill of lading and live stock con- 
tract that shall be issued. The main differences between 
the rules and instructions contained in the Official, West- 
ern and Southern classification books will be analyzed in 
Lessons 9 to 12, inclusive. Their importance is not con- 
fined alone to shipments of classified freight; commodity 
tariffs frequently specify that the shipping rules and in- 
structions of a certain classification book shall apply to 
articles that receive commodity rates. 


Committee on Uniform Classification. 


The adoption of a uniform classification for the entire 
country has repeatedly been urged, but has been hindered 
because of the large number of railroads concerned, the 
fear of revenue loss in some instances, the variations in 
traffic conditions which continue to prevail, the enforce- 
ment of separate state classifications, and the possible 
disturbance of existing rate structures and commercial 
conditions. The Interstate Commerce Commission, for 
example, although in favor of uniformity, recently stated 
in its decision regarding the classification exceptions of 
the western trunk lines that “although the carriers in the 
past have been unwisely liberal in establishing exceptions 
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applicable in this territory, such exceptions cannoi now 
be arbitrarily eliminated without due regard for conditions 
existing in consequence of tariff making of this char. 
acter.” (Western Trunk Line Rules, 34 i. C. C., 556—The 
Traffic World, July 24, 1915, p. 167.) A committee op 
uniform classification, consisting of nine traffic men (re. 
cently reduced to four), was appointed by the railroads 
in 1908, and it has since accomplished much good. A]. 
though it has not brought about uniformity in classifica. 
tion, many of its suggestions, particularly those concern. 
ing rules governing the description of articles and their 
preparation and packing for shipment, have been put into 
effect. 

*Note.—The official map of the railroad freight classification 
territories and freight traffic association territories, 26 by 3 
inches, in colors, with appendix showing exceptions and. extra- 
territorial applications, may be obtained from the Traffic Service 
Bureau for $1.00. 


SOUTHEASTERN HEARINGS 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. ¢ 

The Commission announced on April 12 hearings in the 
general investigation of the southeastern rate adjustment, 
docket No. 9516, et al., have been scheduled as follows: 

Atlanta, Ga., May 24 and, in connection therewith, dock- 
ets Nos. 8844, the City of Atlanta, Ga., et al. vs. Southern 
Railway Co. et al.; 8828, C. M. Lewis Co. vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co.; 9396, M. C. Kiser Co. et al. vs. 
Central of Georgia Railway Co. et al. 

Atlantie City, N. J., July 16 and, in connection there. 
with, dockets Nos. 9148, Boston Chamber of Commerce et 
al. vs. Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah et al.; 9404, State 
Corporation Commission of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
vs. Southern Railway Co. et al. 

Further hearings at Montgomery, Ala., Memphis and 
Nashville, Tenn., and Cincinnati, O., will be held in the 
early fall, due notice of which will be given. The aim 
of the Commission is so to distribute the hearings as to 
enable all interested communities, commercial bodies and 
shippers to be heard at points reasonably convenient to 
them. It will therefore be unnecessary for such interests 
to attend all of the hearings, as each of them will’ be 
given such opportunity to be heard as may be necessary 
and practicable without unwarranted duplication of testi- 
mony. 





TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


A summary of the reports made to the Commission by 
telephone companies having an annual operating revenue 
in excess of $250,000 as to the results of operations i 
December was published by the Commission April 10. It 
shows the number of telephone stations increased from 
December, 1915, from 6,559,807 to 7,192,510 in December, 
1916. That was an increase of 9.6 per cent. The operat 
ing revenue increased from $22,265,691 to $25,739,080, o 
15.6 per cent. Operating expenses increased from $15,554, 
405 to $17,772,513, or 14.3 per cent. The operating revenue 
increased from $6,711,286 to $7,966,567, or 18.7 per cen 
The operating income increased from $5,303,451 to $6,42(- 
712, or 21.2 per cent. 

For the twelve months of the statistical year endiné 
with December the operating revenue increased from $253, 
751,492 to $285,460,972, or 12.5 per cent; expenses at 
vanced from $168,117,857 to $188,595,423, or 12.2 per cent 
and the net from $85,633,635 to $96,865,549, or 1°.1 pe 
cent. The operating income increased from $69,8°5,937 1 
$79,334,934, or 13.6 per cent. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 
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COLLECTION OF UNDERCHARGES 
Editor The Traffic World: 

We have recently had correspondence with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with reference to the col- 
lection of incorrect charges upon delivery of shipments 
and the subsequent collection of the undercharge by the 
carrier after a long interval. 

In a great many cases we buy our raw material deliv- 
ered this mill, and make our returns to the shipper based 
upon the charges collected by the railroads at the time 
of delivery. It can be readily seen that the subsequent 
collection of additional charges on the shipment puts upon 
us as responsible parties an unreasonable and unnecessary 
purden. We, as the receivers of the freight, are liable 
for the correct and legal charges, while the shipper, who 
should have borne the freight, may have gone out of 
business, may refuse to reopen the old transaction, or 
refuse to pay the additional charge. 

On the other hand, we may have priced and sold the 
manufactured product upon the cost basis of the freight 
originally paid. 

Or possibly, through some error in tariff publication, it 
has been found at some later date that the correct rate 
was not legally applicable and that charges must be 
collected on some utterly unreasonable basis, which is 
the legal rate and from which we have no recourse, owing 
to the two-year statute of limitation. 

On account of the many charges entering into the total 
cost of the transportation, such as switching, demurrage, 
diversion, ete., it is impossible for the receiver of ship- 
ments to determine accurately whether the transportation 
company is undercharging or overcharging him. 

The situation with us has become more and more 
onerous, and we have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for some relief. Certainly no extraordinary 
efforts are made now, or will be made in the future, by* 
the railroad clerks to colle¢t the correct charges at the 
time of delivery, when there is no penalty for the error, 
and they realize that a simple correction and undercharge 
notice will compel any responsible party to pay the dif- 
ference and clear all records. Certainly if transportation 
lines are liable to a penalty of $250 for the misstatement 
of a rate, then a similar liability should be attached to 
them for the miscollection of freight charges. If the 
present law is not adequate, it should be amended. 


Furthermore, on any interstate shipment, one period 
under the statute of limitation for the beginning of all 
actions relating to the transportation charges should be 
provided. A provision should be made that all actions 
by carriers, subject to the interstate commerce act, for 
the recovery of compensation tor any service subject to 
this act shall be begun within a cerfain specified period 
upon the completion of such service, and a similar period 
should be provided for, for the filing of all complaints 
for th recovery of damage, so that the shipper shall in 
all cases be protected. 

Our correspondence with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission has revealed the fact that the Commission has 
recommended to Congress the desirability of legislation 
along this line. Note particularly the Commission’s 27th 
annual report. Congress, however, has not seen fit to 
comply with the Commission’s recommendation, and un- 
doubtedly will not do so until public sentiment compels 
them to take this action. 


All other shippers must be subject to the same trouble- 
some practices of the roads, and we would like for your 
magazine to give such publicity to this matter as would 
result in the welding of public opinion in favor of the 
enactment of adequate legislation. 

Ballard & Ballard Co., 
F. Von Borries, Traffic Manager. 
Louisville, Ky., March 30, 1917. 


COMPARATIVE TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 


The following comparisons, by way of showing the 
relative differences in the matter of transportation costs 
and service to the shipping public of each country, where 
the two extremes meet (America and Japan), may in- 
terest your readers; it is certainly a most commendable 
fact to the credit of American transportation accomplish- 
ments, the traffic and operating departments in particular. 

That in Japan, where coolie labor is the basis, where 
long hours (sunup to sundown always a minimum), the 
lowest of wages, and all that goes into the costs of main- 
tenance are the cheapest, or as cheap as to be found 
anywhere in the world, it should cost her shipping public 
more for a relatively inferior service rendered her mer- 
chants than is the case in this country (U. S. A.) does 
not seem possible, yet it is actually so, and the figures 
are taken from government tariffs and schedules and as 
actually experienced and investigated on the ground by 
the writer in person. For instance: 

Yokohama to Kobe is 358 miles. 

San Francisco to Santa Barbara is 371 miles—13 miles 
more. 


Passenger time, best train, American....10 hours 35 min. 
Passenger time, best train, Japanese....12 hours 7 min. 


Passenger fare, best train, American............... $12.16 
Passenger train, best train, Japanese........ 12 yen 75 sen 
Freight, American, clothing, first class............ 60 cents 
Freight, Japanese, clothing, high class........... .990 sen 


These facts may be helpful to some of our exporters 
and importers who are in a seeming state of nervous 
dread about our ability to cope with the world in foreign 
trade competition, unless, as some seem to think, a lower- 
ing of American levels and standards is accomplished 
and, in particular as regards the never-ending question 
of lower freight rates and, too, it should be borne in 
mind, that much, if not all, of this has come into. being 
since the enforcement of the interstate commerce act in 
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August, 1906, which was so vigorously fought and opposed 
by all for years prior to that time. 

Possibly the much maligned and certainly misrepre- 
sented seaman’s bill and our recent government shipping 
bill will also prove themselves blessings in disguise and 
be just what is needed to help restore our merchant 
marine. 

That our railroad management, as now directed by 
legislation of the day, is the most efficient and best in 
the world is. beyond dispute; and it is as reasonable to 
believe the same ideas, amended and modified by improve- 
ments, as is no doubt needed, can bring about the same 
for our merchant marine. 

Walter S. Wheaton, 

Special Agent, Swayne & Hoyt, Inc., Steamship Agents. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 5, 1917. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW 


Editor The Traffic World: 

So much has lately appeared regarding the Adamson 
law regulating the hours of service and the pay of train- 
men, that I would like to ask at this time why operators 
are not included in this law. While it seems to be the 
general opinion of railway employes outside the big four 
brotherhoods that this law was forced through, not through 
any desire of the trainmen to work eight hours and no 
more, but rather for the increased pay in the way of 
overtime, if this is primarily a real eight-hour law, I fail 
to see why operators are not included. They certainly 
have considerable to do with the operation of trains and 
a great deal depends on them, and the eight-hour law 
would be very welcome to this class of employes, not 
in the hope of getting more pay through overtime, but 
for its worth in cutting down the working hours. 

All hail the brave engineer, who is constantly kept 
before the eye of the public, and no doubt his position 
is to a certain extent dangerous; however, he merely 
obeys the orders that are handed him by the operator 
or dispatcher, and it is largely on their alertness and 
intelligence that the safety of himself and his train 
depends. This being the case, then why is an operator 
compelled to be on duty ten or twelve, when the said 
brave engineer is by law allowed eight hours? It is true 
that there is a law that where two or more operators 
are employed at a station they must not work over nine 
hours per day, but this law does not apply to one-man 
stations, of which there are hundreds in the country. 
Why is an operator at a station with two or more men 
employed under any greater strain than the man at the 
one-man station? 

I certainly think that the position of station agent or 
operator is one of great responsibility, coupled with the 
longest hours and lowest pay of any other class of rail- 
road employes who are supposed to use their brains. I 
consider the Adamson law as applying to trainmen only 
to be very unjust toward the operators, who, I hold, are 
actively engaged in the operation of trains. 

D. C. Crane. 

Pinneo, Colo., April 10, 1917. 





INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I am very much interested in the views expressed by 
various subscribers of The Traffic World in your Open 
Forum column on subjects relating to transportation and 
commerce. It is my opinion that the suggestions furnished 
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have in many instances been placed in actual practice 
and their advantages_tested. : 

The present war has caused considerable comment and 
no doubt many minds are actively considering resulis 
from a commercial standpoint. This is naturally one of 
the most, if not the most important factor involved, as 
the question of commercial relations appears to have been 
involved in the great conflict from its beginning. 

While practically all the suggestions in this column 
relate to state relations in connection with commerce, 
intrastate commercial problems and interstate transporia- 
tion, nevertheless I believe we can debate in our minds 
regarding international commercial relations. It migit 
be possible that some little suggestion offered in this 
column would present a solution of this world problem 
or direct the minds of others toward a correct solution. 

The proposition of controlling the commerce of a num- 
ber of states by central regulation through our national 
government presents to me a “mad priest of Kent” solu- 
tion. If a representation of the commercial minds of the 
civilized nations of this world, could meet in a prescribed 
territory (not under the control of any nation), form 
an international commerce commission, and handle the 
various international commercial problems on a larger 
seale, but comparatively in accordance with the general 
outlines of our Interstate Commerce Commission. 

This same method could also be applied governing other 
questions of international character and the various com- 
missions could establish a city not under the control of 
any particular nation but set aside by the nations of the 
world for the use of the various commissioners or congres- 
sional meetings. 

This brief suggestion may be vague and, were it not 
for the present growing spirit of democracy, would be 
entirely out of the question. It may be under that cate- 
gory at any rate. I would like to hear from other readers 


‘on this question, although I have no doubt that the criti- 


cism of the suggestion will be of a sarcastic nature, but 
I do want to say that my intention is merely to offer an 
insignificant suggestion which may help solve problems 
that are now under process of solution by the life blood 
of men. . 
C. W. Rotzell. 
Merchantville, N. J., April 10, 1917. 


* ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The plea put up by the carriers requesting the Commis- 
sion to grant them without investigation the enormous in- 
crease in rates is based on estimates as to the additional 
expense during 1917, due to increased prices on bituminous 
coal, 

Some of these estimates state that the additional ex- 
pense will be $130,000,000. This is based on the railroads 
paying through the year of 1917, $3.50 for their fuel. It is 
interesting to note the following from the leading coal trade 
journal, under date of March 28: 


There has been some fine work done by buyers for the bigger 
companies who have been struggling almost with desperation 
to force down the prices that seem to be so well rooted in the 
minds of the coal producers. There are reports that the }enn- 
sylvania Railroad intergsts were able to break a solid front of 
coal men for a fair tonnage of run-of-mine, east of Pittsburgh, 
at somewhere near $2. ; 

The line of argument that coal operators repeat as coming 
from the railroad buyers is that with a good back-log tonnage 
for the road, a car supply would be forthcoming that would 
enable a steady operation of the mines, but with the ! gher 
prices and no railroad orders mines would not be abie to 


secure cars enough to operate regularly at the better valu 2S in 
sight. Hence, it is urged that the railroad be considered as 4 
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“safety first’’ step to keep plants in operation even at a minute 
profit, if any at all. It is this reasoning that has apparently 
aided in the few low-priced contracts secured of late. 


If the railroads can,beat down the prices to $2 in the 
month of March from $3.50 in February, they certainly will 
be able to reach $1.50 in June. 

They have been paying approximately $1 a ton. It has 
been intimated that the railroads have an understanding 
with the miners. 

The high price comes from and is caused by shortage 
of cars and equipment and by next summer, when the 
deficiency is made up, the carriers will have secured their 
advances in rates and the high coal prices will have 
vanished. 

F. W. Pancoast. 

New York, N. Y., March 31, 1917. 





The carriers are not requesting the Commission to grant 
them an increase in rates “‘without investigation.’’—Editor The 
Traffic World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with interest your recent editorial and com- 
ments from subscribers relative to subject of free trans- 
portation. 

I presume you are looking at the question from ‘a cold- 
blooded business standpoint. While the subject is under 
discussion I would like to see it discussed in all its phases. 
Do the same arguments advanced against issuance of free 
transportation to employes apply to free and reduced rate 
transportation to clergymen, indigents, paupers, representa- 
tives of charitable institutions? 

C. C. Lassiter. 

Clifton, Ariz., March 29, 1917. 





What we have said about free transportation does not apply 
to reduced rates of fare. We think it would be perfectly proper 
for the railroads to grant reduced fares to employes, but they 
ought not to lose money on such transportation. The matter 
of reduced fare for clergymen, etc., is ‘‘something else again,”’’ 
as Abe Potash says, but we think the system of reduced fares 
is overworked. We know of no good reason why clergymen, 
for instance, should be hauled for less money than lawyers or 
doctors, or anybody else. Certainly, all we have said applies 
to state officials whom the railroads in somé states are com- 
pelled to carry for nothing.—Editor The Traffic World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Your article in March 17 issue on free transportation 
strikes me as being hardly the last word on the subject. 

You ask, “Does the man in the men’s furnishing busi- 
hess walk into a shoe store and pick up a pair of shoes 
without paying for them?” No, he does not, but it is 
well known that concerns in allied trades exchange con- 
cessions in prices, so that, if a dealer in leather wants 
a pair of shoes, he is very apt to receive a discount from 
the shee dealer. 





It is also well known that women and men in the candy, 
cutlery, sporting goods, clothing and various other trades 
are granted substantial reductions in prices or are al- 
lowed to have a certain quantity of goods free. 


To my mind the mere fact that a man is a railroader 
should entitle him to a sort of fraternal hospitality on 
the same principle as one physician extends professional 
courtesy to another, or that a lawyer visiting in a city 
on business, might, with perfect propriety be invited by 
- Opponent (a former college chum) to partake of hos- 
Pitality in his home. | 
If the railroad man having a pass expected to displace 
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a paying passenger on a car so completely filled that not 
even one seat were left, then, I should say that the pas- 
senger department was getting a “raw deal,” but to my 
mind it does not cost the passenger department very much 


to carry the comparatively few railroaders who have 
passes. 
I strongly favor letting well enough alone. 
W. D. Blake, 


District Freight Claim Agent, New York Central R. R. 
Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., April 4, 1917. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

May I favor you with an expression of my views re- 
garding free transportation to railway employes? There 
are subjects never mentioned that are more worthy of 
consideration that The Traffic World could suggest. 

Possibly you are like the Michigan liquor men who, be- 
cause they cannot sell liquor to an advantage, want its 
use prohibited entirely. Because a man is a railway em- 
ploye does not imply that he enjoys the privilege of free 
transportation whenever he desires it. There are many 
rules regulating this privilege. Every person associated 
with a railroad should be allowed the liberal use of passes 
to become familiar with the physical geography of his 
line. 

The writer was refused transportation the Fourth of 
July because he had a pass on Decoration Day. Because 
railway officials tell the world: that passenger business 
is an unprofitable department of railroading does not 
make it so (but they have evidently made the desired 
impression on The Traffic World). Also, when a man 
seeks a position with a railway company he never con- 
siders transportation as a bait to accept the position. 
His experience is his meal ticket, and he wants it punched, 
unless possibly he is a suburbanite living beyond the 
street car limits, but what proportion of railway employes 
are suburbanites. Eliminate Chicago, and the percentage 
is very small. ; 

The suggestion that free transportation to railway em- 
ployes be abolished recalls that not so very long ago one 
of the Commissioners indicated his unwillingness to advo- 
cate a raise in railway wages, the raise to be met by a 
corresponding increase in freight rates, on the ground 
that the shippers and the public would not stand for 
buying flowers for railway employes to be presented by 
the railway company. What would the railroads be giv- 
ing? Tell us that, please. 

That should eliminate the problem then before the Com- 
mission to grant an increase in rates so the roads would 
pay higher wages. Now the problem is reversed, since 
the Adamson law is declared constitutional. A certain 
class of employes will eat their cake and have it. For- 
merly it was argued that could not be done, but how 
about the other class of employes if an increase in rates 
is allowed on the plea that an increase in wages would 
be granted? Whose business would it’ be to see that 
the money was distribtued properly? Would the advance 
go to the men from the chief clerk up, who, as our pres- 
ent difficulties would indicate, are as overpaid, or from 
the chief clerk down, who we know are all underpaid? 

Here is plenty of material for discussion better than 
the subject of free transportation. Your magazine is 
read mostly by ex-railway clerks who know and appreciate 
its value, and their sympathies are with their early efforts. 

The problem now is: Shall we decline an increase in 
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freight rates at the expense of the railroad clerks? It 
must first be definitely determined whether the roads 
need a higher rate in order to meet an increase in wages. 
No one admits that they do, and it will be impossible to 
come to a definite conclusion as to needs of higher rates 
until the railroad values are appraised and a rate made 
on the reasonableness of the actual money involved. 

The well being of a railway clerk requires a wage ad- 
justment, and that wage will have to be increased, even 
if the rates have to be raised. Cheap transportation is 
desirable, but not so desirable as fair wages to keep de- 
cent workmen decent. 

Frank M. Phelan, 
Rate Clerk, Scotter Dillon Tobacco Co. 
Detroit, Mich., April 4, 1917. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 
“ditor The Traffic World: 

I have also read with much interest your articles rel- 
ative to free transportation. Let me suggest that you 
take up matters of more consequence than depriving the 
railroad man of what he is entitled to. 

If the railroad management feel that the employes are 
entitled to transportation as a reward for continued serv- 
ice, let us leave the question to be decided by the man- 
agement. So far as granting foreign line transportation, 
you have missed fire, I believe. Traffic arrangements will 
prove this. 

Would further suggest that you take up the question 
of postal franking, which is used by our senators and 
repreesntatives in Washington. 

There are concessions granted in all business, and it 
is impossible to draw an absolute line of distinction as 
to a division of expense between the different depart- 
ments. 

V. A. Phelps, Commercial Agent, Erie R. R. Co. 

Saginaw, Mich., April 5, 1917. 


Our correspondent is right in suggesting that there is an 
abuse of the franking privilege by members of Congress and 
we have incidentally pointed out that fact on several occasions. 
But the subject is hardly within our field and we imagine that 
if we took space to discuss it there would be more protests 
from our subscribers over the waste of space than are now 
being made on the same ground with regard to the free 
transportation discussion. Or do we merely object to waste of 
space when what is said is not to our liking?—Editor The Traf- 
fic World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Like a good many other readers of The Traffic World, I 
have become interested enough in the abolition of free 
transportation to spill a few remarks. 

I notice you have an argument. The only thing.J have 
read from your pen that really deserves attention is the 
monetary waste obviously in existence due to the issuance 
of free transportation to railroad employes. I hardly 
believe much of this waste could be cashed, however, by 
the abolition of the pass, for the reason that there are 
many now riding on the courtesy of the railroads who 
would find it absolutely impossible to make their trips 
if they were compelled to pay the regular published fare. 
When you consider the prodigious amount of time a rail- 
road employe has to enjoy the scenery offered from the 
windows of his employer’s cars, I believe the per capita 
mile movement is not so heavy after all. 

We all agree with you and concede you the point in favor 
of adopting businesslike methods in railroading. You 
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advocate advertising. What better method of advertising 
can a road adopt than that of creating good-will among 
its employes? Does not the issuance of transportation 
tend to create a spirit of loyalty among those so favored? 
I speak from the standpoint of one who is receiving 
this consideration, and know it does, providing the rail- 
roads do that which is not in the power of the employes 
to do.to make them worthy of this boosting spirit; and 
in nearly every organization I think this is done. 

What firm or business in the world does not wani to 
create a spirit that will pay better in the long run? Eff- 
ciency is all right and is a great study, but you must 
admit that some extensive extensions of efficiency are 
inefficient. What method could be adopted to take the 
place of the pass that would bring greater results by 
the expenditure of the amount which, we shall say, would 
be saved by the extermination of free transportation? 
How long would an increase in pay be remembered in 
the face of the steady advance in prices of all necessities 
of life? 

Lay aside your haberdasher argument. There is no 
more just comparison in that argument than there is in 
comparing the possibilities of running water up hill to 
the proposition of demanding the sun to shine on both 
sides of the earth at the same time to prevent discrimi- 
nation against our antipodes. If you will go on down 
the street beyond the haberdasher shop and the vender 
of sound business principles, and then look into this 
question a little further, considering all other branches 
of industry, I think you will find existing in nearly every- 
one such acts of courtesy to their employes that may 
seem to discriminate against the general public not re- 
ceiving such courtesy, and which should be viewed in 
the same light as the issuance of transportation by rail- 
roads to their employes. 

When you stop to consider the fact that there are a 
great many services performed by the various depart- 
ments of a railroad that are indeed just as_ beneficial 
to a connecting line, it does not appear so ridiculous 
that they should grant transportation to the employes 
of the line so favoring them. You must remember that 
the railroads of a country work together and serve each 
other in the handling of commerce to a greater extent than 
any other industry or branch of commerce. There are it- 
stances when a road may grant. transportation to an em 
ploye of one with whom they have no direct business con- 
nections, but I fail to see just where the general public has 
any voice in this matter and can summon the nerve to 
call it a ridiculous application of unsound and unbusiness- 
like principles. Is it not with the judgment of the road 
whether or not it will issue transportation to an el: 
ploye of some road with which it has no business con- 
nections, and is it not frequently the case that such 
requests are not granted? 

You might also consider the practice of railroads, espe 
cially in this part of the country, granting free trans 
portation to ministers of the gospel and to paupers and 
indigents. I presume the hard-hearted-sound-business 
principle-loving public will also call this an outrageous 
discrimination and put an end to this practice along with 
all other discriminatory practices against the constituents 
of the public who haven fallen upon this idea as an elixir 
of life for the suffering railroads. 

Cc. T. Aspelmier. 

Clifton, Ariz., April 6, 1917. 
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gerates the point of his opponent. We have not advocated the 
cutting off of free transportation as an “elixir of life for the 
suffering railroads.” ‘We have merely pointed to free transporta- 
tion as a practice which is much abused and we have criticised 
it as unbusiness-like. We do not know how much money the 
railroads lose on account of it nor how much the free trans- 
portation issued amounts to in dollars and cents. Neither does 
any one else. No figures are kept. This correspondent says 
sarcastically that we have ‘an’? argument, but the one he 
mentions is the only one we have tried to make. About all the 
good that this correspondent argues comes from free transpor- 
tation would be accomplished as well by reduced fares, which 
would mean no actual loss for the railroads.—Editor The 
Traffic World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been greatly interested in your discussion of the 
free pass proposition. You are certainly on the right 
track. If some railroad men are underpaid their salary 
should be increased, because, under any free pass system 
yet devised, the overpaid, inefficient, or disloyal employe 
is usually the recipient of the pass just as much as the 
underpaid and loyal man. 

My contention is therefore that you cannot equalize 
such a situation by any system of free transportation. 

J. H. Johnston. 





Oklahoma City, Okla., April 9, 1917. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 
Editor The Traffic World: 

Though very apparently with the minority, I am in ac: 
cord with your views in the matter of free transportation. 

So far, the arguments against the proposition originate 
through motives of selfishness, sentimentality and the be- 
lief that a time-honored custom is a legitimate necessity. 

There is no business organization, commercial or other: 
wise, which can exist by giving something for nothing 
and while it would, of course, bring no disaster upon a 
corporation to distribute favors here and there, such an 
argument carries no weight in looking at it from a strictly 
business viewpoint, and this point seems to have been 
lost sight of in the efforts of the majority of your cor- 
respondents to retain the custom, which, while possibly 
a necessity in years gone by, was nevertheless founded 
upon error. : 

We will grant that an employe of one concern may 
purchase an article at cost or a small percentage over 
cost, perhaps from a competing concern, but this argu- 
ment in no wise upholds the issuance of free transporta- 
tion, but would rather suggest the payment of half fare, 
Which would unquestionably cover the operating cost of 
carrying the employe and give him the same status as the 
employe of a commercial concern who buys on the basis 
of the retail dealer’s trade discount. 

My observation and experience do not incline me toward 
the belief that the matter of free transportation enters 
into the decision of the majority of persons who seek em- 
ployment with the railroads. It is simply taken as a 
matter of course. 

E. W. Weass, 

Chief Clerk to Superintendent Freight Claims, C. & E. I. 

R. R. 
Chicago, Ill., April 5, 1917. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Since reading your editorial of the 17th ultimo, on the 
above question, I have thought about the ideas you pro- 
pound ii a very indulgent manner and have also read 
each an every communication relative thereto that you 
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have published with great interest. There is merit in 
both sides of the question as has been published so far 
which bespeaks the fair and open policy of your publica- 
tion. 

From my conclusions, the propriety of granting free 
transportation to employes hinges mainly on the fact, 
whether or not transportation companies would receive 
any additional remuneration should they adopt the prac- 
tice of a cut-rate plan or flat-rate plan, with increase in 
salaries, which they would have to do if free transporta- 
tion was not given their employes. In my humble opinion, 
if it was all simmered down and considered from every 
angle, the transportation lines under the present plan 
are as well off or better off in a pecuniary way. If not 
don’t you think that long ago such able executives as 
the lamented Messrs. Hill, Harriman, Spencer et al. and 
present-day leaders would have adopted some different 
means and basis for riding their employes than the “free 
transportation” now in vogue? 

As an epilogue to the “bleachers or gallery,” every 
railroad or transportation employe is nothing more than 
“a cog in the wheel” or “a part of the machinery,” fig- 
uratively speaking, and, since there is no charge for send- 
ing and returning to given points “the wheel with the 
broken cog,” or the “broken piece of machinery,” why 
should employes on company business or vacation pleas- 
ures—the latter of which their employer recognizes they 
are entitled to—pay? 

Furthermore, the proper kind of employe should feel 
that his company is his enterprise just as much as the 
stockholders, and why haven’t both the inherent right to 
draw down their “dividends?” 

Now in conclusion may I ask you “would you charge 
yourself or one of the staff for a copy of The Traffic 
World?” 

That would, in my belief, be about a simile. 

C. L. Senter, 
Chief Clerk, Traffic Department, G. F. & A. Ry. 
Bainbridge, Ga., April 4, 1917. 





Whether or not we would charge employes for copies of our 
magazine has nothing to do with the case. We might cr might 
not do it and might or might not be wrong, but we have to 
account to no one and to ask no one but our subscribers for 
permission to increase our prices. However, if we had hun- 
dreds of employes each desiring a copy of the magazine, we 
should certainly make a charge high enough to protect ourselves 
against loss. Where only a few copies go in this way there 
is no loss of appreciable size.—Editor The Traffic World. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

One of the principal values of free transportation from 
the viewpoint of the railroads appears to have been over- 
looked by those discussing that question as well as in your 
editorial. 

The pass is a similar factor to the young man deciding 
on a vocation that the foreign travel, the learning of a 
trade, etc., so attractively portrayed by our government, 
are to induce him to join the navy. 

These are forms of advertising which insidiously in- 
fluence the young man to follow one business or another, 
and few businesses are without them in one form or 
another. 

Taken from this viewpoint, they are in the long run 
a very inexpensive means of securing the interest of 
young men looking for employment and retaining their 
interest until they have attained an actual liking for the 
railroad business itself. 

It is only a short time until the novelty of free rides 
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wears off; then your employe and employer have arrived 
at the true basis of valuing each his relationship to the 
other; and many would hesitate to accept your view that 
to or by the regular employe the pass is considered .as 
a part of his remuneration. Nor is it believed that it 
would add one dollar to the pay of employes if free 
transportation were abolished altogether; it would only 
mean that the railroad companies would have to find 
other means of attracting recruits to, their service. 

You would scarcely deny to the railroads this form of 
advertising, which has its equivalent in every other busi- 
ness, and it is believed pays for itself many times over 
throughout every year. 

There is, on the contrary, much that 
-favor of more liberal pass allowances 
who have proved their fitness to have 
that is another question. 


might be said in 
among employes 
them. However, 


A. R. MeNeil. 
Mishawaka, Ind., April 3, 1917. 





We have not, indeed, treated free transportation as a 
means of arousing interest among young men and recruiting 
them for railroad service, but we have treated it as part of 
the compensation of railroad employes, which is really the 
same thing. ‘“‘A chance to see the world” is a part of the 
compensation offered the navy recruit. Only a few days ago a 
prominent railroad official, in talking over the matter with us, 
expressed his opinion that free transportation should be abol- 
ished, and one of the reasons he gave was that it attracted men 
into the railroad service who did not take their work seriously, 
but were induced to enter it by this prospect of free favors. 


However that may be, we have no desire to offer any objection’ 


to any means of attracting men to railroad work so long as the 
attraction offered does not mean actual loss to the railroads. 
Editor The Traffic World. 


AGAINST SEPARATE CLASSIFICATION 


The New York Merchants’ Association, through J. C. 
Lincoln, manager of its traffic bureau, has written a let- 
ter to the Interstate Commerce Commission protesting 
against the maintenance of three separate freight classi- 
fications. The letter is as follows: 

“We experience much difficulty in connection with our 
shipments from New York to various portions of the 
United States, due to the fact that our shipments are 
subject to the provisions .contained in three different 
classifications dependent upon the destination, and as to 
some shipments where the through rate is made on com- 
bination the individual shipment is subject to provisions 
contained in two classifications. : 

“The Southern Classification is generally applied from 
New York to points south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
and east of the Mississippi River. 


“The Official Classification is generally applied to the 
territory north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers and east 
of the Mississippi River and Chicago. The Official Classi- 
fication also applies in connection with joint through 
rates to St. Paul and Minneapolis; to points in Wiscon- 
sin and western Michigan, our through rates are subject 
to the Official and Western Classification. 

“To points west of the Mississippi River, including the 
Southwest, but excluding the Pacific Coast and Inter- 
mountain territory, our rates are usually on the combina- 
tion of locals and therefore subject to the provisions of 
two classifications, whereas on shipments to the Pacific 
Coast and Intermountain territory the Western Classifica- 
tion applies. 

“The ordinary shipper cannot understand why the New 
York Central Railroad, for example, in one case enforces 
a different package requirement upon the same kind of 
shipment from that it would enforce in another, dependent 
upon the destination. I think it is a well-known fact that 
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very few shippers are provided with the different ; laggj. 
fications or are familiar with the terms contained tiereip, 

“Inasmuch as substantial uniformity has been obiained 
in the rules and regulations, package requiremen'ts, de. 
scriptions and minimum weights, a large percentage pro. 
portion of this task having been accomplished })y the 
Uniform Classification Committee, I believe the conven. 
ience of the public would be very largely responied to 
if the three existing classifications could be consolidated 
into one issue, showing the description of the articles, 
package requirements, minimum weights, etc., and then 
in parallel columns the ratings in the three classification 
territories. It is furthermore my belief that the publica- 
tion of such a consolidated issue which would bring out 
prominently the lack of uniformity where it may now 
exist, would further expedite the work toward the accom- 
plishment of uniform classification. 

“As the Commission has large discretionary powers with 
respect to the publicafion of classifications, I should like 
to have brought before the Commission our suggestion. 
It would certainly be a great convenience to the shipper 
if he were required to consult only one classification, in- 
stead of the three separate classifications. It would also 
bring prominently to his attention the regulations to be 
observed where the through shipment is governed by two 
classifications.” 





GRAIN DEALERS PROTEST. 

The board of directors of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association meeting at Springfield, March 29, ordered the 
secretary to protest against the present rules of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association on return and interchange of 
cars, because the plan now in force reduces efficiency 
and facilities instead of relieving the situation. A protest 
was also formed against the horizontal increases proposed 
by east and west roads going into effect before July 1, 
because an earlier date would penalize dealers who have 
been unable to move their grain. A protest was also 
adopted against the Illinois commission order making com 
preferential freight until May 1, and proposing as a sub 
stitute that all grain should be made preferential. 


EFFECTIVE DATE POSTPONED. 

A supplemental Fourth Section Order, No. 6315, has given 
the railroads another month in which to change their 
tariffs on lumber from southwestern and Mississippi Val- 
ley territories. The operative date of the order, entered 


‘on Nov. 8, 1916, supplemented on Jan. 3, 1917, and then 


made effective as of May 1, has been extended to June 1. 
The postponement of the effective date for one month is 
upon the following applications: No. 3749, M., K. & T: 
2217, Texas & Pacific; 793, Beaumont, Sour Lake & West: 
ern; 1635, International & Great Northern; 4218 and 4219, 
Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain; 2371 and 2416, St 
Louis & San Francisco; 4852 and 4858, St Louis South: 
western; 1951, Kansas City Southern; 1952, L. & N: 
2045, Illinois Central; 2043, Y. & M. V.; and 467 and 
623, F. A. Leland. 
COMMISSION ORDER. 

The Commission has further modified its order of Nov. 


‘8, 1916, in case 8571, Public Service Com. of Wash. ¥§ 


A. & V. et al., so as to exclude from its operation the 
route or routes of the C. R. I. & P. and its connections 
via El Paso, Tex., and to reopen proceeding for furthe! 
hearing. 
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SHIPPERS RELY ON TRUCKS 


Fleets of motor trucks in service along the Atlantic 
seaboard have offered relief to many manufacturing com- 
panies that found it impossible to secure materials or 
make regular deliveries, owing to the shortage of freight 
ears and the general terminal congestion. In Philadel- 
phia a good share of this business has been handled by 
Stedman Bent, hauling contractor, who owns a fleet of 
sixty-six trucks and who contracts for hauls of almost 
any length. 

An interesting example of how emergencies of this kind 
have been met is the recent hauling of several large 
copper chemical stills for the Cytro Chemical Company 








railroads refused to carry it and the freight cars for 
shipment were not available even had they been willing 
to accept it for transit. Mr. Bent accepted the contract 
and a fleet of his trucks hauled the acid to Easton in 
ten hours without a mishap. 


The Congoleum Company of Marcus Hook, Pa., rug 
manufacturers, evaded the railroad tie-up by contracting 
with Mr. Bent to use his trucks to haul long and heavy 
rolls of felt paper from Philadelphia to the factory, ap- 
proximately thirty miles. The company was so well 
pleased with the work of the trucks that they have en- 
tered into a contract with Mr. Bent to haul all this paper 
for a year. In railroad shipments the ends of the paper 





BEATING THE RAILROAD TIE-UP. 


of Maywood, N. J. The stills, which were 8 feet high, 7 
feet in diameter and weighed nearly 5,000 pounds, were 
built by the Joseph B. Kapperman & Sons Company of 


Philadelphia. Owing to the steadily advancing price in 
chemicals, the Cytro company ordered work on their 
construction rushed, but when they were ready for de- 
livery no 'reight cars could be secured in which to ship 
them. Two of these tanks were loaded on one of Mr. 
Bent’s five-ton trucks and hauled. to the Cytro plant in 
less than ‘welve hours. , 

About the same time a call was received from the Gen- 
*ral Chemical Company of Camden, N. J. This concern 
ae larce shipment of picric acid which they wished 

ered ') a customer in Easton, Pa., sixty miles away. 
Because 1 


s acid is an ingredient in a high explosive, the 


rolls were frequently damaged, but the trucks delivered 
them in perfect condition. One truck hauls about 2,000 
tons of paper a month, averaging two round trips between 
Philadelphia and the mill in ten hours’ time. 

A short time ago the Philadelphia Tapestry Company, 
at North Wales, Pa., bought a new factory in Frankfort, 
Pa., sixty miles away. The problem of moving the large 
stock of machinery was serious, because North Wales 
offered no direct railroad communication and the plant 
was several miles distant from the nearest station. The 
cost of packing was another large item of expense and 
railroad officials were unable to guarantee a definite date 
when flat cars would be furnished for carrying the ma- 
chinery. 

The Bent motor trucks moved all the machinery and 
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other furnishings of the plant in a single day and it all 
arrived at the Frankfort factory in perfect condition, 
despite the fact that it was merely covered with sheets 
of heavy canvas. 

Another example of how the railroad blockade was 
broken with trucks was the transportation of a stock of 
$80,000 worth of imported Turkish rugs from Philadelphia 
to New York. Mr. Bent asserts that the rugs were loaded 
into an open truck and taken to a Broadway shop, a 
distance of 96 miles, in less than ten hours. The charge 
for this service was seventy-five cents a hundred pounds. 

The rugs, which were owned by the firm of Davis & 
Nahikian, rug importers, had been taken to Philadelphia 
for exhibition purposes. When the exhibition closed the 
merchants desired to send them back to New York as 
soon as possible. The truck route was decided on after 
the railroads had declared themselves unable to accept 
the rugs for shipment. The importers said that every 
day the rugs were in the warehouse meant hundreds of 
dollars to them in lost sales. 

The speed and dependability with which the valuable 
rugs were hauled from Philadelphia to New York at- 
tracted attention, and a few days later a representative 
of a foreign government offered Mr. Bent a contract to 
haul fifteen tons of stockings from a Philadelphia stock- 
ing factory to the ocean piers in Manhattan. The steamer 
was scheduled to sail the next day at noon. The stock- 
ings weer loaded on three trucks at 5 o’clock in the even- 
ing and unloaded on the dock in New York early the next 
morning. 

The war abroad and the preparedness plans of the 
U. S. government brought large .contracts for munitions 


traffic manager, The Sherwin-Williams 


Co., Cleveland, O.) 


(By John B. Sanford, 

Acknowledging receipt of yours, dated the 14th inst., 
give you below our method of keeping claim records, and 
sincerely hope it may be of some benefit to those in- 
terested. 

We have established in all of our important branches 
a credit and collection department which has included in 
its staff a cashier, who is responsible for the accumula- 
tion of the documents and the amount of claim which 
is for loss or damage, he being governed by a bulletin 
issued by this department giving full details as to the 
requirements for said claims. Our credit and collection 
departments have, however, no interest in overcharge 
claims, these being handled through our immediate de- 
partment. 

The claims for loss and damage, with the proper docu- 
ments, as related above, are checked in this department 
upon receipt and, if found correct, we make up a state- 
ment of claim in detail on a form which we have inau- 
gurated, is made up attached to the papers, the original 
of the form going to the railroad, one duplicate retained 
for the claim folder, the outside of which shows the claim 
number. These folders are .filed numerically. One copy 
of the claim statement is filed in a loose-leaf book alpha- 
betically, according to the road to whom presented, which 
book is marked “Unadjusted Claims,’ and two copies are 
sent to our general accounting department for accounting 
purposes. Before mailing the entire claim to the railroad 
same is taken to our general accounting department for 
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_ City, hauling beer for the interned German sailors at the 


Handling Claims and Keeping Claim Records 
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to the Du Pont Powder Company and caused the towy 
of Penn’s Grove, Pa., where the plant is located, to triple 
its population almost over night. The newcomers came 
so fast that the town butcher was unable to keep them 
supplied with meat. Finally a committee was appointed 
to search for a new butcher and to induce him to move 
to Penn’s Grove. 










Such a man was found in South Philadelphia, 45 miles 
from the mills, but then came the problem of moving 
his stock of meats, chopping blocks, saws, refrigerator 
bins, chopping machines, office equipment and other fyr. 








nishings. Shipments by freight were almost at a stand. 
still. A conference with Mr. Bent ended the trouble. 






The following evening a fleet of his trucks moved the 
butcher and his belongings. He was open for business 
in Penn’s Grove the following morning. 

Mr. Bent’s trucks have performed many other nove! haul- 
ing duties, including the hauling of 500 tons of coal in a 
single night for the Snellenberg department store of 
Philadelphia, pulling aerial cable and setting poles for the 
new aerial cable line between Philadelphia and Atlantic 










League Island navy yard, transporting huge trees a dis- 
tance of 50 miles, plowing snow, hauling ashes, and so on. 

A few days before the last presidential election his 
trucks made a rush trip to New ‘York, carrying tons of 
campaign literature, a reprint of a speech delivered by 
President Wilson. The literature was loaded on the 
trucks in Philadelphia at midnight and unloaded at the 
Democratic headquarters in New York the following 
morning. 

















the purpose of recording same for charge to the proper 
division. 

At this time I might mention that our unadjusted claims 
are traced every thirty days, and we at least have the 
proper status on same. 

Should the claims be paid by the carrier, a memo state 
ment is made up in duplicate showing the claim number 
and amount; this statement along with the claim is 
taken to the accounting department, the latter stamping 
the claim jacket and referred to statement “paid.” The 
accounting department keeps a copy of the memorandum 
statement mentioned above, and the original of same is 
taken to the treasurer’s office, who confirm by stall) 
“claim paid.” The remittance is retained by our treas 
urer’s department along with the statement as above I¢ 
iterated. The claim papers in the folder which has beel 
marked “paid” are then filed in the “paid claim” filin 
cabinet numerically. The statement of claim as originally 
presented marked “paid” is then filed in the loose-leal 
book of “paid claims” numerically. This completes the 
transaction of a claim presented and paid. 

Should a claim be withdrawn we make up 
memo statement as mentioned above showing the date 
of withdrawal, the claim number and amount of claill. 
This statement, along with the claim in its folder, is 
taken to the accounting department, who mark “claim 
withdrawn” on same. The claim is filed with the “paid 
claims” numerically and statement of claim withdraw! 
from the “unadjusted” claims and filed numerically i 
the “paid claim” loose-leaf book. 
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Should claim be amended, either increased or decreased, 
five copies of the amended claim are made up on the 
statement presented to the railroad and are distributed 
through the same channels as when claim was originally 
filed. The channel of handling a claim is the same 
on an overcharge as that of loss and damage. A book 
record of all claims filed by this department is efficiently 
kept and record made therein of all claims “paid, amended 
or canceled.” 

In this case, however, the loss and damage claims are 
recorded in a separate book from the overcharges. 
Monthly we make up a statement for our executives show- 
ing the number and amount of claims we have presented, 
the number and amount of claims unadjusted, and the 
number and amount of claims paid. Our statements are 
made up separately for loss and damage and overcharge. 

It might be interesting to you to know, for the month 
of February we presented approximately one hundred 
claims, and also might state it has never come to our 
knowledge of any claim being lost or confused through 
our method of handling. 

It has been the intention in this reiteration to give the 
detail method of handling, and I sincerely hope it has 
been clear and will at least lend an idea on which some- 
one can work. 





(By Clarence Watkins, traffic manager, Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., 
Louisville, Ky.) 

Answering your inquiry of the 14th, will take pleasure 
in giving a short statement as to our method of present- 
ing and handling claims. 

After gathering the necessary documents supporting a 
claim, whether for shortage, damage, overcharge, or other- 
wise, our first procedure is to make out a claim in regu- 
lar form, making a duplicate copy for our -files. 

This claim gives all facts relating to the claim, the 
names of consignor, consignee, date of shipment, billing, 
reference, etc. 

For convenient reference we file our duplicate claim 
and make up a card, a sample of which we attach hereto, 
which gives in concise form the information necessary 
toward the following up of a claim. These cards are 
numbered consecutively, and we file them under the name 
of the railroad. At certain intervals, if the claims are 
not paid, we write from these cards to the various claim 
agents, urging prompt settlement, of course, under the 
head of “REMARKS” keeping a record of the dates on 
which the claim is followed up until finally disposed of. 

When the claim is vouchered this card is taken out and 
with the voucher turned over to the cashier, who stamps 
the card as having been paid, and credits the amount 
either to our customer or to ourselves, as the case may 
be, and this receipted card is then returned to the traffic 
department to complete their records on this particular 
clam and, when paid, is filed away. 

We have before us at all times, in convenient form, all 
the live claims, and this enables us to handle our claim de- 
partment with a minimum clerical work, and thereby ob- 
tain good results. 

This statement is the result of several years’ of actual 


experience, which we have found the best adapted to our 
busines 

Numb: —4957. 

Railrosd—C. C, C. & St. L. Ry. Co., A. Zimmerman, agent. 
Amour t—$46.53. 

R. R. No,—B-6894. 

Naturr—Damage and breakage, 

Credit—-Bottles. 

Date—\larch 21, 1917. 


Date of shipment—January 12, 1917. 
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Consignees—P. G. Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Destination—From John Jones, Hartford City, Ind. 

Reference—Shipment examined by railroad inspector before 
unloading began. 

Remarks—Big Four Pro., 35884, 1-29-17; Pa. Ry., W. B. 762, 
1-17; S. A. L., 16383. 





(By T. L. Wolf, traffic manager A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Ill.) 


Replying your letter March 14. 

We consider our claim filing system and record to be 
very simple, practical and complete. We use printed 
claim form of full letter size suitable and interchangeable 
for either overcharge or loss and damage claims; the 
same are printed in two colors, put up in pads, the white 
sheet, or original, being used in attachment to the claim 
papers and yellow sheet for our files. The latter, with 
carbon of letter transmitting claim,-is filed in a manila 
folder, printed in such manner as may be desired, show- 
ing claim number and other particulars, and the same 
is filed in consecutive order for future reference. 

The only book record we find necessary to keep is a 
statement (loose leaf) which shows date of claim, our 
claim number, name of road against which claifh is pre- 
sented, foreign claim number, amount of claim, date paid 
and a column for remarks.. We have not felt necessity 
for keeping a ledger account. This can be easily accom- 
plished, however, in making entries from the statement 
described. 





(By C. G. Hylander, Traffic Manager, Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co., 
Chicago, Il.) 


Traffic work is interesting; there is variety, and plenty 
of it. I enjoy my work and look forward to each day’s 
program with pleasure. There are problems to be solved 
continually and much reading to be done. A traffic man 
need not get into a rut. Among the many duties confront- 
ing the traffic man are: The tracing of lost merchan- 
dise; the handling of claims covering overcharges, loss 
and damage. The traffic department performs valuable 
service to the commercial house in dealing with the out- 
side transportation agencies, and becoming proficient in 
that service. 

In the handling of claims I deem it very important to 
prevent claims. An ounce of effort toward the preven- 
tion of claims is worth a pound of energy expended in 
adjusting disagreeable claims. I consult with the general 
manager of our company every week to determine the 
status of unusual complaints concerning any particular 
article, style of packing, container, or complaints from 
the different sections of the country. Preventive meas- 
ures are immediately adopted, even at additional expense. 
If it concerns inbound material for the factory, instruc- 
tions are immediately forwarded to the shipper at fault. 

It would not be amiss to repeat a number of sugges- 
tions which would tend to reduce the number of claims. 
They need to be repeated for the benefit of many careless 
shippers. We practice the suggestions; therefore, do not 
hesitate to pass them to others. 

Marking Packages.—Show full name of consignee and 
destination, including county reference, where there are 
two towns of the same name in the state. Avoid abbrevia- 
tions. The street number of the consignee in a large 
city should be given to the carrier. Show initials of 
destination road if a certain delivery is desired. Erase 
or obliterate old marks if a second-hand package is used. 
Show “shipper’s order notify” on freight so billed. 

Bills of Lading and Shipping Orders.—Be sure to write 
plainly; use the typewriter if possible. Do not use worn 
or poor carbon paper. Have the shipping instructions 
agree with the markings on packages. Describe your 
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freight fully, accurately and by terms shown in tariffs 
and classifications. The actual gross weights should al- 
ways be given. For foreign shipments, quote net weight 
where possible to do so. 

Packages.—Good, strong containers are essential to the 
safe handling of your merchandise—the orders your sales- 
men have striven hard to obtain. Nail the cases securely. 
Crates should be made of sufficient strength and goods 
should not protrude nor be exposed to damage. Furni- 
ture should be wrapped and crated securely to avoid 
chafing. Give due attention to the packing of glass and 
fragile articles. Fiberboard, pulpboard or double-faced 
corrugated strawboard boxes should be of required strength 
and should bear manufacturer’s certificate; shipping or- 
ders should be certified as required by the classification 
rules. 

The tracing of freight is important. No tracer should 
be started until the goods have had time to reach des- 
tination. It is well to be acquainted with railroad geogra- 
phy, taking into consideration the plan of operation of the 
various cafriers. Learn the extent of their 1ines, where 
‘the branch line leaves the main stem, and the family 
group of railroads. The package car service, the usual 
schedule under normal conditions, and where the package 
cars break bulk should enter into the tracing of freight. 
We try to keep in touch with conditions o1 the various 
roads, such as congestion of freight, washouts or labor 
troubles. We make it a point to give carrier all the data 
available when tracer is instituted, making sure that it 
is accurate, and that consignee has inquired at the proper 
railroad depot for his shipment. This has particular 
reference to the consignee in the inland town and in the 
large city or junction point where two or more trans- 
portation companies enter. 

Having considered the prevention of claims, and the 
tracing of shipments, we come to the last resort—that of 
filing claims. Satisfactory adjustment must be made with 
the consignee, so as to leave him a pleased patron. The 
small merchant is not equipped in all cases to take care 
of his claims. Some manufacturers and jobbers make a 
practice of assisting the country merchant with his claims. 

A claim without merit should never be filed. Check 
carefully each bill of lading for errors in weight, rate, 
shortage, and damage. Be sure that you have a bona fide 
claim before it is filed. It is required by the Act to reg- 
ulate commerce that a carrier is forbidden to pay a claim 
without full investigation. A handy reference book in 
this respect for the traffic department is “Claims Between 
Shippers and Carriers,” by Merriam. 

Remember that the claim papers which are deposited 
with the carrier represent your concern, and as such 
should be prepared with thought and care. Place your- 
self for the moment in the position of the claim inves- 
tigator in the office of the carrier. Determine what evi- 
dence he should have to legally sanction the payment of 
your bill. Gather all the facts and the evidence before 
the claim is presented; this will ‘avoid subsequent cor- 
respondence. Try to anticipate the questions of the in- 
vestigator. It may be a small matter, but your claim 
should be filed with the proper official of the carrier. 

Our company keeps a careful check and record of each 
claim. The claim account is balanced monthly. For the 
filing of claims, two standard forms are recommended by 
the Freight Claim Association. One form is for loss and 
damage and the other for overcharge claims. 

Briefly stated, the documents required for filing in 
support of claims for total loss are as follows: Original 
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bill of lading; paid freight bill; a certified copy of in- 
voice; an affidavit of non-delivery of the shipment. For 
damage, an itemized bill for the damage or repairs; also 
an affidavit or written statement from the consignor and 
consignee should be included with the documents required 
for total loss claims. If the lost shipment has been traced 
it is ‘well to attach tracing papers to the claim. 

For concealed loss or damage claims, in addition to eyi- 
dence referred to above, there is a claimant’s damage 
statement, recently prepared by the carriers, which pro- 
vides questions relative to the handling of the shipment, 
to be answered in part by the shipper and in part by the 
consignee. This.new form is a forward step and has 
been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Freight Claim Association and the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. 

In the case of claims for overcharge, these papers 
should be provided by the claimant: Original freight 
bills, duplicate bill of lading, reference to tariff author- 
ity (if overcharge in rate), and certified copy of invoice 
minus price (if overcharge in weight); for prepaid ship- 
ment, if prepaid charges are noted on original bill of 
lading, this document should be filed with claim. 

Generally speaking, claims should be filed within six 
months after shipment. For foreign shipments, a longer 
period of time is allowed. 

In entering claims our company uses the typewriter. 
Three copies are made; one copy for the accounting de- 
partment, one for the carrier, and the triplicate copy is 
placed in an envelope. Each claim is numbered. All 
correspondence with the carrier is kept in the envelope. 
A record of the settlement with customer is placed in the 
envelope. To guard against the possible loss of claim 
envelope, a brief entry of every claim is made in a 
loose-leaf ledger. Carrier’s number and date of payment, 
or record of withdrawal is recorded in the ledger and 
on the envelope. The envelope with inclosures is kept 
for several years, but the ledger is retained for a longer 
period. It is possible to prepare a duplicate claim on 
short notice. 

After a reasonable period of time for the investigation 
has elapsed, if claim has not been paid, or any word 
received from the carrier, we send a statement giving 
in brief the data covering such claims. The status of 
each ‘unpaid claim is required. Overcharge claims should 
be adjusted promptky. The necessary tariffs are in the 
office of the transportation company, so it should not 
take long to determine the merit of the claim. 

There has been a vast improvement in the handling of 
claims, due in part to the co-operation of the carriers and 
shippers. Some railroads have organized claim prevention 
committees among their employes. The educational work 
done by commercial organizations among shippers has 
also borne fruit. 

May all of the traffic fraternity unite in reducing fric- 
tion, thus causing the wheels of commerce to move more 
smoothly. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Order of the Commission of January 19, in Case 7198, 
George A. Hormel & Co. vs. Chicago Great Western et al. 
has been modified by the substitution of the words ‘‘Mis- 
sissippi River’ for the words “Chicago, IIl.,” in the s' cond 
paragraph thereof. ; 

Case 8264, National Confectioners’ Association ©! the 
United States vs. Adams Express Company et al.. dis 
missed. 
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FLEET OF WOODEN SHIPS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Aithough Chairman Denman of the Shipping Board 
would neither affirm nor deny the accuracy of a report 
coming apparently from White House sources, it is be- 
lieved the President has all but formally approved a 
recommendation of the Board providing for the Construc- 
tion, with government aid, of about 200,000 tons of wooden 
shipping a month, the first deliveries to be made in 
October. All plans made by the Board to increase the 
merchant marine are subject to approval by the Presi- 
dent. If the President has decided to approve the program 
prepared by the Board, Secretary McAdoo may be called 
on, in a short time, to produce between $10,000,000 and 
$15,000,000 to be used as part payment for the ships to 
be undertaken immediately. 


At present it is estimated it will cost about $100 a ton 
to produce wooden ships in American yards. That is 
much higher than the cost of a steel ship in normal times, 
but much lower than the selling price of steel tonnage 
now. 


The Board is said to have in contemplation the con- 
struction of 1,000 wooden ships, each of from 3,000 to 
3,600 tons in carrying capacity. The idea is that 200,000 
tons can be turned out each month after the yards that 
are going to undertake wooden construction get into op- 
eration. 


Arrangements are said to be practically complete for 
having the timbers cut at interior sawmills and the actual 
shipbuilding to be done by bridge carpenters under the 
supervision of the few ship carpenters remaining from 
the time when wooden ships were the rule instead of the 
exception. The bridge carpenter is also becoming an 
extinct species, because the steel structure has made him 
useless, or nearly so. 


SUGGESTIONS TO SHIPPING BOARD 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Acting on a suggestion made by Commissioner Brent 
in a letter to a newspaper editor, George A. Hill, Jr., 
assistant general attorney for the International & Great 
Northern, has offered “constructive criticism” to the Ship- 
ping Board. He sent copies of his views to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to Chairman Fletcher of the Sen- 
ate committee on commerce, Chairman Newlands of the 
Senate committee on interstate commerce, Chairman 
Adamson of the House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and Chairman Alexander of the House 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries and author 
of the regulatory features of the shipping law. In his 
Communication Mr. Hill said: 
A somewhat close study of the act creating the Ship- 
bing Board has revealed certain cases of conflicting juris- 
dictions and possible international complications which 
appear to me to be removable by enlarging the present 


bowers of the Board by amendments to the act establish- 
ing the Board and the act to regulate commerce. 


In the spirit in which you have invited constructive 
criticism, I wish to present for your thoughtful considera- 
tion the deficiencies apparent to me from a critical an- 
alysis of the act creating the Board, in the trust that this 
letter_may contain something of suggestive value for 
remediai legislation by Congress, with these particular 
Objectives: . 
att. The intimate and harmonious co-operation of 

€ Shipping Board and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion in all cases in which each body has apparently orig- 
inal jurisdiction, irrespective of which body the complaint 
is addressed to, or cases in which the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of each body is doubtful, could be secured. This 
could be accomplished by appropriate amendments to the 
act creating the Shipping Board, the Fourteenth Section 
of the Panama Canal Act, and the act to regulate com- 
merce, providing thereby for the establishment of a joint 
docket, to be made up of such cases transferred thereto 
by the respective chairmen of the Shipping Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, either jointly or 
singly. Such cases to be heard and determined by a joint 
commission, consisting of two members of the Shipping 
Board and three members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to be named by their respective chairmen, 
and the decision, when rendered, to be adopted as the 
decision of each body. This would eliminate intermin- 
able litigation over matters purely jurisdictional that will 
inevitably arise if the several acts mentioned remain in 
their present form, establish uniform precedents, prevent 
conflicting decisions by the two boards on identical or 
parallel questions, and insure efficient and time-saving 
administration, with its resulting benefits to the boards, 
the shippers and carriers. 


_ Second. To remove the possibility of serious embar- 
rassment to the government in its foreign relations, 
the act creating the Board should be so amended as to 
require advance notice of an adequate nature to the State 
Department of decisions or rulings discriminatory or 
prejudicial to aliens or ships of foreign registry in those 
cases where probable violations of treaties or other im- 
portant considerations would suggest that the government 
be represented, either by intervention filed in the case, or 
by the counselor of the State Department as amicus 
curie. This would prevent decisions that would have to 
be ultimately reversed or reformed by the federal judiciary. 
This would provide the most feasible and direct method 
of obtaining a vital. participation by the State Depart- 
ment in the disposition of the multitude of complaints, 
formerly subject to the jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment in some measure, and now transferred to your 
honorable Board. 


Third. In the furtherance of naval and industrial pre- 
paredness, the Shipping Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in case of war or of national emer- 
gency, should be empowered (by appropriative amend- 
ments to the act to regulate commerce and the act creat- 
ing’ the Shipping Board), through the agency of their 
joint committee, to supervise and direct the management 
and operation, or (if by them deemed expedient) to actu- 
ally take charge of and operate terminal, wharf, dock, 
warehouse and other companies and the railroad yards 
serving said companies on the waterfront, in any port, 
for the period of time and for the purposes deemed neces- 
sary by said Joint Board for the national welfare. Due 
provision should be made for equitable compensation to 
persons sustaining injury or loss by reason thereof. The 
limited authority now possessed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in this particular, is insufficient to 
enable the Commission to meet the test of a real national 
emergency, and the above authority is indispensable to 
the effective employment of the powers provided for in 
the bill of Representative Alexander. The efficient use 
of vessels appropriated under the provisions of such bill 
might not Only be impeded but largely prevented by rea- 
son of the thorough congestion and chaotic condition of 
the various companies serving our ports, unless the Com- 
mission and Shipping Board were given the power to 
supervise the management or actually operate each and 
all of the carriers and terminal companies, etc., operated 
in connection with our ports. I believe that the giving 
of the power to absolutely control all of such companies 
when an emergency requires it, will add the most effective 
arm to the navy procurable. 

Fourth. To empower the Shipping Board, after hearing 
and detérmining a complaint, or after determining any 
matter investigated by the Board upon its own initiative, 
to prescribe the just and reasonable maximum rate or 
rates to be charged, and to otherwise clothe the Board 
with powers analogous to those vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by section 15 of the act to regu- 
late commerce, thereby conferring upon the Board the 
power necessarily correlative to its present power to de- 
clare a rate, rule or regulation discriminatory and preju- 
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dicial, and without which power the decisions and orders 
of the Board must, obviously, be incomplete. 

Trusting that the views here presented may afford, or 
suggest in part, a workable solution of some of the prob- 
lems now confronting your honorable Board, if they should 
become the basis of legislative enactment, I have the 
honor to/ remain. 








A QUESTION OF JURISDICTION 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. E. Beck, traffic manager and special counsel for the 
Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, of Baltimore, 
has written to the Shipping Board politely suggesting that 
it keep its hands off the subject matter of the formal com- 
plaint filed by John B. Daish for the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia Produce Exchange vs. Baltimore, Chesapeake & 
Atlantic Railway et al. because the subject is now before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and that it has 
jurisdiction, while the Shipping Board has not because the 
law of its creation says that it is not to be construed as 
ousting the Commission from any of the jurisdiction it 
now has. 

In his letter Mr. Beck reviews the history of the pro- 
ceedings that have been had respecting the continuance 
of the ownership and operation of boat lines on Chesapeake 
Bay by the B. C. & A. and other railroad companies, sub- 
sidiary to the Pennsylvania. He treats the subject as being 
before the Commission by reason of its reopening of the 
Bay Line case. 

Mr. Daish, in a letter to Mr. Beck, assumes that there 
are two jurisdictional questions involved in his friend’s 
communication to the Shipping Board. The first is as to 
the jurisdiction of the Shipping Board over boat lines 
operated in connection with railroads and the second is as 
to the Commission’s jurisdiction over the port-to-port rates 
of a water line. As to the first he thinks he can make a 
strong argument against Beck’s view. As to the port-to- 
port rates, especially the port-to-port rates between points 

‘in the same state, he thinks the Beck view is not at all 
well taken, especially inasmuch as the Commission time 
and time again has disclaimed jurisdiction on that score. 











































CANAL PORT TRAFFIC 


(The Panama Canal Record) 

The aggregate net tonnage of the ships entering the 
port of Cristobal during the calendar year 1916 was 4,819,- 
525 net tons. The number of ships was 1,592. For Bal- 
boa the number of ships entering was 1,185, and their 
aggregate net tonnage was 2,746,774. The total for both 
ports was 2,777 ships, 7,566,299 net tons. 

These figures include the ships which made the transit 
of the canal. During the year 627 ships, with 2,000,260 
net tons, passed through the canal from Cristobal and 
626 ships, 1,933,609 tons, from Balboa. Some of the ships 
which passed through the canal have entered and cleared 
from both ports, in connection with discharging or taking 
on transfer cargo. 

In total business of ships handled at both ports, includ- 
ing canal traffic, the year 1915 showed 5,022 ships with 
aggregate net tonnage of 14,808,508; in 1916 the totals 
were 5,546 ships of 15,105,541 net tons. The latter year 
showed a gain of 10.4 per cent in ships and 2 per cent 
in net tonnage. 























The Beaumont Cotton Oi] Mill Company has been al- 
lowed to intervene in Case 9305, Fidelity Cotton Oil Com- 
pany et al. vs. Alabama & Vicks. Ry. et al. 
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TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, /). @. 

The arguments on the transcontinental case were com- 
pleted at the afternoon session April 4, when C. L. Lingo, 
for the Inland Steel Company, said the interest ot that 
company lay in the preservation of the differential rela- 
tion now existing between Pittsburgh on the easi and 
Chicago, the place where the Inland manufactures in 
competition with Pittsburgh, the difference in favor of 
Chicago being ten cents; N. L. Moon, for the Allan Wood 
Steel and Iron Company, who objected to the disruption 
he said would be caused by any change in the relations 
of rates from the steel centers; Wilmer M. Wood, for 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company, 
who agreed, in the main, with the transcontinental] rail- 
roads in their desire to keep the business of the country 
on the basis on which it was built; J. C. Lincoln, for 
New York shipping interests, who could not agree with 
those who hail the Thurtell report as being something 
constructive, because it would cause a profound change; 
H. C. Barlow, for the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
who said the finding was fundamentally right and worthy 
to be tried, because the railroads have made, in this 
case, the arguments they put forward twenty-five years 
ago; Charles Kimmick, of Charleston, the interests of 
which lie in a maintenance of existing rail-and-water 
rates; H. A. Scandrett and Fred H. Wood, for the rail- 
roads. 

The proposition of the ship lines that there should 
be a lining up so there will be neither fourth section 
violations between the Missouri River and the Pacific 
coast, nor even a large blanket, attracted the fire of the 
railroad lawyers in their closing. Mr. Wood, when Mr. 
Lyon seemed pressed for time, offered him five minutes 
of the railroad time, on the theory that the ship lines 
were helping the railroads. 

“It has been suggested that your clients, having aban- 
doned the service through the canal, are not performing 
their duty,” said Chairman Hall. 

“They are exercising their legal rights and the railroads 
are performing their legal duties,” said Lyon. A little 
later he said that lest the chairman’s suggestion leave 
an effect not intended, he desired to suggest that a ship 
which at this time carries a ton of freight that could 
be forwarded by railroad “commits a crime against the 
country. At this time, when nearly 1,000,000 tons of 
shipping is being destroyed every month, the services 
that are being performed for the country by the ships 
of the lines I represent are far more important than 
the services they could render from one coast to the other. 
I do not think the intimation mentioned by the chairman 
is well taken.” 

In his answer Mr. Scandrett suggested that the ship 
lines are proposing that the Commission create a col 
dition so that, when the business in which they are now 
engaged: ceases to be wonderfully lucrative, they cat 
return to a business that will be lucrative in the highes! 
degree. 

“My Lyon is the embodiment of the potential compe 
tition we have been talking about,” said Mr. Wood. “lf 
the ships were not intended.to return to this service 
for years to come, do you suppose they would have law- 
yers here to plead for an adjustment of rates that, when 
made, will give them an opportunity to return to a busl- 
ness they abandoned because they could make money 


elsewhere?” 
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The name of T. J. Norton should not have appeared 
in The Traffic World of April 7 as one of the speakers 
for the railroads. The name of Robert L. Hearon was in- 
correctly given as Robert L. Herron. 

The complete speech of Frank Lyon, except for those 
parts of it used in the April 7 number, follows: 


The interests for which I speak directly on the record 
are the American-Hawaiian and Luckenbach steamship 
companies, but they are only representative of the real 
interests for which I must perforce speak in this contro- 
yersy. These companies have, with others, in the past 
engaged in the transportation of commodities between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Heretofore they have 
transported a large proportion of the total of this water- 
porne traffic, probably 90 per cent. However, what is to 
their interest in this matter is to the interest of the mer- 
chant marine of the country as a whole—whatever prin- 
ciples are laid down in this case that will result in injury 
or benefit to these two companies will be of equal interest 
or benefit to the merchant marine as a whole. It has 
often been written that the sweetest word in the English 
language is “mother,” and that the most sublime is “duty.” 
In this case I have a duty to perform for my client, but 
| feel, in addition to that, that I have a much more pro- 
found duty for my country. * * * #* 

Since the Civil War, coincident with the growth of the 
great railroad system of this country, there has been a 
rapid and continuous decline in the merchant marine as 
measured by the greatness of the country. From the 
earliest times of which we have evidence, before the act 
to regulate commerce became a law in 1887, the railroads 
of this country, including these transcontinental lines as 
personified by the Southern. Pacific, have pursued an 
unremitting warfare upon the merchant marine. Rates 
were made from coast to coast which applied only to 
those merchants who would agree to make no shipments 
by the competitive water line. That shipper who dared 
to violate this ukase of the Southern Pacific was either 
charged higher rates than the competitor, or his traffic 
entirely declined. There was no law to restrain the 


action of the carrier in those days of unlimited competi- 
tion, except the inadequate remedy under common law. 


This condition was succeeded by the act of 1887, where- 
in Congress tried to express its views and to impress 
upon those who had in their hands the execution of the 
law, that the interior should not be charged higher rates 
than the terminal. Advocates of= departures from the 
fourth section generally give little credit to the under- 
standing of Congress and through their arguments would 
have us believe that Congress meant nothing by the 
fourth section. This is exemplified by the course of the 
carriers and the courts after the passage %&f the act of 
1887, wherein it was provided that no greater charge 
should be made to the interior than to the terminal “under 
substantially similar circumstances and conditions.” The 
railroads in effect pursued a policy that whenever they 
willed it, the “circumstances and conditions” were dis- 
Similar, and there were few cases in which they were 
not sustained by the Commission and by the courts. The 
fourth section as it stood until 1910 in no way inter- 
Tupted the aggressions of the railroads upon the merchant 
marine attempting to serve the coastwise and interior 
waterways’ trade of the country. 

After more than twenty years of fruitless effort to 
restrain violations of the underlying principle of the fourth 
section, having had before it the course of the railroads, 
the Commission and the courts, Congress again under- 
took to give force and effect to what it unquestionably 
had in mind in 1887, and to that end wiped out the fourth 
section as it then stood and re-enacted it in the form 
Which definitely, positively and unqualifiedly forbade the 
railroads from charging less for the long distance than 
the short distance, leaving them no “substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions” upon which to hand their 
departures from the will of Congress. After making this 
Positive declaration, Congress provided that in “special 
tases” ihe Commission may authorize departures. 

The railroads since 1910 have pursued before the Com- 
Mission in their applications for-relief the same course 
that they had pursued prior to 1910, and I regret to say 
that, fiom my understanding of the decisions, the Com- 
Mission has been largely persuaded to their way of think- 
Ing, anid there are as many substantial violations of the 
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fourth section to-day as there were before Congress acted 
in 1887 and 1910. There have been many inconsequential 
adjustments in the interior which the railroads*were glad 
to have ironed out through the agency of the Commission 
rather than take upon themselves the responsibility and 
the resultant’ criticisms that would come from preferred 
centers, discriminations which have grown up in the past 
thirty or forty years. 

But the fundamental and important departures from the 
fourth section, as it concerns the merchant marine of, the 
country, have in no wise been curtailed, but in fact have 
been intensified through the action of this Commission, 
as is exemplified in the Schedule C exceptions. Just as 
the merchant marine, through the development of ship- 
ping in other countries, has learned of economies in opera- 
tion, and has applied that to our coastwise and inland 
water trade, the rail carriers have come forward and have 
secured authority to deprive the ships of that advantage. 
The United States itself, having expended $400,000,000 in 
the development of an economical waterway between the 
coasts and having, prior to its building, solicited the views 
of these various steamship companies as to whether they 
would use that great waterway if built by the government, 
and, being assured that they would, proceeded to its con- 
struction, when those very companies, in pursuance of 
what they had promised the committees of Congress, at- 
tempted to carry into execution those promises, they 
have been met at the very threshold of their efforts with 
the same tactics that they had been met with via the 
Horn and via Tehauntepec before the building of the 
canal. Congress having forbade these transcontinental 
lines from owning and operating boats through this canal 
on the theory that if they owned such boats they would 
compete with the independent water lines and would pro- 
duce a competition which would be false and unfair in its 
character. Congress by this provision having forestalled 
such depredations upon the business of the independent 
water lines by the use of another Pacific mail by a trans- 
continental line, those carriers now come before the Com- 
mission and ask it to place in their hands the sharp razor 
in place of the dull one which they have heretofore used. 
If Congress had not prohibited the ownership of boat 
lines by railroads operating through the canal, and those 
companies had thereupon operated such lines, in order to 
maintain effective competition they would have had to 
operate boats at an expense of millions of dollars between 
the various Pacific and the various Atlantic ports. It was 
not the ownership of boats by transcontinental lines that 
was deemed immoral by Congress. It was the use of the 
boats. What was the “use” prohibited? Competition with 
the boat lines was prohibited. That was the evil at which 
Congress aimed. It was conserving the use of the Panama 
Canal, its tolls and forestalling a possible competitor: of 
the merchant marine. 


How farcical this seems in the face of this application 
where the railroads are seeking to defeat the intention of 
Congress through a body created by the Congress and 
exercising its delegated powers! 

However, the astute managers of these railroads saw 
at once the advantage of securing the aid and consent of 
this Commission to defeat the purpose of Congress, and 
they do this under the contention that the canal consti- 
tuted a “special case,” and that therefore they should be 
permitted to compete with the independent water line 
without being put to the expense of investing in boats but 
through the simple process of carrying the traffic from 
coast to coast at “out-of-pocket” costs, which cost is a 
will-o’-the-wisp which no man knows where it begins and 
where it stops. Not only is it to be the “out-of-pocket” 
cost which represents that cost measured over at least 
3,000 miles from coast to coast, but under the doctrine as 
contended for by the railroads and as heretofore allowed 
by the Commission, that “out-of-pocket” cost is to repre- 
sent only that cost for 1,500 miles or less, to-wit, from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast. Their contention 
is that they may make rates in competition with the water 
lines down to that point of the “out-of-pocket” cost from 
the Missouri River to the coast, while the water line in 
competition must pay all costs of moving the freight from 
San Francisco to New York, a distance by rail of over 
3,000 miles and by water 6,000 or 8,000. In other words, 
the water lines, in order to secure any business, must 
compete with the rail lines not where those rail lines 
reach the people that the water lines serve, but where 
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the rail line reaches any shipper in any part of the United 
States desiring to ship the same or a like commodity. 

This is what the water carriers must meet in times of 
actual competition. In order to have a merchant marine 
engaging in the coastwise trade this is the burden placed 
upon them, this is what they have to consider before the 
inception of the service. If it was the deliberate purpose 
of Congress to limit or prohibit the building up of the 
merchant marine, could a more effective course be pur- 
sued? State it again: If a boat line in connection with 
a shipper at New York desired to participate in the move- 
ment of freight from that port to a customer at San 
Francisco, and there was at the Missouri River a producer 
of a like commodity as was produced by the shipper at 
New York, and assuming at the same cost of production, 
then the boat line must realize that its rate, including 
all its costs from New York to San Francisco, can be no 
higher than the “out-of-pocket” cost of the railroad from 
the Missouri River to San Francisco, and this “out-of- 
pocket” cost is to be determined in the first instance by 
the railroads, with practically no way for the Commission 
to check the figures which they submit. 

That is what the merchant marine has to meet under 
actual water competition. 

The sea, with all its dangers and possibilities, has fasci- 
nated man from the beginning of history, and, notwith- 
standing the handicap placed upon the merchant marine 
as above Outlined, bold spirits have struggled to meet 
the conditions of the game, no matter how arduous, and 
in sporadic cases the transcontinental competition has 
been met from time to time, either assisted by ocean 
traffic from the Hawaiian Islands, which could not be 
strangled by the “out-of-pocket” doctrine of the railroads, 
or by the advantages of the Panama route, which they are 
here attempting to offset. 

Instead of the railroads of this country supplementing 
our great, free waterways, they have become substitutes. 
Coincident with the development of the railroads has 
ceased the building of canals and the improvement of 
our interior waterways. Fortunately the ocean could not 
be closed, and it is in the coastwise trade alone that we 
have seen any improvement and the large proportion of 
that consists of ships either owned or controlled by the 
railroads in serving their interests. This condition of 
affairs had become so pronounced in recent years that 
Congress has had to pass a statute prohibiting the owner- 
ship of boats by railroads that might compete with the 
railroads, and this Commission for a number of years 
has been engaged in unscrambling these eggs. As to 
the Panama Canal, the law is rigid. No railroad may 
operate a boat through that canal. There is no proviso 
attached thereto which gives this Commission authority 
to grant departure therefrom in “special cases.” As to 
boats operating between other points, there is a proviso 
under which this Commission may allow the continuance 
of their operation. That proviso is that the boat line 
does not compete for business with the rail line. 


At this crisis in the country’s affairs, if the railroads 
and the Commission and the courts had given such a 
construction to the fourth section under the act of 1887, 
as supplemented by that of 1910, as would have complied 
with the possible intent of Congress, that its purpose in 
providing that the railroad should not make a higher 
charge at the interior than at the terminal points was 
to encourage the development of the merchant marine 
in the coastwise trade, and to encourage transportation 
over our inland waterways, we would not now be at such 
a disadvantage. Mr. Wood, speaking for the Southern 
Pacific, states that it is probable that all that company’s 
ships will be commandeered by the government for war 
purposes and that there are very few ships to be taken. 
For this condition we have to thank the railroads in 
their mad desire to transport all the traffic of the country 
at rates below what the merchant marine could profitably 
carry it for. 

However, this application as here made, rose far be- 
yond that of actual competition. The railroads here claim 
that they have a right not only to meet actual conditions 
but that the existence of water, that the bare fact that 
the ocean washes the shores of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
constitutes a “special case” which warrants this Com- 
mission in designating it as such in order that they may 
forestall the entry or re-entry of a boat line into the 
transcontinental business. 

Although they set forth those cases which have been 
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heretofore referred to wherein actual competition was 
held to be a “special case” even through the Panama 
Canal, they now contend that because of the “slow and 
deliberate process” of this Commission in the determi- 
nation of their application, that the law must be swept 
aside, strained to the breaking point, in order that the 
railroads may forestall the entry of water lines into the 
transcontinental business. Its entire application stands 
upon the alleged “slow and deliberative process” of this 
Commission. The carriers have not the hardihood to 
place their plea upon the same ground as do the Pacific 
coast interests—the weak plea of sympathy—but they 
base their claim for consideration upon the allegation 
that as it consumes time to determine these questions 
before the Commission, that the Commission should fore- 
stall itself, should prejudge the competition and grant 
them the privilege of foregoing reasonable rates at the 
coast for fear that the steamship lines would have the 
hardihood to enter the competition and that before the 
Commission can hear the application of the railroad and 
issue its order in effect depriving the boat lines of their 
business, that those boat lines will secure some portion 
of the traffic. The crime, in their eyes, is that the boat 
lines should secure any of the business. There is no 
good reason why the railroads should not secure it all 
if they are entitled to secure part of it at less than rea- 
sonable rates and there is no answer to the logic of their 
position that-if the Commission grants them any relief 
it shall grant them all the relief, so long as in the making 
of the rate they do not go below the out-of-pocket cost 
from .the Missouri River or even the points west thereof 
to the Pacific coast on’ westbound business. 


However, if the Commission would be expeditious as 
defined by the interested carriers in its actions upon 
these applications, these carriers would have no grounds 
upon which to stand in their appeal to meet potential 
competition, because, if the Commission were expeditious 
the railroads would receive the maximum of reasonable 
rates up to the time that they felt the co.npetition of 
the water lines and would immediately receive relief in 
the case they applied for the same, and this is all the 
most selfish could ask for. Their only fear, as set forth 
by Mr. Spence in his address, is that the carriers might 
lose some business in the interim—between application 
and decision. 

Mr. Spence, in his statement before the Commission, 
said: 

The time of renewal of service (water service) is entirely all 
their own choosing. If potentiality of competition is to be 
recognized as it has heen, it must be on the theory that rates 
during the period of potential competition should be so ad- 
justed as to enable the rail lines to compete with the wate! 
lines when the potential competition has become actual, with- 
out being compelled by force of law to forego traffic until, 
through formal proceedings before the Commission, the neces- 
sary authority to meet the rates of the ocean lines can be 
obtained.. This, necessarily, is a slow and deliberate process. 

1. It is the very blunt plan of the Southern Pacific 
to have the Interstate Commerce Commission constitute 
itself a committee of one to do those things which the 
Southern Pacific has done during the past forty years 
between the Pacific and Atlantic coasts. It wishes the 
Commission to set aside the law and proclaim that Con 
gress meant nothing by the amendment of 1910 except 
that the I. C. C. should take the initiative instead of the 
railroad. Its contention to meet potential competition 
is no different in any respect from its meeting of poten 
tial competition when it had the power. 

2. The United States is to employ its own ships ip 
carrying on the business between the Atlantic and Pacific 
which has been abandoned by those who own ships, and 
thereby make water rates so low as to force down rea 
sonable railroad rates. In other words, it is to invest 
$400,000,000 in the canal and then subsidize ships in order 
to force the railroad to less than reasonable rates, and 
then grant a 15 per cent increase to the rates to make UP 
the deficit thereby created. 

Fifteen per cent of $400,000,000, $60,000,000. 

Wages $30 to sixty million. 

3. Potential competition not dependent upon past col 
ditions, but upon present conditions. 

4. Mr. Spence said in his statement at Chicago all 
that has been said by his counsel here, and all that was 
said in the thousands of pages of testimony taken 
the tour around the country, except that which relates t0 
the reasonableness of the interior rates. 
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April 14, 1917 THE 


Legal Department 


Conducted by 
CHARLES CONRADIS 
General Counsel, The Traffic Service Bureau 


In this department we answer simple questions relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring special 

service by immediate answer may obtain privately written answers 

to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee, as elsewhere ex- 

plained. Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C 
net ee ee etme nestrene a aan 

Place for Filing Claims. 

E. H. J.—Question: Referring to the question of filing 
claims on loss and damage claims referred to on page 
576, paragraph 3, of your issue of March 17, 1917, headed 
as follows: “(Sup. Ct. of S. D.)” Kindly advise, through 
your medium, if it is possible for the carrier of an inter- 
state shipment to withdraw from responsibility where the 
claim was filed for loss and damage with the claim agent 
of the destination carrier instead of the local agent at 
destination, the claim agent having acknowledged receipt 
of the claim. 

Answer: In such instances, where the law now re- 
quires notices of claims to be filed with the carrier, the 
printed conditions of the uniform bill of lading are to 
the effect that such “claims must be made in writing to 
the carrier at the point of delivery or at the point of 
origin.” In construing this condition the court in the 
above-entitled case said that unless claims were so made 
the carrier would not be liable, and that filing a claim 
with an agent at another station than at the point of 
origin or destination was not in compliance with the con- 
dition above set forth. 

It is our opinion that a shipper or consignee filing a 
claim with the claim agent of the destination carrier, if 
filed at destination point, would be sufficient, since such 
a person is a proper authorized agent of the carrier to 
accept such claims; but that-if such claim was filed with 
the claim agent at some point other than the point of 
destination or origin, that it will not be sufficient. 


* * * 


Two Bills of Lading Covering One Shipment. 


Pennsylvania.—Question: A shipper has delivered a 
package for transportation, wholly within this state, in 
January. The shipment, through circumstances and un- 
explainable, has been returned to point of origin, delivered 
to same shipper, one bill of lading already having been 
issued and received with agent’s signature in January. 
Shipper, knowing that the shipment is the same package, 
wilfully venders another bill of lading for same package 
during March, not telling agent that shipment is one 
which had been returned. Agent having no way of check- 
ing the shipper, naturally signs the second bill of lading 
for the same box, as though it were a new shipment. 
Shipper’s idea in tendering second document, merely to 
follow old idea and practice of making a bill of lading 
for each and every shipment that goes from the factory, 
knowing that he is getting the railroad company, through 
their agent, to sign for the same shipment twice on two 
separate bills of lading. The question is, just in what 
Way is the shipper liable to the full extent of any act or 
law as laid down by the I. C. C. or state commission, for 
Preseniing the second document. Please be specific in 
referen: e to any amount of fine, term of confinement he 
8 liable to, ete. 

Answer: The transaction above described can hardly 
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be called a misrepresentation, misbilling or false billing 
under the Act to regulate commerce, and one that would 
therefore be acted upon by either the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the courts as a violation of that 
act. The act expressly states-that the misrepresentation, 
misbilling or false billing by either shipper or carrier 
shall have been done for the purpose of obtaining trans- 
portation of property at less than the regular rates in 
force, or to obtain some allowance of refund in connec- 
tion with the transportation of such property. In other 
words, the penalty clauses of the act were adopted with 
the purpose of preventing the departure from the pub- 
lished schedules. The failure of the carrier to take up 
a bill of lading in a “straight” consignment does not neces- 
sarily impose upon it either a criminal or civil liability. 
Such a bill of lading, being non-negotiable, the carriers 
frequently deliver goods covered by it to the consignee 
without requiring its production. The courts generally 
hold that where a shipment is delivered to the proper 
person the carrier is not liable to the consignor, or any- 
one claiming under him, though delivery was made with- 
out the production of the bill of lading. The law would 
be .otherwise in “order” consignments which are negotiable, 
as a carrier would be liable to an innocent party to whom 
the bill of lading had been transferréd prior to the delivery 
of the goods to some other party without the surrender 
of the bill of lading. Even under the new Pomerene law, 
a carrier may deliver goods to the consignee named in a 
“straight” bill, when marked “non-negotiable,” without 
requiring a surrender of the same, and such delivery will 


.complete the carrier’s liability thereunder. 


Applying the rules above enunciated to the facts nar- 
rated by you, it is our opinion that no criminal responsi- 
bility attaches to the act of the shipper in-requiring the 
carrier to issue two non-negotiable bills of lading for the 
shipment in question. 


Delivery Account Traffic Congestion. 


Virginia—Question: Last July we made a shipment, 
two cars of potatoes, from Norfolk, Va., via the N. Y., P. 
& N. Railroad and the Pennsylvania Railroad, destined to 
West Philadelphia Market House, Philadelphia, Pa. Cars 
arrived on the westbound track of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, Philadelphia, little after 4 o’clock in the morning, 
but were not-placed and unloaded until the following day; 
in the meantime the market declined and we consequently 
lost a considerable amount of money on cars in question. 
We filed claims against carriers and same were declined, 
they stating that it was a physical impossibility, account 
of the large number of perishable cars received on the 
Norfolk train arriving on this certain date to make de- 
livery on date of arrival, and that several cars were 
still unloaded at 7 a. m., when the agent stopped unload- 
ing for the night, on account of the market being over, 
and, as above stated, cars were held over until the next 
day, with the result as previousy explained. Will you 
kindly advise us if you know of any ruling of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on a similar case and if, in 
your opinion, our claim is a just and legitimate one?” 

Answer: The claim in question arising from a delay 
to shipments in transit or delivery is not cognizable by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, therefore there are 
no rulings by that body on a similar case. 


As to the duty of a carrier to make delivery within a 
reasonable time, and its liability for delay in delivery by 
reason of congestion of its traffic, see our answer to 
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“Florida,” published on page 749 of the April 7, 1917, issue was forwarded material advanced in price, and we filed In 

of The Traffic World. a claim for the loss of the material on the basis o ad. only 
* * * vanced prices, aS we were, therefore, forced to take tracks 

duplicate shipment of the material used since prices were indus' 

advanced. The transportation companies advise that they a ter! 

cannot settle claim on this basis, which we ask, and refer The 

us to bill of lading as being the contract under which hibitil 

shipment was made. We understand that the bill of lading 

is the contract, but we wish you would advise if you _— 

know any ruling by the Interstate Commerce Commission 

or any similar case where carriers are obliged to pay on 

the basis of advanced prices on account of the loss of the 

original shipment. 


Answer: We know of no ruling by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or decision by the state or federal 
courts to the effect that the carrier must pay damages, on 
the basis of the advanced price of the duplicate ship- 
ment, for the loss resulting to the original shipment. In TRA 
the absence of any contract to the contrary, the measure Neglic 
of damages for negligent delay in the transportation of 
freight by a common carrier is the difference between 
the value of the freight at the time it was delivered and 
its value at the time it should have been delivered. This 
necessarily applies to the particular freight that was de- 
layed in transit or delivery, and not to the value of freight to abs 
covered by duplicate shipment, and which was no con- perio¢ 
sideration for the original contract of shipment. Where R. Co 
the bill of lading stipulates the basis for ascertaining the 
value of the property, both the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the United States Supreme Court have held 


Delay in Perishables Account Congestion. 

California.—Question: A carload of green pears, con- 
sisting of 493 boxes and moving as a carload, left ship- 
ping point on August 26 last, destined to New York for 
auction, where same arrived upon practically schedule 
time. Car was ordered floated over from Jersey City 
(outer yard, where cars are held) for New York auction 
sale of Friday, September 8. However, account of lack of 
space on the dock, car was not placed; it was then ordered 
over for sale of Monday, 11th, and again failed to be placed 
and was then ordered for sale of Tuesday, 12th, upon which 
date it sold. : Market was much stronger date of sale first 
desired and shipper suffered quite a heavy loss, due to 
“loss of market” and, in addition to this loss, was com- 
pelled to pay for extra ice placed in the bunkers of the 
car to protect the fruit while being held, due to inability 
of delivering line to handle it as desired by receiver. 
However, even after this delay, the car grossed about 
$90 more than other cars of similar fruit sold day this 
was. The loss, based upon values date it was desired 
to sell the fruit, amounts to over $280. Law departments 
of both originating and delivering line have ruled that 
no recovery could be had, claiming that carriers are only 
required to maintain facilities sufficient to take care of 
ordinary flow of business. They contend that everyone 
knows that last season’s conditions are abnormal and.a 
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situation thrust upon carriers that they were momentarily . : ized ¢ 
that such a stipulation must govern. In loss and damage F 
unable to overcome. : : destin 
claims referring to cases where the goods are lost or notify 
/ swear: T 7. shi sr arrier av — scly i y 
Answer: Unless the shipper and carrier have expressly damaged in transit, the measure of damages have by the 
contracted to carry the shipment within a given time, and bill of lading been computed on the basis of the value hee 
: ye : ‘ ti MD ia - a liabili 
if the same was delayed by an unusual press of business of the goods at the time and place of shipment. It has a. 
~T - tara . $ r is ~ - ° P . f 
beyond the carrier’s control, it would not be liable. See been held, though, that this stipulation has no application a 


our answer to “Florida” under the above-entitled caption, 


to cases of delay in traasportation or delivery. In a recent 
published on page 749 of the April 7, 1917, issue of The ~ 


case, entitled C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. Cunningham Com- 
Traffic World. mission Co., 192 S. W. 211, the Supreme Court of Arkan- duty 
r sas said that the stipulation in the uniform bill of lading their 

Measure of Damages in Duplicate Shipments. to the effect that the amount of any loss or damage for their 
Illinois.—Question: During last October, 1916, we for- which the carrier shall be liable shall be computed on the make 
warded shipment to one of our customers at Greensboro, bai#is of the value of the property at the place and time date « 
N. C., which failed to reach destination within three of shipment, applies only to such cases where the goods Place 
months after date it left here. It was, therefore, neces- were lost or injured in transit, and not to cases of neg- (Su 
sary to duplicate the shipment. Since the first shipment ligent delay in transportation. delive 
of des 
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Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions War 
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Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts signee 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. al 
opyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) it 

’ them | 

a reas 
REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. , required to receive from every othér common carrier, at from ¢ 
a connecting point, freight cars of proper standard, and for th 
haul the same through to destination. Held, that the Belkn: 
(Sup. Ct., App. Div., Third Dept.) Public Service Com- second part of such section does not require interchange 
missions Law (Consol. Laws, c. 48) 35 provides that every able use of tracks, where the effect of such use would 
common carrier is required to afford all reasonable, proper be to permit one carrier to employ the other’s t¢ rminal 
and equal facilities for interchange of traffic between its facilities for carriage cost alone, so that order requiring (Suy 
lines and those of every other common carrier, but that physical connection and interchange of freight is unwal- usual 
this section shall not be construed to require a common ranted.—People ex rel. New York Cent. R. Co. e! al. = range 
carrier to permit or allow any other to use its track or Public Service Commission of New York, Second District, the m 
terminal facilities, and every common carrier, as such, is 163 N. Y. Supp. 777. comme 


Physical Connection: 


Act of 


April 14, 1917 
In such section the word “terminals” is applicable, not 
only to the portion of the main track, sidings and team 
tracks used in loading and unloading freight, but also to 
industrial switches at which freight shipments terminate; 
a terminal point being a place of consignment.—lId. 

The word “use,” in such section, in the provision pro- 
hibiting use of terminal facilities of one carrier by an- 
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other, is not confined to actual presence of locomotives, 
but the passage of any cars thereover.—Id. 

The provision of such section that it shall not be con- 
strued to require a common carrier to permit or allow 
any other carrier to use its track or terminal facilities 
is definite and unambiguous, and prohibits interchange- 
able use of carrier’s tracks.—Id. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Receatly Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken, from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1917, by West Publishing Co.) 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER. 
Negligence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Apps. of West Va.) Charges founded upon 
a wrongful reshipment of goods from their destination, 
after delivery there, are illegal, and detention of the 
goods, in their return to the place of destination, for non- 
payment thereof, is wrongful and subjects the carrier 
to absolute liability for loss thereof occurring within the 
period of such detention.—Belknap vs. Baltimore & O. 
R. Co., 91 S. E. Rep. 656. 

Notice: 

(Sup. Ct. of Apps. of West Va.) A ecarrier’s unauthor- 
ized and wrongful removal of goods from their place of 
destination, after delivery there, imposes upon it duty to 
notify their owner of the probable date of return thereto, 
and omission of such duty subjects the carrier to absolute 
liability for loss of the goods occurring between the dates 
of their return and the owner’s knowledge thereof.— 
Belknap vs. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 91 S. E. Rep. 656. 

In such case the general rule absolving the carrier from 
duty to notify the consignee of the arrival of goods at 
their place of destination and making it his duty to await 
their arrival and inquire about it does not apply. To 
make it applicable the carrier must give notice of the 
date of the return shipment.—lId. 

Place of Delivery: 

Apps. of West Va.) A carrier is bound to 
intrusted to it for shipment at the place 
named ir the contract, and cannot compel 
accept them elsewhere.—Belknap vs. Balti- 
Co., 91 S. E. Rep. 656. 


Warehouseman: 


(Sup. Ct. of 
deliver goods 
of destination 
the owner to 


more & O. R. 


(Sup. Ct. of Apps. of West Va.) Even though a con- 
signee of goods does not call for them within such time 
after arrival as will prevent expiration of the carrier’s 
liability therefor as carrier, the latter is bound to hold 
them at the place of destination, as a warehouseman, for 
areasonable time; and its unauthorized reshipment thereof 
irom such place is wrongful and imposes absolute liability 
lor their loss in the unauthorized transit and custody.— 
Belknap vs. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 91S. E. Rep. 656. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Act of God: ; 


(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) A wind and rain storm of such un- 
usual extent and violence as to be out of the ordinary 
range of human experience is an “act of God” within 
the meaning of the principle which ordinarily relieves a 
‘ommMon carrier of liability for loss or destruction of goods 


in such cases.—-Harris vs. Norfolk Southern R. Co., 91 
S. E. Rep. 710. 

Where a common carrier of goods was negligent in 
constructing its warehouse, and negligently failed to re- 
move goods therefrom, though able to do so before an 
unusual wind and rain storm blew down the warehouse, 
the negligence of the carrier renders it liable, even 
though the storm be considered an act of God.—Id. 
Carmack Amendment: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) The Carmack amendment (act Cong. 
June 29, 1906, c. 3591, 7, pars. 11, 12, 34 Stat. 593 (U. S. 
St. 1913, 8592)), does not abrogate liability of connecting 
carrier for injury to goods in interstate shipment.—Nash- 
ville, C. & St. L. Ry. vs. Abramson-Boone Produce Co., 
74 Southern Rep. 350. 

Owner: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ala.) Where the seller is consignor and 
consignee, and indorses the bill of lading with drafts on 
the ostensible purchaser, and the real purchaser pays the 
draft, and the goods are delivered to him, he, as the party 
beneficially interested, is the proper plaintiff to sue the 
carrier for injury to goods.—Nashville, C. & St. L. Ry. 
vs. Abramson-Boone Produce Co., 74 Sou. Rep. 350. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Connecting Carrier: 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) <A connecting carrier in an inter- 
state shipment of a car of poultry is liable directly to 
the holder of the bill of lading for the damages caused 
by negligence in transporting the car over the connecting 
carrier’s road, where the loss sustained has been caused 
by a decrease in the market price of poultry, although 
the bill of lading stipulated that the carrier was not bound 
to transport the car in time for any particular market.— 
Stewart Poultry Co. vs. Erie R. Co., 163 Pac. Rep. 448. 
Court Instructions: 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) In an action against a railroad 
for injuries to live stock in unloading, the court charged 
that, when freight is shipped in carload lots, the duty 
is imposed upon the consignee to take it out of the car; 
that, had nothing been said by plaintiff to defendant in 
respect to the shipment, defendant would have been justi- 
fied in carrying the carload to destination without making 
preparation for its unloading, but that, if plaintiff notified 
defendant he expected the shipment and requested de- 
fendant to provide facilities for unloading, and defendant 
received such notice, it was defendant’s duty to provide 
proper facilities; and that if defendant did not have 
sufficient facilities at destination for unloading live stock, 


and it was notified by plaintiff that he was to receive 
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the stock, and a sufficient time elapsed, and defendant 
failed to provide facilities, it was negligence on the part 
of defendant. Held, that such charge was favorable to de- 
fendant.—Meeder & Co. vs. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co., 
91 S. E. Rep. 704. 

Delay 

(Sup. Ct. of Kan.) An unnecessary délay of 18 hours 
in the transportation of a car of poultry over a line of 
railroad is sufficient to warrant instructions concerning 
the negligence of the carrier in the transportation of 
the car.—Stewart Poultry Co. vs. Erie R. Co., 163 Pac. 
Rep. 448. 

The measure of damages was properly submitted to 
the jury, following Railway Co. vs. Fry, 74 Kan. 546, 87 
Pac. 754, and s. c., 79 Kan. 21, 98 Pac. 205.—Id. 

(Sup. Ct. of N. C.) In such action, evidence of a wit- 
ness that kids and lambs were born dead the next morn- 
ing as result of the failure to provide proper facilities 
for unloading was competent.—Meeder & Co. vs. Seaboard 
Air Line Ry. Co., 91 S. E. Rep. 704. 

In such action, the opinion of a witness that it would 
be harmful for goats and sheep carrying young to jump 
10 feet from a car was harmless, as it could not have 
affected the result, since any one of sufficient intelligence 
to act as juror would know the matter.—Id. 








LAKE CARGO COAL ADVANCE 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

An advance of fifteen cents a ton on lake cargo coal will 
become effective April 15. The Commission, April 7, an- 
nounced that it had voted not to suspend the tariffs on file 
proposing such an advance. 

A like increase in rates on what is known as commercial 
coal to Central Freight Association territory is not at all 
improbable. In fact, the contrary seems a certainty. To 
have the lake cargo rates go up fifteen cents a ton, without 
a-like increase in the commercial coal, would throw in- 
dustries in the lake region out of joint. 

Failure on the part of the carriers to make a like ad- 
vance would throw a considerable tonnage that now moves 
to the Lake Erie ports for transshipment to the all-rail 
lines. 

The Commission has full control of the situation. It 
has under suspension tariffs proposing a 15-cent advance 
from mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia. 
Hearings have been had on them. Attorney-Examiner 
Marshall has probably made the longest record ever made 
in a rate case to his credit in that matter. But for his re- 
pressive measures, it would probably be much longer than 
it is. 

A mere vacation of the suspension order will have the 
effect of advancing the rate. Marshall, coincidentally with 
his hearing on the suspended tariffs, has been taking testi- 
mony on the allegation of the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ 
Association that rates from the Pittsburgh field are already 
too high. That, however, is a fight on the part of Ohio and 
Pittsburgh operators to increase the spread between the 
rates they pay and those their competitors in West Vir- 
ginia pay, from twenty-five to forty cents per ton. 

Under existing conditions, freight rates on coal constitute 
an almost negligible factor. The demand is so great that 
there is no trouble in selling every pound that can be 
produced, at almost any price the operator chooses to ask. 

So far as can now be seen, there is no-likelihood of the 
price dropping because the already great war activities, 
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produced by the demands of the entente allies, will be 
greatly intensified by the demands of the Ampricap 
government. 

There is much speculation as to whether the Commis 
sion’s action in allowing the advances on rail-anii-lake 
coal and coke indicate that it is intending to make haste 
slowly with the demand for a general advance of |5 per 
cent in class and commodity rates other than those ap 
plying on the commodities mentioned. 

The advance in rates on lake cargo coal will be more 
than 15 per cent from Pittsburgh, Ohio and northeri West 
Virginia, because the rates from all those fields are less 
than one dollar a ton, the rate from Ohio being 75 cents. 
from Pittsburgh 78 cents and from a part of northern West 
Virginia, 97.5 cents. For the. greater part of West Vir. 
ginia the rates are more than $1.00 per ton. 

Without a careful study it cannot be said just how many 
millions rate advances that have been allowed to become 
effective within the last two weeks will total. It is an im. 
pression, however, that they will amount to ten or fifteen 
million dolHars, if not more. 

The announcement respecting lake cargo coal js as 
follows: 


























The Commission voted not to suspend tariffs naming in- 
creased rates on bituminous coal from mines in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio and other states to Lake Erie ports for 
transshipment by vessel which will become effective April 15 
and later dates. Applications for suspension of local rates on 
bituminous coal from the mines to Buffalo, N. Y., and Buffalo 
rate points are still pending. 








CHANGES IN DOCKET 

Argument in Case 6969, The New Orleans Coiton Ex- 
change vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co.; No. 7070, 
The Same vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al.; No. 7147, Same vs. 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co. et al., and No. 8035, New Or. 
leans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 
et al., and portions of fourth section applications assigned 
for April 12 at the office of the Commission, is postponed 
to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

Hearing in case No. 9402, Sou. Appalachian Coal Oper: 
ators’ Association vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., set for hearing 
April 12 at Nashville, Tenn., before Examiner Watkins, 
was canceled. 

The hearing in I. & S. Docket No. 982, “Coal from Daw- 
son, N. M.,” which was assigned for hearing at Fort Worth, 
Tex., on April 7, before Examiner Watkins, was canceled 
and the case reassigned for hearing on April 13, 10 a. Mm, 
at U. S. Court Rooms, Fort Worth, Tex., before Examiner 
Watkins. 

The hearing assigned for April 12 at Chicago, before 
Examiner Hagerty, in connection with docket No. 9463, 
America Mining Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al, 
was postponed. 





















COMMISSION ORDERS 

The complaint of the Toledo Produce Exchange V5 
New York Central et al., Docket 9081, has been amended 
so as to add the C. & N. W., Union Pacific, the K. C. M 
& O., the M. K. & T. and St. L.-S. F. as additional party 
defendants 

Orders of the Commission in Case 8085, Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association vs. Camas Prairie et al. and 
in Fourth Section Order 6457, lumber from Sprink Lake, 
Idaho, have been. so modified as to become effective April 
15 instead of April 2, 1917. 

On protest of the A. B. & A. Ry. Co., the Com: 
order of Feb. 12, 1917,.setting a tentative value 
erty of this company has been so modified as | 
the taking of further testimony. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of inves- 
tigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly as 
possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee, as else- 
where explained. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,’’ The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building- Washington, D. c. 


Carload Shipments. 


Q.—In your issues of Feb. 3 and March 10 the question 
of loading two cars in one is discussed. I would like to 
ask this question. A car was loaded by one shipper for 
one consignee in one day at one place, etc. The weight 
totaled over 73,000 pounds—1,000 pounds in excess of two 
36,000-pound minimums. A charge of 55c per cwt. was as- 
sessed, which is correct. About 35,000 pounds was an 
article that takes the 55c rate, about 38,000 pounds was an 
article that takes a 35144c rate. Is there any reason why 
an agent should not issue two bills of lading for this ship- 
ment or why one bill of lading could not protect the two 
rates? In this case the contents were not enumerated in 
the bill of lading, it was just billed a carload of com- 
modities. 

A—We do not know of any classification rating on “a 
carload of commodities,” nor do we see how the lawful 
rates could be applied to a shipment so billed. The an- 
swers given in the Traffic World of Feb. 3 and March 10 
relate to shipments moving under the Southern classifica- 
tion. The provisions of the Western classification with 
various exception sheets govern in your territory, and 
doubtless differ materially with those of the Southern. 
From the very indefinite statement you make it would 
appear the shipment in question was a mixed carload ship- 
ment of some kind on which the mixed*carload rating 
was assessed. 


Mixed Shipment of Grain Products. 


Q—Will you kindly refer to Missouri Pacific Tariff No. 
985-B ICC No. A-2516 Page 8 Item 268 in reference to rules 
and regulations covering mixed shipments of grain and 
grain products moving under this tariff? On June 3, 1916, 
we made carload shipment consisting of grain products, 
viz: flour, bran, shorts, chops and meal, originating at 
Bison, Kan., milled in transit at this point and destined to 
Talala, Okla. It is our contention under the item referred 
‘0 that grain products may be taken in mixed carloads at 
tates applicable to each commodity contained in the car. 
The Traffic Department of the Missouri Pacific rules that 
in order to technically come under the provisions of item 
268 that the car must also contain grain in addition to 
grain products in order to obtain the mixed car rating. 
We have attempted to point out to them the conjunction 
“and” does not imply that a mixed shipment must contain 
grain with grain products, but instead that technically the 
lem will permit the handling of mixed carloads of grain, 
*f mixed carloads of grain products, or mixed carloads of 
sain and grain products, which would entitle the carload 
tate applicable to each commodity contained in the car. 




















A—We would interpret item 268 of the tariff as pro- 
viding for mixed carload shipments consisting of grain 
and grain products. We think this view is confirmed by 
tem 265, which provides for mixed carload shipments of 


stain, grain products, ete., of seeds, or of grain and seeds; 
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and then refers “For mixed shipments of grain and grain 
products” to item 268. 


Conflicting Tariff Provisions. 


Q.—Shipment of hay moving from Louisville, Ky., to 
Moultrie, Ga., arriving at destination on December 1. 
Consignee asked agent destination on December 2 if he 
had received car; he was advised that car had not arrived. 
He immediately wired shippers to divert same to Alapaha, 
Ga., which takes a higher rate. Consignee contends that 
he is entitled to through rate on this shipment to Alapaha, 
Ga., on grounds that if he had been notified of the arrival 
of the car he would not have requested diversion, but 
would have ordered out another car, which would have 
been shipped to Alapaha. 

When car was actually diverted after arrival at Moultrie 
consignee was under the impression that shippers had had 
ample time to have car diverted, and it was his intention 
to charge the extra expense of forwarding the car from 
Moultrie to Alapaha to shippers, account of their negli- 
gence in not complying with his request for diversion, 
and he was not aware of the fact that the car was at 
destination when he ordered shippers to divert it, and, in 
view of the fact that car was on hand at destination, un- 
known to them, they contend, they are entitled to a 
through rate, as it was through the negligence of our 
local agent that they were not notified that the car was 
on hand. We contend, notwithstanding this error, that 
they are not entitled to a through rate from Louisville to 
Alapaha, but should pay the additional local from Moultrie 
to Alapaha. 

A.—There are apparently in your reconsigning and di- 
version tariff conflicting provisions. Rule 2 provides that 
cars will be reconsigned at the through rate from point 
of origin to final destination, plus a $5 per car reconsign- 
ing charge, and rule 4 provides that cars will be recon- 
signed only on basis of the full rate from point of-origin 
to reconsigning point, plus the full rate from such re- 
consigning point to final destination, plus demurrage, etc. 
In Conference Ruling 239 the Commission “held, that 
where a tariff contains conflicting rates the lower or low- 
est of the rates so published is the legal rate,” and it 
follows that this doctrine applies where the same tariff 
contains conflicting rules or regulations that one under 
which the lower or lowest charge would result is the 
legal rule or regulation. 

Rate Applicable on Grain Product Milled at Atlanta. 

Q.—Referring to your answer entitled “Through Rate 
the Legal Rate,” published on page 475 of the March 3, 
1917, issue, we will state that we had in mind the transit 
circular of the Southern Railway, their I. C. C. No. A-7260, 
effective April 27, 1916, rule 3, paragraph C. In the spe- 
cific case we refer to the point at which transit begins 
is Louisville, and the points of final destination Saluda, 
S. C., and Tignall, Ga., the former being located on Au- 
gusta Northern Railroad and the latter on the Elberton 
& Eastern. It has been our contention that inasmuch 
as through rates are published from the Ohio River points 
they were the result of a combination involving transit 
points specifically referred to, through or divergent from 
which shipments via Atlanta moved, and that final adjust- 
ment should be on basis of these published through rates. 
We have further contended that under transit arrangement 
there was no warrant for any adjustment of transit over- 
charges on basis of any other than the published through 
rate. 

A.—The final destination points mentioned by you, Sa- 
luda, S. C., and Tignall, Ga., are not shown in the Atlanta 
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milling-in-transit tariff as points of destination to which 
grain products milled at Atlanta from grain originating 
at Louisville, Ky., may be shipped. The Atlanta tariff 
refers to and is subject to the general rules of the carrier 
as provided in its general M. I. T. circular, which circular 
in paragraph C of rule 3 states that “such milled prod 
ucts may also be shipped to destinations not specifically 
provided for.’ Rule 7 provides that “on the milled product 
of grain milled at the transit point (Atlanta), shipped 
to destinations not specifically provided for in the sep- 
arate (Atlanta) milling-in-transit tariff’ the rate to be 
charged shall be the rate on the milled product from Louis- 
ville to the destination specifically named in the Atlanta 
M. I. T. tariff via which the product is transported, “plus 
the rate lawfully on file with the I. C. C., from such 
destination to final destination.” It is therefore our view 
that, regardless of the through rates, or of how they are 
constructed, from Louisville to Saluda and Tignall, that 
the rates lawfully applicable under the milling-in-transit 
tariff are the combinations on that destination point 
specified in the Atlanta tariff beyond which the milled 
products are forwarded. 


KANOTEX CASE ARGUMENT 
. THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

A request for a reconsideration of the Commission’s 
decision in the Kanotex case was made April 5 in argu- 
ments on a rehearing on the complaint of the Kanotex 
Refining Co. vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. C. D. 
Chamberlin, attorney for the refining company, said he 
always regretted it when he was not able to agree with 
the conclusion of the Commission, but he considered it his 
duty to ask for a reconsideration of the answer the Com- 
mission made on his proposition that a shipper has a 
right to ship his goods by stages and pay the local rates. 

In a colloquy with Commissioner Harlan, who wrote the 
opinion in the Kanotex case, Mr. Chamberlin laid it down 
as indisputable that if the local charges made higher 
than the through rate and the shipper desired to ship by 
stages, he would have to bear the higher combination. 
Mr. Harlan agreed with him there. Mr. Chamberlin said 
that if a shipper has the right to avail himself of a com- 
bination of local rates that makes higher than the through 
rate, he must also have the right to use a combination 
that makes lower than the through rate. 

But aside from the question of a shipper’s right, Mr. 
Chamberlin directed the attention of the Commission to 
the fact that when the Kanotex Company made its ship- 
ments from Caney to Woodward by rebilling at the state 
line, there was a route by which it would have obtained 
the benefit of the lower combination of state and inter- 
state rates without raising the question of its right to 
avail itself of that combination. The end attained by re- 
billing at the state line, he said, could have been procured 
by first shipping from Caney to Kiowa over the Missouri 
Pacific, and then over the Santa Fe from Kiowa to Wood: 
ward. He said there was no through rate in effect via 
that route. The combination of the Kansas state rate to 
Kiowa and the interstate rate from that point to Wood 
ward would have been the only rates upon which the ship- 
ments could have moved. 

The attorney said that on his advice the complainant 
has established a tank station at Kiowa. It can ship to 
that point and take actual possession of the oil and then 
reship it on the interstate rate applying from Kiowa to 
Woodward. 

T. J. Norton, attorney for the Santa Fe, interjected the 
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remark that that is a device for defeating the through 
rate which applies from Caney to Woodward over the raily 
of the Santa Fe exclusively. Mr. Chamberlin remarked 
that almost anything could be called a device that tlie per 
son using the word willed. He said that the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Davenport coal case had 


not regarded it as a device, because it had upheld the 
Iowa courts when they decided that coal shipped from 
Illinois to Davenport could be forwarded on the low, 
rates, without unloading and reloading as the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul tried to make the shipper do, as 4 


condition precedent to availing himself of the combination 
of the interstate and the state rate. 

Mr. Chamberlin said it was doubtful whether the rail. 
road companies could compel the Kanotex Company to 
take the oil out of the car when it reached Kiowa before 
sending it on to Woodward. He laid it down as an in. 
disputable proposition, however, that there is no law that 
will prevent the Kanotex Company from taking oil! out of 
the tank car at Kiowa, putting it into its tanks and then 
reloading it in another tank car and forwarding it to 
Woodward. 

In his brief Mr. Chamberlin assembled every case bear- 
ing on the subject from Coe vs. Errol down to the latest 
and contended that the Kanotex is the only departure from 
the rule running through the whole line of cases. He de 
nied the applicability of the Sabine-Tram and Worthing- 
ton cases to the situation arising from the practices of 
the Kanotex Company. 

The issue in the case on this rehearing was as to the 
reasonableness of a rate of 22.5 cents from Caney to Wood- 
ward. The complainant asks for a rate of 11.5 cents on 
the ground that the higher rate is out of line with rates 
from Oklahoma into Kansas. Mr. Chamberlin recited the 
history of the litigation against the high rate adjustment 
from the- Kansas refineries into Oklahoma from the time 
when Commissioner Lane, in a seven-sentence report, de- 
cided that a rate of 38 cents was unreasonable and that 35 
cents would be a fair charge. In doing that Mr. Chamber: 
lin said the commissioner took a rate from Kansas City 
to Cushing as a yardstick. He said that injustice to the 
Kansas refineries has persisted from that time until the 
present, the carriers making adjustments all around in 
mid-continent field, the Kansas refiners, without touching 
the unjust adjustment from them into Oklahoma. 


SOUTHERN TRAINING SQUAD 


Opportunity for ambitious young southern men, wi 
versity gradtates preferred, to obtain training to fit them 
for responsible positions in the freight traffic department 
of the Southern Railway System is offered through the 
apprentice squad which the Southern has organized in its 
general freight office at Atlanta. The squad is now col 
posed of eleven young men. It will be kept up to this 
number and openings for new members will develop 4 
present members are promoted. Authorities of southerl 
universities have been asked to recommend deserving 
young graduates who may be listed for places in this 
squad, but applications of young men who have ouly col 
pleted high school courses, but are otherwise acceptable, 
also will receive consideration. At the start members o 
the squad are paid $40 a month. After six montlis’ ser 
ice the pay of those whose progress has been satisfactory 
will be advanced to $50 a month. After that, the Southern 
announces, promotion will come as the men make thelr 
selves capable of filling vacancies occurring in positions 
ahead of them, all such promotions being made on the 
basis of demonstrated fitness and abijity. 
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| Personal Notes 


® 
a 
L. M. Norman, traffic manager of L. J. Upton & Co., 
Inc., distributors of fruits and produce, Norfolk, Va., was 
born in Plymouth, N. C., 
Jan. 5, 1883. He re- 
ceived his early educa- 
tion in the public schools 
in Ashland, Va., and 
later went to North Car- 
olina Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at 
Raleigh, N. C., from 1897 
to 1900. He entered the 
service of the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk 
Railroad Company, Nor- 
folk, Va., in March, 1900, 
where he remained until 
Jan. 15, 1917, when he 
took the position he now 
holds, having worked in 
every department of the freight office, starting as office 
boy and being promoted from time to time. He held the 
positions of abstract clerk, assistant cashier, billing clerk, 
rate clerk, chief rate clerk, assistant to chief clerk and 
assistant agent. 


The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Caro- 
line announces that J. F. Davis is appointed commercial 
agent at Raleigh, N. C., vice E. F. Elwell, transferred; 
C. P. Dickson is promoted to traveling freight agent, re- 
porting to J. F. Davis, commercial agent; J. M. Denton is 
appointed traveling freight agent, Charlotte, N. C., report- 
ing to G. J. Mitchell, commercial agent, vice J. F. Davis, 
promoted; R. W. Hornsby is appointed traveling freight 
agent, Columbia, S. C., reporting to J. H. Hendley, com- 
mercial agent, vice H. W. Wilson, resigned to enter other 
business; E. G. Kirtley is appointed traveling freight 
agent, Spartanburg, S. C., reporting to W. N. Bass, com- 
mercial agent, vice R. W. Hornsby, transferred. 

I. M. Barnes is appointed chief accountant and cashier 
of the Fernwood & Gulf Railroad Company, vice L. E. 
Smart, resigned to accept service with another company. 

Bert J. Lawless is appointed soliciting freight agent of 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company, 
reporting to assistant general freight agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ernest S. Ballard, commerce counsel of the New York 
Central Railroad Company, is appointed assistant general 
Solicitor, with headquarters in Chicago. 

G. D. Moffett is appointed commercial agent of the Hock- 
ing Valley Railway, with office at Charleston, W. Va., vice 
W. O. Sydnor, transferred. H. M. Hall, general agent, 
freight department, Chicago, having resigned to engage in 
other business, the position of general agent is abolished. 

W. \!. Bremner, general counsel for the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad, has been chosen as acting president of 
that road to succeed EB. L. Brown, who resigned recently 
becatise of ill health. Mr. Bremner gave up a private law 
pract':e in Des Moines to become connected with the Min- 
neapo.'s & St. Louis as general attorney eight years ago. 
In 15.3 he was made general solicitor and he became gen- 
eral <cunsel following the reorganization of the road last 
summ-r, 

T. Harris, general freight and passenger agent, and 
W. D. Sook, assistant general freight agent of the Georgia 
& Flc-ida, at August, Ga. have had their authority ex- 
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tended over the Augusta Southern. The following com- 
mercial agents of the Georgia & Florida have also had 
their authority extended over the Augusta Southern: W. 
H. L. Nelms, at Atlanta; M. L. Schultz, Chicago; D. F. 
Brady, Savannah, Ga.; H. A. Saye, Augusta, and H. H. 
Thompson, Swainsboro. 

G. G. Early, formerly assistant general freight agent of 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway. - 

E. A. Macon, general agent of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, at Detroit, Mich., has resigned to enter industrial 
service. 

J. J. Foley has been appointed division freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., at 
Miles City, Mont. 


E. J. Naylor, general freight agent of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railroad, at San Angelo, Tex., has re- 
signed to enter industrial service. 

E. A. Schuttenberg, commercial agent for the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, at Toledo, Ohio, has resigned to enter 
industrial service. : 


At a meeting of the Transportation Club of Louisville, 
April 9, Charles T. Bullard made a speech taking the rail- 
roads to task for the car shortage situation. A patriotic 
resolution was adopted by the club. 


E. J. Stegner has succeeded J. H. Butler, who died, as 
commercial agent of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis Railway, Kansas City, Mo. B. L. Pyle has been 
appointed traveling freight agent, succeeding to the va- 
cancy made by Mr. Stegner’s promotion. 


W. A. Shropshire has been promoted from general agent, 
Western Maryland Railway, Baltimore, Md., to general 
eastern agent, Western Maryland Railway, New York City. 

Benjamin C. McPherson has recently become traffic 
manager of the Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Albert J. Russell, general manager of the Ludington & 
Northern Railway and traffic manager of the Kentucky 
& Tennessee Railway, has removed his offices from Lud- 
ington, -<Mich., to Chicago. 

William L. Buehler, after a service in the company’s 
traffic department for many years, has just been made 
traffic manager for the National Biscuit Company. He 
entered the department as stenographer to the claim clerk 
in May, 1907. In October, 1912, he was promoted to. 
secretary to the traffic manager, which position he held 
until April 1, 1916, when he was appointed chief clerk, and 
in August of the same year he was made assistant traffic 
manager. He is thirty-two years old and began his rail- 
road career as a billing clerk with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Then he studied stenography and was pro- 
moted to the Broadway office, finally serving as secretary 
to former Vice-President Randolph of that system. In 
1904 he left railroading to act as secretary to President 
Sulzberger and Vice-President Joseph of the Swartzschild 
& Sulzberger Company, resigning in May, 1907, to accept 
employment with the National Biscuit Company. He suc- 
ceeds Louis Isselhardt, who has been connected with the 
company for eighteen years and has been traffic manager 
since 1905.- Owing to a general nervous breakdown, Mr. 
Isselhardt has been confined to his home for the last six 
months and has just been placed on a pension by the 
company. 


The St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has been allowed 
to intervene in case 8418, Railroad Commission of Louisi- 
ana vs. Aransas Harbor Terminal et al. 
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CAR SUPPLY ORDER 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission, April 13, indefinitely postponed the 
operative date of its car supply order, indicating that at 
present the railroads are observing the rules for the return 
of equipment as well as the Commission thinks they could 
under prevailing conditions. The order, however, will con- 
tinue to be notice to them that they must be alive to the 
requirements of the situation. 


THE RAILROADS AND WAR 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


American railroads on April 10 at a meeting of their 
principal executive and operating officials, called by Daniel 
Willard and presided over by Hale Holden, adopted reso- 
lutions tendering their services to the government for 
anything and everything that any American could be 
called upon for in war time. At the same time it was 
decided to enlarge the national defense committee ap- 
pointed by the American Railway Association, which has 
already established headquarters in the Woodward Build- 
ing, Washington, to twenty-eight members. There is to be 
a sub-committee of five which is to be in Washington prac- 
tically all the time and remain in touch with government 
officials to the end that the transportation machine may 
operate smoothly and efficiently. Fairfax Harrison is 
chairman of the national defense committee and is also to 
serve in the same capacity for the enlarged committee. 
The enlarged executive committee is to consist of, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Harrison, Howard Elliot, of the New Haven, 
Samuel Rea, of the Pennsylvania, Hale Holden, of the 
Burlington, and Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
Southern Pacific. Daniel Willard, the head of the trans- 
portation branch of the National Counsel of Defense, is, 
of course, to be an ex officio member of this executive 
committee which is to keep the railroads and the govern- 
ment in continuous touch. 


While railroad officials were adopting these resolutions 
and making this plan for merging the railroads into the 
military machine, sub-committees were active in preparing 
the details for the 15 per cent rate advance. One com- 
mittee, composed of the chairmen of freight association 
committees, made a thorough check of all the outstanding 
orders of the committee and of the tariffs proposing ad- 
vances. The advances are all to be withdrawn. An ac- 
curate list of the rates held down by unexpired orders of 
the Commission is also to be submitted so that when the 
Commission passes on the proposal to make a 15 per cent 
advance it will know exactly which of its orders are 
thereby rendered of no effect. 


At the same time another committee took up the ques- 
tion of the unwillingness of the Wabash, the Frisco, the 
Grand Trunk and a few other railroads to become full- 
fledged parties to the increased per diem agreement of 
the revised car service rules of the American Railway 
Association. The unwillingness of some carriers to act 
under that agreement and under the rules made it neces- 
sary for the Commission again to consider the question 
of making its car supply order operative. The railroads 
have no desire to have that order go into effect. The rules 
prescribed by it are more drastic than those adopted by 
the American Railway Association, to which some of the 
carriers mentioned have not given whole-hearted assent. 
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The railroad executives unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Resolved, That the railroads of the United States. 
acting through their chief executive officers here and now 
assembled, and stirred by a high sense of their oppor- 
tunity to be of the greatest service to their country in 
the present national crisis, do hereby pledge themselves, 
with the government of the United States, with the goy- 
ernments of the several states, and with one another, 
that during the present war they will co-ordinate their 
operations in a continental railway system merging dur- 
ing such period all there merely individual and competi- 
tive activities in the effort to produce a maximum of 
National transportation efficiency. To this end they hereby 
agree to create an organization which shall have general 
authority to formulate in detail and from time to time 
a policy of operation of all or any of the railways, which 
policy, when and as announced by such temporary or- 
ganization, shall be accepted and earnestly made effective 
by the several managements of the individual of the 
railroad companies here represented.” 

The declaration of war has as yet made no change in the 
status of the railroads. At present, so far as anyone knows, 
President Wilson is not contemplating an exercise of the 
power conferred on him to take over any part of the trans- 
portation system of the land. 

Until the President comes to a different conclusion the 
method for co-operation between the government and the 
railroads devised when the Mexican situation made de- 
sirable the mobilization of the army on the Rio Grande will 
be continued. 

In a general way of speaking, that method is to treat 
the railroads of the country as composing one system, the 
visible sign of which is the American Railway Association. 
That is the organization with which the Commission has 
been dealng in the matter of car supply. The war depart- 
ment has been dealing with it ever since the beginning of 
the Mexican mobilization and there is no indication that 
any change is imminent. According to the annual report 
of Quartermaster-General Sharpe for 1916, the arrange- 
ment worked satisfactorily when the call was to send 130,- 
000 troops to the Rio Grande. The disposition is to con- 
tinue the arrangement now that it is designed to have 
about four times that number of men under arms by about 
August 1. 

The government, so far as transportation is concerned, 
is epitomized in the quartermaster-general. The American 
Railway Association furnishes the point of contact between 
General Sharpe and the railroads of the country treated as 
a single system. 

Fairfax Harrison is chairman of the special national de- 
fense committee of the association. George Hodges is 
assistant to him and J. BE. Fairbanks is secretary. The com- 
mittee has a bureau or headquarters in the Woodward 
building in Washington. 

The special committee is divided into four sub-commit- 
tees or departments. The eastern department committee 
is composed of L. F. Loree, chairman; W. G. Besler, A. W. 
Thompson, A. H. Smith, J. H. Hustis and W. J. Harahan. 
The central department or sub-committee is composed of 
R. H. Aishton, chairman; G. L. Peck, E. E. Calvin, C. H. 
Markham and G. T. Slade. The southern, of W. B. Scott, 
chairman; B. F. Bush and C. &. Schaff. The western, of 
William Sproule, chairman; E. P. Ripley and J. D. Farrell. 

A representative of the association is to be stationed 
in General Sharpe’s office. At every military departmental 
headquarters, every mobilization point and concentration 
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point, and at every strategic point where troops are to 
be assembled, there will be a representative of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association to help the quartermaster officer 
in every possible way. The association representative 
will have neither military rank nor standing. He will be 
merely the man designated by the association, after con- 
sultation with the railroads in a given district, to help 
the quartermaster officer move troops and material with 
the least friction, and therefore the most efficiently. 


The scheme is to have the railroad man at each head- 
quarters keep the Fairfax Harrison committee fully ad- 
vised as to equipment in his own neighborhood, so that 
by consultation between the quartermaster-general and 
Mr. Hodges (for he is the man who will have the execu- 
tive responsibility) the transfer of men and war gear 
will be performed in the best possible way. 

In a general scheme for this co-operation, the National 
Defense Committee advised the members of the associa- 
tion that its representative should be chosen from a class 
of men who would be broad-minded, and temperamentally 
men of such character as would take a broad view of 
transportation in movement of troops and supplies. 


“They should wholly divest themselves of any dispo- 
sition to work for, or in favor of, any particular trans- 
portation line, but should apply themselves solely to the 
solution of the transportation problem in a manner most 
satisfactory to the government, and in such fashion as 
can be most effectively executed by the railways,” says 
the report of the National Defense Committee. “They 
are assigned to this duty as transportation experts and 
will assist the quartermaster, with whom they are serv- 
ing, not only in the transportation of troops, but in any 
other matter pertaining to transportation in which their 
assistance may be requested.” 


The report of the committee says the assignments 
should be of a permanent character, so that the proper 
officer of the quartermaster corps or state authorities will 
be able to communicate with such representatives and 
arrange in advance all special details of mobilization and 
of movements to concentration or strategic points. 

The report of the committee emphasizes the absolute 
necessity for any change in the representation to be re- 
ported immediately to the National Defense Committee 
and the quartermaster-general. It also undertook to em- 
phasize the desirability of the quartermaster-general giv- 
ing like advice to the National Defense Committee, but 
if the quartermaster-general neglects to do that there is 
no way of compelling him, because, in the last analysis, 
the quartermaster-general is the autocrat. The report 
Says department quartermasters and quartermasters at 
mobilization and concentration points shall communicate 
fully with the representatives of the American Railway 
Association at their various locations, in order to effect 


a harmonious plan of procedure in advance of mobiliza- 
tion, 


According to the report of the committee, the A. R. A. 
representatives stationed at department headquarters will 
receive from the department quartermaster and those at 
other points from the camp quartermasters, advices re- 
garding the movement of troops, their number, and the 
approximate time of departure, and the quantity of im- 
bedimenta. When the representative of the association 
has reccived these data he is to consult with the railroad 
officials concerned so as to bring about a prompt assem- 
bling of equipment for loading and entraining. 


“The American Railway Association representative will 
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take such action as may be necessary relative to prompt 
furnishing of the railway equipment,” is a declaration in 
the report of the committee, which should indicate to the 
Ordinary shipper what will happen to him in the event 
he should be trying to make arrangements for transporta- 
tion that could come into collision with the military 
necessities. “It will be his duty to communicate with the 
quartermaster any information that he may receive re- 
garding the status of the shipments for moving troops and 
supplies still in camp,’ continues the report. “He will 
communicate directly with the Bureau of the American 
Railway Association (of which Mr. Hodges will be the 
executive head), charged with the maintenance of infor- 
mation regarding disposition of equipment, its deliverance 
and return, and all other information relating to frail- 
way equipment and movement required by that bureau 
to complete its record. He must furnish a copy of all such 
communications to the quartermaster with whom he is 
acting in co-operation.” 


The A. R. A. man is to make a daily telegraphic report 
in cipher as to departures during that day and the pros- 
pective departures during the next 24 hours, together with 
the strength still in camp, with such other information 
as may be necessary for the records of the association 
bureau in Washington. It is expected the camp quarter- 
master will assist the A. R. A. man in securing this in- 
formation. The A. R. A. committee is to arrange to make 
telegraphic report to the quartermaster-general of the 
delivery of troop trains to connections so the quarter- 
master-general at all times will know the exact location 
of forces in transit. 

The Mexican mobilization, according to General Sharpe, 
as before reported, was successfully accomplished under 
this method of procedure, hence the determination at least 
to try it for the much larger movement of recruits cul- 
minating in the creation of an army of 500,000 by the first 
of August. 

According to the quartermaster-general’s report there is 
no reason to believe that the dispatch of troops in Europe 
in 1914 was accomplished any more efficiently than in the 
United States in 1916. In his report, General Sharpe called 
attention to the fact that the average haul on troops sent 
to the Rio Grande was probably more than double the 
longest haul in Germany and probably ten times as great 
as the average haul in the central empires. The longest 
haul in Germany was about 700 miles, while in the United 
States is was more than 2,900. In France the longest haul 
was considerably less than 700. 


In the Mexican mobilization there was one accident in 
which three artillerymen were injured, two slightly and 
one seriously, but not dangerously. In that mobilization 
over 3,000 passenger cars were used in transporting 100,000 
Inilitia, 400 baggage cars, 1,300 box cars, 2,000 stock cars 
and 800 flat cars. Approximately 4,900 engines and crews, 
not including switch engines and their crews, were em- 
ployed. Troop trains were given preference over all other 
in every instance, so far as is known. The trains in which 
these troops moved, if combined, would have made one 90 
miles long. 


No one has any definite idea as to what effect the con- 
tinuance of the Mexican mobilization scheme will have 
on the control of equipment now exercised by the Com- 
mission under ‘the supervision of Commissioner McChord 
and Examiner Dow. It is axiomatic, of course, that in 
war time in the event of a conflict between the military 
and any civil matter the former prevails. Therefore, the 
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Commission for the time being will be eclipsed by the 
quartermaster-general, in the scramble for cars. 

The Act to regulate commerce, of course, has not been 
repealed, but a part of it that is not generally remem- 
bered comes into play now that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the German empire. The 
part of the act that now comes to the front is the eighth 
paragraph of the sixth section, which says: 


“That in time of war or threatened war preference and 
precedence shall, upon demand of the President of the 
United States, be given over all other traffic for tthe 
transportation of troops and material of war, and carriers 
shall adopt every means within their control to facilitate 
and expedite the military traffic. And in time of peace 
shipments consigned to agents of the United States for 
its use shall be delivered by the carriers as promptly as 
possible and without regard to any embargo that may 
have been declared, and no such embargo shall apply to 
shipments so consigned.” 

It will probably be found that the selection of Mr. 
Hodges to be assistant to Mr. Harrison will keep to a 
minimum friction between military and civilian shippers. 
Mr. Hodges is the principal man on the car committee 
which has been co-operating with Commissioner McChord, 
and also the principal man in the National Defense Com- 
mittee of the Railway Association, which co-operates with 
the quartermaster-general in getting military transport 
operated in the most expeditious, if not in the most eco- 
nomical, manner. 


ADVANCED RATES PROPOSAL 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

It is the plan of the railroads to file supplements asking 
for fifteen per cent advances in time to have them become 
effective June 1. If the Commission will permit them to 
become operative on that day the railroads will agree 
to a stipulation that the Commission shall have the power 
to order the elimination of the advanced rates with as 
little formality as has been observed in laying the founda- 
tion for the higher rates. As a further concession in 
the interest of expedition, the railroads are willing, if 
the advance is granted, to cancel all tariffs now pending 
proposing advances. 

At the request of the Commission the carriers, on the 
afternoon of April 10, explained their plans in more detail 
than had been vouchsafed either at the initial conference 
on March 22 or any other gathering in which the railroad 
officials and the Commissioners were participants. 


After about two hours of talk it was obvious that the 
railroads were not in full agreement. Chairman Hall, 
therefore, announced that if it was understood the rail 
roads would appoint sub-committees “to deal with details, 
and some things that are not details,” the hearing could 
be suspended. The railroad men acquiesced in that indi- 
rect suggestion that they get together by means of sub- 
committees and announced that they had such a plan. 
It was obvious, however, that they had not prepared them- 
selves for such a division in their councils as was de- 
veloped when George Stuart Patterson and R. Walton 
Moore stated their understandings as to the stipulation 
to be entered into between the carriers and the Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Moore suggested a stipulation without qualification 
as to time or quantity of reduction. Mr. Patterson was 
not willing, he said, to go so far as that. He was not 
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authorized, he said, to bind the Pennsylvania and its 
stockholders to an agreement under which, at some {me 
in the future, six or eight years hence, a Commission 
composed of men not now members thereof should have 
the power to reduce rates and bring forward the sti 
lation as an estoppel against the company or its stock- 
holders, in a suit intended to prevent the wiping ou: of 
the net revenue. 


“T am not talking about something five or six years 
from now,” said Mr. Clark, “although I do not want to 
say that what Mr. Patterson ,has said about a different 
Commission may not be prophetic in view of what is 
proposed we shall do here and now. I am asking about 
what the objection would be to such an understanding for 
the next year or two.” 


Commissioners Meyer and Daniels asked if the same 
purpose, that of limiting the advances to the duration 
of the emergency that is declared to exist, could not be 
attained by placing a time limit on the tariff. Mr. Pat- 
terson viewed that suggestion dolorously. An advance 
with a string of that kind tied to it, Mr. Patterson said, 
would not improve the credit of the roads, but, on the con- 
trary, might damage it. 


Commissioner McChord asked what would be the ob- 
jection to proceeding in the regular way by the filing of 
tariffs or supplements which it would be understood the 
Commission would suspend for thirty, sixty or ninety days 
pending an investigation, which, if not completed within 
the agreed suspension time, would be followed by the 
tariffs becoming operative. He said that if the Commis- 
sion, during the period of suspension, came to a conclu- 
sion it could issue its report, and dispose of the question. 
If it could not come to a conclusion, then the railroads 
would have the benefit of the advance. He said he rec: 
ognized the emergency and was not trying to obstruct, 
but was turning over in his own mind suggestions as to 
how the matter could be handled most expeditiously. 


The eastern lines had as their spokesman George Stuart - 


Patterson, and a committee headed by George F. Ran- 
dolph, commissioner for the lifies in Official Classification 
territory; the western lines were represented by Fred 
H. Wood, attorney, and a committee of which E. S. Keeley, 
vice-president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, is 
chairman; and the southern lines by R. Walton Moore, as 
attorney, and a committee headed by Lincoln Green, vice- 
president of the Southern in charge of traffic. 


Messrs. Patterson, Moore and Wood made statements 
as to the plan of the railroads as indicated above. The 
attorneys all repeated the declarations of prospective finan- 
cial distress used in prior conferences. 


Mr. Patterson had not gone far in his initial speech 
when it became obvious that the eastern and western 
lines had accepted the sample supplement prepared by 
the southern roads as the best that could be prepared for 
carrying out the desire to have something simple and 
inexpensive. 

The point on which most time was spent was that which 
arose between Mr. Patterson and Mr. Moore. Mr. Wood 
said there was full recognition of the fact that the roads 
are asking the Commission to act in a somewhat ex:raor- 
dinary way and, therefore, they are willing that the Com 
mission shall have authority to act in the same extr vordi- 
nary manner when the conditions calling for an advance 
in rates shall have passed away. 


George F. Brownell, vice-president and general so! citor 
of the Erie, urged the railroads to hold conferences ‘fore 
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suspending rates rather than suspend them and hold hear- 
ings thereafter. 

Unusual objection was shown toward any use of the 
word suspension in connection with the proceedings. Mr. 
Moore said a suspension creates an impression throughout 
the country which is erroneous, but which nevertheless 
is a thing to be recognized as having weight. He urged 
expedition because, he said, it has been intimated the 
government may find it necessary to take over certain 
railroads for military purposes. Such taking over, he 
said, will increase the burden on the other roads, because 
it will throw all the commercial business of the taken 
roads upon the rails of those not seized by the govern- 
ment. 

As chairman of the Central Freight Association lines 
in the matter of the proposed class scale for that terri- 
tory, W. C. Maxwell, vice-president of the Wabash, urged 
the Commission to allow that scale to become operative 
on May 1, so as to give the roads-in that part of the 
territory the benefit of the Commission’s first decision 
in the Five Per Cent case. He said the new scale is 
needed to afford a proper foundation for the action which 
the Commission is now asked to take. 

Every speaker at the conference emphasized his con- 
viction that even if the Commission allowed the fifteen 
per cent advance, the money resulting therefrom will not 
cover the increased cost of operation that is in sight for 
the year 1917. 

The petition of the southern carriers filed April 5 made 
up a record for the 1907 advanced rate case on which 
the Commission can act. The southern carriers were the 
last to come forward with a precise statement as to 
what they think should be done to assure them a suffi- 
cient income during 1917 to keep their a at the 
maximum of efficiency. 


Specifically, the question to be decided by the Com- 
mission is as to whether it’ will amend Tariff Circular 
18-A so as to make lawful supplements proposing that 
rates mentioned in the tariffs and supplements be further 
supplemented by a flat increase of fifteen per cent. Such 
supplements under rules now in force would not be law- 
ful. They require that each rate shall be set forth in 
figures and shall be marked by a symbol showing whether 
it has been advanced or refused in the new publication. 

In the event that the Commission should decide that it 
will so amend its tariff publication rules, the next 
question will be as to whether the tariffs as amended 
Shall be allowed to become effective. In the event the 
Commission should decide that advances should be ‘al- 
the next question to be determined would be as to 
whether they should be permitted on less than the stat- 
utory notice of thirty days. 


The non-technical question is as to whether the car. 
riers should be allowed as big an increase as they have 
Suggested. It has been taken for granted that the Com- 
mission if required to do so, would admit that Congress 
M passing the Adamson law practically required it to 


Permit ‘he railroads to make whatever advances would 
be necessary to cover the increased cost of the higher 
Wages i unded to the trainmen by that statute. 

So fa> as known, there is no objection by any of the 
shipper that the tariff publication rules be amended for 
this sin: ie case. In other words, if there is opposition 
to an a’sendment it has not yet been voiced. 


There is no doubt but that there would be serious 
Objectio 


fer on 


to an amendment which would permanently con- 
‘ne Tailroads a right to make changes in tariffs 
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by means of percentages. Such a method might produce 
an almost endless number of disputes, because at some 
point or other the rates would run into fractions of a 
cent, and the query would arise as to how many decimal 
places should be employed in figuring freight bills on rates 
not specifically stated in figures. That question, however, 
has not been raised in connection with this move for a 
general advance. 
The petition of the southern lines is as follows: 


Your petitioners, on behalf of the carriers in Southern 
Classification territory, represent that by reason of large 
increases in the wages of employes and in the prices of 
fuel and other materials and supplies, coupled with which 
is the prospect of further increases, an emergency has 
been created which requires that those carriers be 
promptly afforded, by advance in their freight transporta- 
tion charges, an increase of earnings which will serve to 
offset in whole or in part these extraordinary additions to 
their operating expenses and furnish some protection to 
their efficiency and credit. 

They further show that an advance of approximately 
15 per cent in the measure of the present interstate freight 
transportation charges on all traffic, except coal and coke, 
to, from and between points in the territory south of the 
Ohio and Potomac Rivers and east of the Mississippi 
River, and a similar advance, with a maximum of 15 cents 
per ton, on cOal and coke, will be essential to the accom- 
plishment of the result indicated. ° 

They therefore ask permission to supplement their cur- 
rent interstate freight tariffs, except those applying on 
coal and coke, in form provided by a sample supplement 
attached hereto and marked Exhibit “A.” 

That they be authorized to supplement current inter- 
state tariffs, embracing coal and coke, so as to produce 
an advance of 15 per cent, but not more than 15 cents 
per ton. 

It should be explained that it will not be practicable to 
advance all rates as much as 15 per cent, and that the 
carriers will not, under the authority sought, obtain an 
increase of 15 per cent in their gross freight revenue. 

It is the intention, as soon as practicable after the 
advance is made, to revise the tariffs so as to substantially 
continue and maintain the various relative or differential 
adjustments now in effect with respect to the Ohio and- 
Mississippi River cities, Nashville, Tenn., Gulf porth, east- 
ern and Virginia cities and South Atlantic ports, on the 
one hand, and the territory south of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi River, on the other hand. 

They desire that authority be given to make the advance 
upon short notice, without strictly observing any rules 
respecting the publication of tariffs which may conflict 
with the plan above outlined, and with whatever relief 
from observance of the prohibitions of the fourth section 
of the act to regulate commerce may be requisite. 

In view of the premises, petitioners earnestly hope that 
the action which is contemplated may have the approval 


‘of the Commission, and that all necessary and proper 


orders may be entered, and to this end they respectfully 
pray that an early hearing may be had touching the matter 
herein set forth, at such time and place as will suit the 
convenience of the Commission, when the carriers will be 
prepared to more fully submit the facts which they are 
confident justify the proposed advance. 


Sample Advance Rate Tariff. 


Although the petition of the southern carriers, asking 
for an advance of 15 per cent, says a sample supplement is 
attached thereto, the sample supplements did not reach 
the Commission until April 7. It is a four-page affair. 
The first page contains the numbers, concurrence marks, 
the name of the carrier and the effective date, which, of 
course, in the sample is left blank. 

The second page contains the notice of the advance and 
gives the rules for using rate tables published on the 
fourth or last page. The third page contains the num- 
bers of the tariffs to which the supplement will apply. 

The rules are exceedingly simple, the principal one being 
that in dealing with fractions the rate clerk shall disregard 
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those less than one-half and apply the next higher whole 
number in instances in which the fraction is more than one- 
half or more. 

The rate tables are also simple, All rates less than four 
cents remain unchanged. The rates between four and 
eleven cents are each increased a whole cent. Ten becomes 
twelve, and so on. Under that rule the 99-cent rate be- 
comes 114, 199 becomes 229 and the 999 cent rate, if any 
such there be, becomes 1149 cents per hundred pounds. The 
rules are as follows: . 


Notice of Advance in Rates. 


Effective as shown, all rates named in tariffs as amended, 
are advanced 15 per cent, as shown in table of advanced rates, 
pages 00 to 00 inclusive. 

Issued under spectial permission of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission No. 00000 of April 00, 1917. 


Method of Arriving at Advanced Rates. 


Where rates in tariffs as amended are named in cents per 
100 pounds, per ton, per package, per car, or other unit, such 
figures are hereby shown under Rate Table 1 on pages 00 to 
00 inclusive. The advanced rates are shown in Rate Table 
No. 2. Such advanced rates will apply to the same unit as 
shown in tariffs as amended. 


Disposition of Fractions. 


Where rates shown in tariffs as amended are in fractions of 
cents per 100 pounds, per package or per ton, such fractions will 
be disposed of in the following manner: 

Where fractions of cents per 100 pounds, per package or other 
unit, are shown in tariffs as amended apply rate for the near- 
est equal number shown in rate tables. Example: Where 
rate in tariff is 13.3 cents apply advanced rate shown opposite 
13 cents. Where rate in tariff is 13.7 cents apply advanced 
rate opposite 14 cents, 

Where fractions of cents end in 5 apply advanced rate shown 
opposite next greatest number. 

Where rates are in dollars and cents per car apply rate for 
nearest equal number of dollars shown in rate tables. Ex- 
ample: Where rate shown in tariff is $13.30 per car apply 
advanced rate shown opposite $13.00. Where rate shown in 
tariff is $13.70 per car, apply rate shown opposite $14.00. 
Where rate shown in tariff is $13.50 per car, apply rate shown 
opposite $14.00. ; ? 

Application of Rate Tables. 


The figures shown in Rate Table 1 represent the rates shown 
in tariffs as amended. Figures shown in Rate Table 2 repre- 
sent such rates plus 15 per cent, eliminating fractions where 
less than one-half and by adding one whole number where such 
fractions are one-half or greater. 


Under the rule the first-class rate between New York 
and Chicago, now 78.8 cents per 100 pounds pounds, would 
become 91 cents. A straight fifteen per cent advance 
would make it 90.62 cents. Under the rule governing frac- 
tions, the next higher number would be taken to repre- 
sent the advanced rate, although 91 cents would be in 
excess of 15 per cent. 


Idea for Rate Advances. 


_ When the times comes the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce will advocate an increase in rates for the rail- 
roads. It will not, however, agree that a 15 per cent ad- 
vance is good for either the railroads or the shippers. 


It will suggest that a specified number of cents be added 
to each rate—that is to say, that ten cents be added to 
every first-class rate, eight to every second class and so on 
down the line. The railroads have done that to tidewater 
and lake cargo coal. They propose doing it to iron ore and 
coke. 


A. M. Fisher is chairman of the transportation and 
freight rates committee of the organization. The idea as to 
which is the better way for the railroads to acquire the 
additions to the operating revenue the chamber of com- 
merce will admit they need is Mr. Fisher’s. He put it 
forward in the five per cent ‘case in a letter to the 
Commission. 

The fundamental thought is that a percentage increase in 
rates tends to decrease the profitable long-haul business 
and correspondingly increases the expensive short haul 
traffic, because it puts the man now competing in a par- 
ticular market on a long haul at a cramping disadvantage 
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with the man having the short haul. Putting the theory 
into concrete form here are its essential] facts: 

Assume that the first class, or any other rate from Ney. 
ark, N. J., to New York, is ten cents per hundred pounds. 
The rate from Buffalo is fifty cents. A 15 per cent ip. 
crease makes the Newark rate 11.5 cents, and the Buffalo 
rate 57.5 cents. The query is, how long can the Buffalo 
man who has been selling in the New York market jn 
competition with the Newark man continue in that bygi. 
ness His increase, in cents, is five times as great as the 
Newark man’s. In percentage the two are on an equality, 

Any one of a variety of answers, to be of value, it is sug. 
gested, must dispose of the fact that the Buffalo man has 
had a net handicap of six cents per 100 pounds placed upon 
him. If he can cut his manufacturing costs six cents per 
100 pounds, he is no worse off than before. He may pe 
able to reduce the wages of such of his employes as are 
tied to Buffalo by equities in homes. It is suggested, hovw- 
ever, that he can hold them only until they can get other 
jobs in Buffalo, or their decreased earnings make it im- 
possible for them to hold their equities. When the sheriff 
has completed the “readjustment” that follows when a man 
no longer can pay the interest on the mortgage, the em- 
ploye will be free to go to the employment of the man in 
Newark who received the six cents per 100 pounds advan- 
tage by the flat percentage advance in rates. 

The Fisher theory is that the railroads have not really 
made any money by reason of the 5 per cent increase in 
rates. For confirmation or corroboration, Fisher points 
to the net of the eastern railroads, which, in the summaries 
for December, January and February, has put the violet to 
shame as an example of shrinking modesty. He regards 
the reports for those months as clear indication that the 
short haul expensive business has increased while the 
profitable long haul has decreased. 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
. Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
A showing that will probably be called alarming when 


the 1917 advanced rate cases come up for discussion was 
disclosed in the summary of the results of operations in 
February, made public by the Commission April 5: 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue rose 
from $206,490,149 to $210,930,609. Expenses, however, 
jumped forward from $145,082,973 to $162,223,065, causing 
the net to fall from $61,407,176 to $48,707,544 or from $331 
to $261 per mile of road. 

In the eastern district there was a decrease in the 
operating revenue from $83,088,033 to $81,496,642, with a 
big increase in the expenses from $61,164,067 to $69,919; 
700, causing a drop in the net from $21,923,966 to $11,576, 
942, or from $519 to $273 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue advanced from 
$38,033,705 to $40,056,604; expenses from $25,043,454 to 
$27,260,585, causing a decline in net from $12,991,251 to 
$12,776,019, or from $334 to $326 per mile of road. 

In the western district the operating revenue rose from 
$85,368,411 to $89,377,363; expenses from $58,876,452 to 
$65,022,780, causing a decline in the net from $26,491,95 
to $24,364,553, or from $254 to $233 per mile of road. 

For the two months of the statistical year the operating 
revenue rose from $411,420,320 to $448,825,174; expenses 
from $290,227,082 to $330,649,850; and net declined from 
$121,193,246 to $118,175,324, or from $655 to $636 per mile 
of road. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue rose from 
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$168,344,704 to $174,262,308; expenses from $122,566,336 to 
$141,043,668; net declined from $45,778,367 to $33,218,640, 
or from $1,084 to $786 per mile. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $75,553,- 
s97 to $83,891,849; expenses from $50,094,629 to $55,921,- 
44g; and net from $25,459,068 to $27,969,903, or from $654 
to $714 per mile. 

In the western district the revenue rose from $167,521,- 
y9g to $190,671,017; expenses from $117,566,177, to $133,- 
484,236; and net from $49,955,811 to $56,986,781, or from 
$480 to $546 per mile. 


SHIPPERS MEET AND FIGHT 


About two hundred shippers and representatives of ship- . 


pers met at the Hotel La Salle in a turbulent meeting 
April 13, in response to the call sent out March 30, to con- 
sider the matter of the advance in freight rates proposed 
by the railroads. The turbulence was caused by what one 
faction characterized as an attempt to use steam roller 
methods in confining the meeting to men of one mind, and 
what the other called disorderly methods and attempts to 
break up the meeting. 

The row broke loose with the attempt of those who called 
the meeting to confine the representation present to those 
who would sign little cards distributed, stating, first, the 
organization represented by the person in attendance, 
and, second, that he subscribed “to the fact that the 
burden of proof is upon the railroads to justify any general 
advance in freight rates and that the public is entitled to 
a full investigation thereof by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and present myself as a representative of the 
organization named below for the purpose of considering 
and determining what course of action should be taken on 
behalf of and for the protection of the shipping public.” 


Graddy Cary, who called the meeting to order, started 
the ball to rolling by stating, incidentally, that none but 
those who signed the cards would participate. This called 
for protests from men like H. G. Wilson of Toledo, whose 
organization favors advances for the carriers, but who, 
nevertheless, was invited to attend the conference and 
who thought he ought not to be “bound hand and foot.” 
Clifford Thorne and others of his mind held that if any 
of those present did not feelgthat they could sign the cards 
they were not properly in attendance under the call and 
were at liberty to walk out. 


By an evidently prearranged program, J. H. Mercer, 
president of the Live Stock Shippers’ Protective League, 
was chosen temporary chairman. Mr. Mercer, on taking 
the gavel, read from a paper that he would recognize Mr. 
Rosenbaum. Amid great laughter and shouts of “steam 
roller,” the latter moved that a committee on credentials, 
‘omposed of one member from each organization signing 
the call, be appointed. The vote appeared to be against 
the adoption of this motion, but in face of a demand for a 
"sing vote, Chairman Mercer declared it carried. More 
laughter and jeers, 


Everybody tried to speak at once and there was con- 
siderable heat. At one point when Mr. Thorne shook his 
finger at \r. Wilson and told what was alleged to have 
occurred ‘n a meeting of the executive committee of the 
National industrial Traffic League, Mr. Wilson told Mr. 
Thorne that he (Thorne) didn’t known a “damn thing 
about it.” 

m. C. Lust, though he declared that he had signed the 
and vas in sympathy with the purpose of the meet- 
ng, Said ie was opposed to the “gag methods” being used. 
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He moved that the credentials committee be instructed to 
seat everybody who was a bona fide representative of an 
organization of shippers. The jovial chairman declared 
the motion out of order because the credentials committee 
had not yet declared who would have a right to vote on it. 
Former Governor Stubbs of Kansas made a similar mo- 
tion, the instructions advocated by him, however, being 
that nobody who had not signed the card be permitted to 
sit. The chairman declared that motion out of order for 
the same reason. It was the old question of which came 
first—the chicken or the egg? 


The credentials committee met to hear those who had re- 
fused to sign the cards in an effort to determine whether 
they had or had not a right to sit. Meanwhile, the speech- 
making went on. Those prominent in the debate on one 
side were Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lust, Mr. Sangster and Mr. 
Barlow. On the other side the heavy artillery was unlim- 
bered by Mr. Thorne, Mr. Walter, Mr. Stubbs and Mr. 
Cowan. Many who had no particular sympathy with 
either side, but who wanted to hear the matter intelli- 
ligently discussed that they might make up their minds 
what action should be taken, were heard to remark that 
the meeting was being discredited. Several left in. dis- 
gust. In the midst of the discussion the chairman was 
heard to name a committee of three on permanent organ- 
ization. 


G. M. Freer, president of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, who signed the call for the meeting for that 
body, announced that he could not act now for the league 
because the executive committee on Thursday had adopted 
the following resolution: 


Whereas, There is now pending before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a proposal by the carriers to increase the 
freight rates generally throughout the country, and 

Whereas, The executive committee of the National Industrial 
Traffic League has given said proposition careful consideration, 
it now recommends adoption by the members of the following: 

Resolved, That this question should be submitted to the 
determination of the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
end that such temporary increase in transportation charges be 
granted the carriers as a prompt investigation on the part of 
the Commission may disclose their present necessities in the 
several territories justify. The committee is of the opinion an 
increase in interstate rates without a corresponding increase in 
intrastate rates will place an undue burden upon interstate 
commerce as well as cause unjust discrimination against com- 
munities. 


W. C. Wallace,-publisher of Wallace’s Farmer, was made 
permanent chairman. J. H. Cowan-was made chairman of 
the resolutions committee. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon the credentials com- 
mittee reported against seating seventeen of those present 
who refused to sign cards. The report was adopted. 
Later, on motion, the seventeen were admitted, and still 
later others who had not signed cards but who had made 
no contest were also admitted. At the time The Traffic 
World went to press it looked as if there might be har- 
monious action. 


A CORRECTION 


In The Traffic World of March 31, page 677, it was stated 
that Commissioner Harlan dissented from the decision of 
the Commission in the Bay State Milling Company case. 


This was an error. Commissioner Harlan concurred. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for 
February, 1917, shows 3,745 cars held overtime, or a per- 
centage of 02.52, as against 2,867 cars, or a percentage 
of 01.97, for February, 1916. 








THE LAYMAN AND THE LAW 


(Address by T. J. McLaughlin at meeting, March 12, of the 
Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce.) 


Are we as a nation law mad? 

We have passed 63,000 laws within the past few years, 
and in spite of this fact we still bolt our doors. We have 
law makers and law breakers galore. It seems so, at 
any rate, to the average layman. 

As a layman, and from his point of view, I want to 
call your attention to the various opinions covering trans- 
portation that have been rendered by the courts—opin- 
ions that differ widely, yet all of them are rendered from 
the law as it is written in the statutes; opinions that 
tell us it is one thing to read the law, and that if is 
quite a different thing to read into the law. 

Just the other day Mr. Clark of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission stated: 7 


The Commission is essentially an administrative body, exer- 
cising powers specially delegated to it by the Congress. It also 
exercises quasi judicial powers, likewise delegated. But if the 
law is to be interpreted differently from time to time to fit con- 
ditions that obtain on the railroads, and the Commission exer- 
tises in a time of stress a power which it has not only never 
Yefore felt that it had, but which it has several times said it 
did not have, it adds to its delegated administrative and quasi- 
judicial powers legislative powers for the exercise of which I 
can find no justification. 


Or, if other words, from the same law, from the same 
evidence, these trained and learned men read ahd read 


into the law. 
From another medium I read the following: 


When a Minnesota Supreme Court, as recently, gives a de- 
cision in favor of a grain shipper denying the validity of the 
fine print limitation of the telegraph company’s liability on an 
- interstate message, and another state court affirms the validity 
of the same clause, simply because it was an interstate mes- 
sage and the company had. filed its tariff containing the clause 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, justice is a mock- 
ery. If mere filing a tariff with the Commission makes all the 
unfair clauses and conditions binding, why not permit. the 
public service corporations to make a rule that no message 
shall be received unless the persom presenting it wears a green 
coat? Apparently “everything goes’ with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. When the supreme justice of a state su- 
preme court sharply criticises regulations that have been 
tacitly approved by the Interstate Commission, it is time for 
the Washington body to subject tariffs to a real scrutiny in the 


interests of the entire people. 

This editorial was published in one of our leading trade 
journals. 

Further. One of our industrial traffic managers recently 
stated that “the knowledge of law is a fine thing and 
can be obtained in three months.” Here is ‘the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. 

When legal minds differ upon the interpretations of 
the same law, it is high time that the layman sit up and 
watch the proceedings. What was law yesterday may 
not be the law to-day. Why, even a schoolboy thinks 
he knows what is meant when you say a shipment. That 
is, give it to the common carrier; but the United States 
Supreme Court rule is, “that to ship a package is to ac- 
complish its transportation by a common carrier, and is 
a continuing act, whose performance is begun when the 
package is delivered to the carriers and is completed 
when it reaches its destination.” 


Likewise, the average layman can tell when one is 


engaged in intrastate work or interstate work. Very 
simple, says the layman, but the Supreme Court ruled 
that if a railroad places one car of interstate freight in 
a local train, it is engaged in interstate commerce, al- 
though its line lies wholly within the state. The hauling 
of empty cars from one state into another is interstate 
commerce. 

Even such an act as coupling a switch engine to a 
dining car for the purpose of turning it around prepara- 
tory to attaching it to the next through interstate train, is 
engaged in interstate commerce. 
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A workman is employed in interstate commerc when 


carrying a sack of rivets to be used in repairing rail. 


road bridge which is regularly in use in both in State 
and intrastate commerce. 2 

A fireman killed by a switch engine while on “way 
to his boarding house, having just finished grooming his 
engine for an intrastate haul of a train containing inter. 
state freight, was engaged in interstate commeree. 

Why, even the word railroad car was held to mean ang 
include a railroad hand-car, although the same section of 
the statute provides the same penalty for breaking ang 
entering a railroad car. 

Another court ruled that pushing open a car door found 
ajar sufficiently to effect an entrance, and the entering 
into the car to commit larceny, is a sufficient breaking 
a seal to constitute burglary. 

Why, gentlemen, it is utterly impossible to do business 
and not violate some law. The mere giving a cigar to 
a brakeman as an inducement to have him switch your 
car in preference over another shipper is a violation of 
section 10-of the Act to regulate commerce and subjects 
you to a fine not to exceed $5,000 or imprisonment in a 
penitentiary not to exceed two years. Section 10, in part, 
reads as follows: . 


Any person and any officer or agent of any corporation or 
company who shall deliver property for transportation to any 
common carrier, subject to the provisions of this act, or for 
whom as consignor or consignee any carrier shall transport 
property, who shall knowingly and wilfully, by false billing, 
false’ classification, false weighing, false representation 
of the contents of the package, or false report of 
weight, or any other device or means, whether with 
or without the consent or connivance of the carrier, its agent 
or agents, obtain transportation for such property at less than 
the regular rates then established and in force on the line of 
transportation, shall be deemed guilty of fraud, which is hereby 
declared to be a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction there- 
of in any court of the United States of competent jurisdiction 
within the district in which such offense was committed, be 
subject for each offense to a fine not exceeding $5,000 or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for a term of not exceeding 
two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


In other words, if you date your bill of lading for the 
wrong date, that would be a violation. If you gave the 
weight as 150 pounds and it weighed 151 pounds that 
would also be a violation. 

Here’s the joker. You could bill 200 pounds of coffee 
as that of 2,000 pounds, and such an action would not 
be a violation of section 10, because you are not obtaining 
transportation at less than the regular published rates. 

If your customer threatens to cancel unless you ship 
on a certain day, and the shipment is not ready to ship, 
why just send over to the freight house a similar article, 
have the carrier indorse the bill of lading, send the memo. 
bill of lading to customer, and then discover that you 
made a mistake and haul it back to the plant. In this 
manner you can save the order and not violate section 1. 

Why, the courts hold that a common carrier could not 
borrow money at 4 per cent and loan it to a shipper 4 
2 per cent. They held that the difference of interest 
would be equivalent to a rebate. 

In another case the court held that an exclusive col 
tract between a railroad company and a private corpor 
tion to load the logs of a private shipper between station 
along the railroad right-of-way was not invalid as cl 
ating a monopoly of granting special privileges to such 
corporation, since the loading between stations was not 
a service which the railroad company was bound to 
undertake, “and if it does undertake it for th: convéel 
ience of a shipper it may place such restrictions 02 it 
as the carrier sees fit. 

And the layman said, “I see,” but he seeth 

Every one of you knows that a freight ra‘e, if dul 
published, is just as binding upon the shippe: and tle 


ot. 
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carrier aS if it were establised by the act of congress. 
We are all aware that the wording of the freight tariff 
has the same binding effect, thereby placing all shippers 
on an equal base, but does it? Listen. 

A customer located at Atlanta, Ga., wants 15,000 pounds 
of a commodity made in Cincinnati, O. The carload mini- 
mum weight on this particular commodity is 40,000 pounds. 
The manufacturer quotes so much, plus the less-than-car- 
load rate. A dealer quotes him so much plus the carload 
rate, or, in other words, the dealer buys the commodity 
frm the manufacturer and then sells this same commodity 
cheaper than the manufacturer can afford to and still makes 
money. A rule in the tariff permitting a mixture of two 
commodities at a lower minimum carload weight is the 
reason. é 

The traffic manager employed by the manufacturer read 
the tariff, and lost the order. 

The traffic manager employed by the dealer read into 
the tariff, brought the bacon home. Draw your own con- 
cusions. I have said enough. 


RELIEF OF PIER AND TRUCK CON- 
GESTION OF LOWER MANHATTAN 


= 
(Remarks by G. F. Hichborn, general traffic manager, U. S. 
Rubber Co., before the New York Traffic Club, March 27.) 


The topic for discussion this evening, “the best means 
for relief of pier and truck congestion in lower Manhattan,” 
is a broad one and can be approached from many angles. 
In order-not to take too much time and give others a 
chance I am going to advance a few ideas as to my con- 
ception of the problem, which, I believe can be had without 
a great outlay of capital and produce the greatest efficiency 
for the least cost. Many of you who attended our last 
meeting heard Mr. Lincoln state that the city of New 
York had spent some $130,000,000 in acquiring water front 
property and improving same with modern piers and facili- 
ties for handling of freight. .South of Fourteenth street, 
on the North River, practically every pier is occupied by 
some railroad or steamship company, and the same con- 
dition obtains on the East River south of Bleecker street, 
so that additional facilities in this direction are not pro- 
curable. Manhattan real estate is far too valuable to use 
any large amount of it for railroad yards and freight 
lerminals. We are, therefore, confronted with how best 
to increase the efficiency of the present teyminals, which 
brings me up to my plan for relief, and that is “store door 
delivery,” 

By this I do not mean to apply the service to all parts of 
Manhattan, but to the district south of Fourteenth street, 
where density of traffic is greatest. Everyone who passes 
dlong South street or West street, must have been im- 
pressed with the large number of trucks carrying from one 


fo ten pieces of merchandise, or about two to twenty-five 
ber cent capacity of the truck. This is an economical 
Vaste in i/self amounting to thousands of dollars a year. 
These sam: trucks, outside of hauling the material, are fre- 
wently heid in line from one to six hours, the aggregate 
loss of labor running into many thousands of hours per 
val aad same condition prevails on incoming freight 
‘ S wai ng in line to pick up from one to ten pieces of 
erchandi The streets of lower Manhattan are already 
Wercrowd:) with conveyances and pedestrians, so that 
rompt mc. ment of traffic is greatly retarded. Any plan 
’ Teduce ‘cam units on the street, should be welcomed 
Y the con -nercial interests and receive their support. 

The car; 


's spend large sums of money in handling of 
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merchandise two or more times and tiering it up on their 
Manhattan piers, besides occupying valuable space for two 
or more days. Much time and money are wasted in look- 
ing for freight when it is once buried behind other freight. 
Frequently a teamster calling for one or two packages will 
go away without his goods, owing to large quantity of 
freight piled in front of his. The immediate removal of 
freight would keep the piers open, save damage to arti- 
cles piled on piers, reduce pilferage to a minimum—besides 
increasing the capacity of the pier for handling freight by 
a large per cent. It seems to me that any suggestions for 
increased pier capacity should receive serious considera- 
tion by the carrier. 

To my mind the before-mentioned benefits would result 
by “store door delivery” on the part of the carriers. To 
obtain this end means co-operation and a real co-operation 
between carriers, trucking and mercantile interests. 

To inaugurate this twentieth century service it would 
necessitate consignees located south of Fourteenth street 
to instruct shippers to consign their goeds to a particular 
pier of delivering carrier nearest to their place of busi- 
ness. In addition to showing pier station on bill of lading, 
shippers should also give the street address of consignee. 
Freight solicitors would make it a part of their duty to 
advise concerns upon whom they call as to.“store door 
delivery,” etc. 

It would devolve upon carriers to enter into a contract 
with some responsible trucking concern for handling of 
freight from piers to consignee’s store or warehouse. Car- 
riers would bring merchandise to-Manhattan piers as indi- 
cated on bill of lading either by pier station or address 
shown on billing. The trucking concern doing the trans- 
fer work from pier would have that section of the city 
divided into zones for their trucks. A similar zone sec- 
tion on pier would be defined. All freight unloaded from 
cars would be sent to the zone section of pier in which 
consignees are located, and there the zone trucks would 
receive full loads for delivery. On outgoing freight, ship- 
pers would have an understanding with trucking concern 
to call daily for their shipments, or by some other means 
as occasion might require. 

By this time I presume some of you are wondering how 
all this is to work out as regards freight charges, bills of 
lading and delivery receipts. Let me offer some thoughts 
in this direction. I would not impose upon the carrier the 
additional expense for transfer of goods between terminals 
of carrier and consignee’s place of business. This service 
should be kept entirely distinct from road haul charge, 
which only includes transportation of merchandise between 
terminals of carrier. Presuming that a large and responsi- 
ble transfer company would act as agents for the carriers, 
I believe this transfer service could be performed at a most 
reasonable drayage charge. 

On direct delivery plan, transfer company would repre- 
sent the carrier. On all freight delivered to transfer com- 
pany by carrier expense bills would be charged to transfer 
company, quarterly, per month, and carrier paid as per 
their statements rendered. Transfer company to attend to 
the collection of all such freight charges from consignee. 

On all outgoing freight handled by transfer company, 
that company, as agent for carriers, would sign bill of 
lading the same as any other railroad agent. 

On outgoing prepaid shipments, where the shipper is on 
credit list, he should endorse on his bill of lading and ship- 
ping order that freight charges are to be prepaid. This 
information to be supplied on billing to forwarding line; 
that line in turn would furnish a prepaid expense bill to 
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transfer company and transfer company would collect 
from shipper as other freight charges on incoming ship- 
ments. Where shipper is not on credit list, freight charges 
would be collected by transfer company in accordance 
with established tariff rates, and as per file of tariffs 
maintained. 

The convenience of this method of handling freight from 
the terminals of carriers to the store door of consignee, 
and vice versa, has been from time to time overlooked by 
both the railways and the merchants and it is only now 
when the question of termina] expansions invglving an out- 
lay of vast sums of money by the carriers has become of 
paramount importance that the value of such an arm of 
the railway service as would be represented by the trans- 
fer company could be realized. 

There is little or no need for the opening of new or 
additional freight terminals for less than carload freight 
in lower Manhattan provided the relationship between the 
carrier and transfer company was put on a staple time 
basis so that the transfer company would feel justified in 
establishing itself on a large scale. 

In certain cities in the United States and Canada, this 
method is already in vogue, and in London is the universal 
practice, no railroad being allowed at this time to enter 
the city of London proper, with tracks or maintain depots. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


April 7, in I. and S, No. 1059, the Commission suspended from 
April 9 until August 7, items in Supplement 29 to Countiss’ 
tariff I. C. C, No. 1018. The suspended items increase east- 
bound rates on dried or evaporated fruits and vegetables from 
California terminals and points taking same rates to interstate 
destinations, 

April 7, in I. and S. 1050, reconsignment case, Abilene & 
Southern Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 7; Can. Pac. Desp. Sup. 12 to 
I, C. C. No. GA207; Sup. 13 to I. C. C. GA207; Can. Pac. Sup. 
13 to I. C. C. No. E1708; Sup. 14 to I. C. C. No. E1133, I. C. C. 
No. E1938; Clinton & Okla. West. I. C. C. No. 17; Grand Trunk 
Sup 10 to I. C. C. No. 1660; La. & Ark. I. C. C. No. 921; Me. 
Cent. I. C. C. No. C2353; N. O. Tex. & Mex. I. C. C. No. A253 
and I. C. C. No. A255; O. S. L. Sup. 19 to I. C. C. No. 1991; 
West, Pac. Sup. 1 to I. C. C. No. 146; Countiss’ Sups. 16 and 17 
to I. C. C. No. 1010; Leland’s Sups. 14 and 15 to I. C. C. No. 
1113 and Sup. 5 to I. C. C. No. 1172, were suspended from 
April 15 and other dates until July 13. 

April 7, in I. and S. 1057, cement from Kansas points, Sup. 
9 to Mo. Pac. I, C. C. No. 3020 was suspended from April 8 
until August 6. 

April 7, in I. and S. 1049, Arkansas and Oklahoma coal, Sup. 
3 to Leland’s I. C. C. No. 1180, was suspended from April 9 
until July 26. 

April 9, in I. and S. No. 1058, the Commission suspended 
from April 10 to August 8, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Sup. 
No. 14 to its I. C. C, No, B3339. The suspended supplement 
proposes higher rates on pages 14 and 15 from stations desig- 
nated by Index Nos. 2375 to 2383 inclusive. 

April 9, in I. and S. No. 980, coke to Lawrence, Ohio, Sup. 33 
to N. & W. I. C. C. No. 2465B was further suspended from 
April 14 until October 15. 


April 10, in I. and S. 981, the Commission further suspended 
from April 14 to October 14, Santa Fe and Missouri Pacific- 
Tron Mountain schedules increasing commodity rates on cement 
from Iola, Kan., and points taking the same rates, to destina- 
tions on the C. & N. W. in Iowa. The schedules were first 
suspended from December 15 and December 27 until April 14. 


April 10, in I. and S. 981, cement from Iola, Kan., Santa Fe 
Sup. 6 to I. C. C. No. 6804 and Missouri Pacific Sups. Nos. 3 and 
4 to I. C. C. No. A3020 were further suspended from April 14 
until October 14. 

April 10, in I. and S. No. 982, coai from Dawson, N. M., Sup. 
1 to El Paso & Southwestern I. C. C. No. 941 was further sus- 
pended from April 14 until October 14. 

April 10, in I. and S. No. 982, coal from P. C. GC & St. L. 
mines, Sup. 3 to P. C. C. & St. L. I. C. C. No. P696 was further 
suspended from April 14 until October 14. 

April 10, in I. and S. No. 1060, tidewater demurrage, B. & O. 
Cc. & C. I. C. C. No. 1294, Central R. R. of New Jersey I. C. C. 
A386, D. L. & W. I. C. C. Nos. 13623 and 13630, Erie I. C. C. 
Nos. 13580 and 13583, Lehigh V. I. C. C. No. F31, N. Y. O. & W. 
I. C. C. No. 6962, Pennsylvania R. R. I. C. C. No. TD88, P. & R. 
I. C. C. No. J607, Staten Island Rapid Transit I. C. C. No. 1253 
and Western Maryland I, C. C. No. 5750 were suspended from 
April 10 and later dates until August 8. 

April 10, in I. and S. No. 1061, La Crosse-Iowa class rates, 
Sup. 4 to C. Gt. West. I. C. C. No. 4962 and Ill. Cent. Sup. 9 to 
I. C. C. No. A7554, Sup. 40 to I. C. C. No. A8608, Sup. 1 to 
I. C. C. A9022 and I. C. C. No. A9043 were suspended from April 
10 until August 8. 

April 10, in I. and 8S. No. 958, Shreveport-Texas cattle, lignite, 
bark rates, etc., Sups. 10, 12 and 13 to Leland’s I. C. C, 1121 
were further suspended from April 16 until October 16. 

April 11, in I, and S. 984, lake and rail cancellations, Sup, 21 
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to Grand Trunk I. C. C. No. 2110 was further suspended irom 
April 19 until October 19. 

April 11, in I. and S. No. 1062, the Commission suspended 
until August 10, the operation of certain items appearing in the 
following tariffs, which were to become effective as indicted: 
Boston & Albany R. R. (New York Central R. R. Co., lessee): 
Sup. No. 14 to I. C. C. No. 6799, Sup. No. 5 to I. G. C.'No. 7464 
Sup. No. 2 to I; C. C. No. 7470, effective April 16, 1917: I. c, ¢’ 
No. 7594, effective April 12, 1917. Boston & Maine R. R. (J, H 
Hustis, temporary receiver): Sup. No. 4 to I. C. C. No. 1677 
effective April 20, 1917; Sup. No. 1 to I. C. C. No. A1711, <ffect: 
ive April 16, 1917; I. C. C. No. A1796, effective April 28, 1917. 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co.: Sup. No, 3 
to N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. I. C. C. No. F1813, effective April 15 
1917; Sup. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. F1916, effective April 16, 1937: 
Sup. No. 1 to N. Y. N. H. & H, R. R. I. C. C. No. F1946, effect: 
ive April 15, 1917. F. S. Davis, agent: Sup. No. 15 to Fg, 
Davis, agent’s, I. C. C. No. 45, effective April 16, 1917; Sup. No 
20 to F. S. Davis, agent’s, I. C. C. No. 46, effective April 15, 
1917. C. J. Pierce, agent, Sup. No. 27 to C. J. Pierce, 
agent’s, I, C. C. No. 96, effective April 15, 1917. The suspended 
items provide for the cancellation of commodity rates applicable 
on iron and steel wire goods from New England shipping points 
to points in Central Freight Association territory. The pro- 
posed app'ication of fourth class rates when in less than ear- 
load lots and fifth class rates, carloads, would result in jp- 
creases ranging from 19 per cent to 43 per cent. 

April 11, in I. and S. No. 984, the Commission further sus- 
pended from April 19 until October 19 Sup. No. 21 to Grand 
Trunk System I. C. C. No. 2110. The suspended supplement 
cancels through class and commodity rates from Duluth and 
other points via the Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. to eastern 
trunk line destinations. It was suspended first from December 
20 until April 19. 

April 12, in I. and S. No. 986, the Commission further sus- 
pended from April 20 until October 20 Old Dominion S. S. L ¢ 
C. No. 1003. The suspended tariff withdraws through commod- 
ity rates on cotton from Norfolk, Pinner’s Point and Ports- 
mouth, Va., to various interior New England points. It was 
suspended originally from December 21 until April 20. 

April 12, in I. and S. No. 987, the Commission further sus- 
pended from April 23 until October 23 the operation of A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Coast Lines, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Santa Fe, Prescott & 
Phoenix Lines Sup. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 7488; F. W. Gomph, 
agent, I. C. C. No. 289. They increase rates on coal from Gal- 
lup, N. M., to destinations in Arizona. They were suspended 
first from December 24 and January 18 until April 23. 

April 12, in I. and S. No. 990, the Commission further sus- 
pended from April 29 until October 29 the following: Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Ry. (C. E. Schaff, receiver) Sup. No. 11 to 
I. C. C. No. A3997. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. of 
Texas (C. E. Schaff, receiver) Sup. No. 6 to I. C. C. No. B774. 
F. A, Leland, agent, Sup. No, 1 to I. C. C. No. 1170, Sup. No. 2 
to I. C. C. No. 1170. Eugene Morris, agent, Sup. No. 1 tol ¢ 
C. No. 687, Sup. No. 2 to I. C. C. No. 637. They eliminate from 
list of industries in the switching limits of Waco, Tex., the 
plants of the Potts-Moore Gravel Co. and White Rock Gravel 
and Sand Co. They were suspended originally from December 
20 and later dates until April 29. 















































Digest of New Complaints 


No. 7591. Southern Rice Growers’ Association et al. vs. Texas 
& New Orleans R. R. Co. et al. 

Petition for rehearing by the Texas & New Orleans and 
other carriers involved therein. 

No. 9543, Sub. No. 3. W. Granville Taylor, Asheville, N. C., vs. 
East Tennessee & Western North Carolina Ry. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on a carload of maple 
lumber from Roan Mountain, Tenn., to Marietta, Ga., by 
reason of the imposition of a rate of 20.6 cents while the 
lawful rate is 17.93 cents. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 9568. Omaha Cooperage Co. of Omaha, Neb., vs. 
Pacific and St, L. I M. & S. 

Alleges that rates of 23 and 24 cents on shipments of oak 
lumber from Paragould and Brinkley, Ark., respectively 10 
South Omaha, Neb., are excessive and unreasonable. Asks 
reparation in the sum of $19.44. 

1. i Diamond Lumber Co., Green Bay, Wis., vs. C. M. & 

- P. 

Alleges unjust and discriminatory distribution of cars for 
hauling logs from Camp Tolfree, Mich., to Green Bay. Asks 
for an order directing the delivery to it of twelve cars pée 

















Missouri 













day. Specifically reserved right of suing in the courts for 
damages. ; al 

No. 9570. Memphis Merchants Exchange vs. Alexandria & West- 
ern et al. 





Against rates on grain and grain products and mixed feeds 
from Memphis to all points in Louisiana west of the Missls- 
sippi as unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Asks for 
cease and desist order and just and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 9571. L. P. Larson Co., Fremont, Neb., vs. C. B. & Q. 
Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on domestic wine from 
Fremont to St. Louis. Asks for a cease and desist order 
and reparation. ed 

No. 9572. California Walnut Growers’ Assn. and Califormla 

Almond Growers’ Exchange vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. » 
Against the $1.40 rate on almonds and walnuts to soul” 
eastern and Carolina territory as unjust and unreason@ i 
Against the $1.25 rate on imported English walnuts _ 
almonds from Atlantic seaboard points to north coast = 
Pacific coast terminals as unjust and unduly discriminate 
in comparison with eastbound rates. Asks for a cease an 
desist order, just, reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 9573. Van Benthuysen Lumber and Tie Co., New Orleans, 
vs. Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co. — 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on cross 11e€s 
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TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
trafic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


G, M. Freer President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell 
T. M. Crane Company, 
cago, Il. 


BE. F. Lacey 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


Assistant Secretary 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
A. N. Bradford 
P. W. Dillon 


President 
Vice-President 
W, J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 
W. E. Long Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, ML 
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in Gulf & Ship Island storage yards at Gulfport and reshipped 
to New York through failure and refusal to make refund 
down to the basis of through rate in accordance with com- 
plainant’s interpretation of respondent’s tariff. Ask for a 
cease and desist order and reparation of $1,848.09. 

No. 9574. The Commercial Club of Greeley (Colo.) et al. vs. 
Colorado & Southern et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive carload rates on pota- 
toes, beans, peas, celery and other vegetables under Item 40, 
W. T. L. 110, I. C. C. No. A758, from points in Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Minnesota and Wisconsin to destinations in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee and Texas. Ask for a cease and desist order, just 
and reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

No. 9575. Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, Chicago and Green- 
ville, Pa., vs. Erie et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on structural steel from 
Greenville to Tacoma, charges having been based on the use 
to which the steel was to be put in violation of the rules of 
the Commission. Asks for, reparation. 

No. 9576. American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Vandergrift, Pa., 
vs. New York Central et al. 

Against a rate of 22.6 cents on carload shipments of dolo- 
mite (burnt magnite) from Natural Bridge and Benson Mines, 
N. Y., to Vandergrift as unjust and unreasonable because in 
excess of $2 per net ton. Asks for reparation. 

No. 9577. Charles W. Barnes, Chicago, vs. Duluth, Winrtipeg & 
Pacific et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on sawdust and shavings 


Keith Railway Equipment Company 
Successors to 
KEITH CAR COMPANY 
WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT WE HAVE PURCHASED 


ALL OF THE PROPERTY, ASSETS, BUSINESS, 
CONTRACTS AND GOOD WILL OF THE 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 


THE KEITH RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY WILL CON- 
TINUE TO CONDUCT THE BUSINESS UNDER THE SAME 
MANAGEMENT AND IN THE SAME MANNER AS IN THE 
PAST. WE THANK YOU FOR YOUR PATRONAGE AND 
CO-OPERATION IN THE PAST AND SOLICIT ITS CONTIN- 
UANCE. Yours sincerely, 


KEITH RAILWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Chicago, IIl., March 20, 1917 President 


For Higher Rates 


Practical men who know the. way in which the work of transportation 
can be handicapped by agitators and cranks should use every effort at this 
time to secure the higher rates which the railroads so badly need. 


_ Many railway men have enrolled as members of this organization which 
aims to secure in this crisis the compensation which the railway systems of 


the country need in preparations for war and peace. 


One of the leaders 


among railway executives is authority for the statement that at this time 
of general enthusiasm and excitement it is most important that the needs of 


the roads be not forgotten. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


Railway Investors’ League 
61 Broadway, New York City 


John Muir, President 


B: C. Forbes, Vice-President 
Paul Mack Whelan, Secretary 


Lionel Sutro, Vice-President 
George A. Muir, Treasurer 
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from points in Minnesota and Wisconsin, by reason of failure 
to furnish cars of the size specified. Asks for a cease and’ 
desist order, just rates, rules, regulations and practices and 
reparation. 

No. 9578. American Carbolite Sales Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. 

Northern Pacific et al. 

Against through rates of 27.6 cents in Boyd’s A718 on car- 
bide of calcium from Duluth to Chicago as unjust and un- 
reasonable and unduly preferential in favor of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Asks for a rate of 15 cents and reparation. 

No. 9579. The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, vs. Akron, 

Canton & Youngstown et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on best grades of crude 
rubber from New York to Akron. Asks for a third class rat- 
ing on less than carload and fourth class on carload. 

No. 9580. Darragh Co., Little Rock, Ark., vs. St. Louis, Iron 

Mountain & Southern. 

Unreasonable and discriminatory rates on blackstrap in 
tanks from points in Louisiana to Little Rock, Ark. Asks 
for a cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 9581. J. E. Carroll & Co. et al., Fort Worth, Tex., vs. 

A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cattle from Fort Worth 
to points in Oklahoma, growing out of switching. charges at 
re Worth. Asks for a cease and desist order and repara- 
ion. 

No. 9582. Wilson Lumber Co. et al., Bokhoma, Okla., vs. A. T. 

& S. F. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
lumber from Bokhoma and other points in Oklahoma to St. 
Joseph, Council Bluffs and Sioux City, Ia., by reason of failure 
and refusal to establish through rates. Asks for just and 
reasonable through rates on through routes and reparation. 

No, 9582, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
Same as foregoing, relative to yellow pine. Same prayer. 
No. 9583. Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, vs. Akron, 

Canton & Youngstown et al. 

Unjust and unduly discriminatory rates on portland cement 
from New Castle, Pa., to Cincinnati and other points in Ohio 
in favor of manufacturers at Universal, Pa., Bay Ridge, Cas- 
talia, Ironton, Middle Branch and Superior, O.. Stroh and 
Syracuse, Ind., and Mannheim, W. Va. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

a a. Pease Grain and Seed Co., Beatrice, Neb., vs. C. R. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on millet seed from Selden, 
Kan., to Beatrice. Asks for just and reasonable rates, rules 
and reparation. 

— _ & Lux, Inc., San Francisco, vs. Southern Pa- 
cific et al. 

Allege unjust and unreasonable charges on sheep from 
points in Nevada to destinations in California, by reason of 
estimated values. Asks for a cease and desist order, reason- 
able rates and reparation. 

No. 9586. Sunderland Bros. Co., Omaha, vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on salt from Hutchinson, 
Kan., to Nebraska destinations. Asks for a cease and desist 
order and reparation. 

No. 9587. Reliance Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIl., vs. Illinois 
Central R. R. Co. 

Against a rate of 74 cents on cotton piece goods from Dan- 
ville and points taking same rates to Eddyville, Ky., as un- 
duly diseriminatory and unduly preferential in favor of Padu- 
cah and other points; that it is in violation of fourth section 
in that it is higher than rate of 59 cents to Paducah. Asks 
for reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 





Docket of the Commission 





Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late to 
show the change in this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


April 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gartner: 
9389—State of Maryland et al. vs. Baltimore, Chesapeake & 
Atlantic Ry. Co. et al. 


April 16—Terrelil, Tex.—Examiner Jorn H. Gray: 
* Valuation Docket No. 2—Tentative valuation of the property 
of Texas Midland R. R. 


April 16—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 

8418—Railroad Commission of Louisiana vs. Aransas Harbor 
Term. Ry. Co. et al. 

ee Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. 
et al. 

$290—Railroad -Commission of Louisiana vs. St. L S: F. & 
Tex. et al, 

|. & S. 710—Eastern Texas class rates. 

1. & S. 729—Class rates to Shreveport, La. 

t. < ~ 958—Shreveport-Texas cattle, lignite, wood and tan- 
ark. 


April 16—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
9419—Bonner’s Ferry Lumber Co. et al. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
9392—Potlatch Lumber Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al.; 
also Fourth Section Application No. 1375—Hosmer, agent, 
involving rates on pine lumber, C. L., from Elk River, Ida., 
to Seneca, Ill. 
9437—Hitchcock & Hitchner vs. Oregon Short Line R. R. Co. 
et al. 
April 16—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Hagerty: 
a Cer or River case, State of Iowa et al. vs. A. T. & 
Ss. F. et 
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No. 9589. National Malleable Castings Co., Sharon, Pa 
& L. E. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable charges on tonnag¢ moving 
in and out of its plant at Sharon, Pa., by reason of ‘ :e can- 
cellation of furnace allowances between April 1, 1!\4, ang 
May 8, 1916. Asks for a cease and desist order and re: aration 
amounting to $1,725.36. 

No. 9590. California Pine Box and Lumber Co., San F; 
Cal., vs. D. & R. G. et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on pine 

box materials from points in Colorado, points in (© lifornia 


vs. P, 








incisco, 











and Nevada. Asks for a cease and desist order and just and 
reasonable rate less than the existing rate of 33 cen! 
ne 9591. Wilson Remover Co., Newark, N. J., vs. \. M & 
. 
Alleges unjust and unreasonable storage charges on one 





hundred cases of paint and varnish remover refused by con- 
signee at Kansas City and placed in storage from March 9, 
1915, to March 10, 1916, the storage being $470.40, complain- 
ant claiming that it should have been $38, in accordazce with 
the public warehouse charge for such services. Asis for a 
cease anid desist order and reparation. 

No. 9592. United Iron Works, Springfield, Mo., vs. 
Pacific. 
. Against a rate of 23 cents on iron pipe from Independence, 
Kan., to Joplin, Mo., as unjust and unduly discriminatory in 
that it exceeds the Missouri River crossings rate. Asks for q 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. io Joseph Savage, Central City, S. D., vs. C. & N. W, 
et al. 

Against rates on soft coal from Alger, Wyo., to Central 
City, S. D., as unjust and unreasonable because in excess of 
subsequently established rates of $2.25 and $2.00 per ton. 
Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation of $162.76. 

No. 9594. Merchants’ Basket and Box Co., St. Louis, Mo., ys, 
St. L. S. W. et al. 

Against a charge of $75 on two hundred bundles of over- 
handled baskets shipped from St. Louis to Magnolia, Ark. 
as unjust and unreasonable because in exces of a charge of 
$63 which would have accrued on such shipment had it been 
sent via express. Asks for a cease and desist order and 
reparation down to the express. 

No. 9595. Chapin & Saks Mfg. Co., Washington, D. C., vs. Pere 
Marquette et al. 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory 
rates on condensed milk in milk cans between Weberville, 
Mich., and Jacksonville, Fla.; between Washington and Jackson- 
ville; and Jacksonville and Richmond, due to the fact that 
until recently condensed milk in cans was classified as first 
instead of, as at present, fifth class. Asks for a cease and 
desist order and reparation amounting to $556. | 

~~ 7s tates Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, vs. §. P. 
. ot al. 

Against unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
newsprint and bagging paper from Camas, Wash.,. to Montana 
destinations in favor of mills in Illinois, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. _ Metropolis (Ill.) Commercial Club vs, Illinois Central 
et al. 

Alleges unjust and unduly discriminatory rates on logs, 
lumber and products from Arkansas and Louisiana to Me- 
tropolis in favor of Cairo and Paducah; also unjust and un- 
reasonable rates from other parts of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas because there are no through routes and joint rates from 
such parts to Metropolis. Asks for just and reasonable rates, 
through routes and joint rates. 








Missouri 


































April 16—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 988—Lumber to Montana points (No. 2). 
|. & S. 975—and first, second and third supplemental orders 
Western Trunk Line coke. 


April 16—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Bell: 
1. & S. 996—Vegetables to Mississippi points. 

April 17—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Flynn: 
9411—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Assn. et al. VS. 

W. R. R. Co. et al. 

April 17—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 9255—R. C. Laird vs. Tabor & Northern et al. 

April 19—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Bell: : 
1. & S, 999—and first to fourth supplemental orders inclusive- 

Eastern starch case. 

April 21—Great Falls, Mont.—Examiner Flynn: tal. 
9311—The Great Falls Gas Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. Kt. oS bo 
9311, Sub. No. 1—The Great Falls Sewer Pipe and Tile % 

et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 4 


April 23—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Brown: : t al 
* 9239—National Live Stock Exchange vs. Abilene & Sou. et ® 


April 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 977—Coal to Illinois points. 
April 30—New Orleans, La.—Examiner G@. N. Bro 
1. & S. Docket 1010—and first, second, third an 
plemental orders—Export freight free time. 
May 2—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
$477—The Board of Railroad Commissioners of hie State of 
Iowa vs. Ann’Arbor R. R. Co. et al. 
May 2—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
* Interior Iowa cases. 
* 3464—State of Iowa et al. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. | 
* 3465—Same vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. et | 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
-418 So. Market. Street, Chicago. 


LAWYER-TRAFFIC MAN—Age 38, married, sober, in- 
dustrious, some experience legal practice; 13 years’ ex- 
perience railroad local and claim offices and private cor- 
poration; with present railroad 8 years; clean record; 
wants position with industrial concern or commercial 
body. Address B. J. T., 33, The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill 


WANTED: Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER or As- 
sistant. Married man, 28 years of age, with ten years’ 
railroad and commercial experience. Familiar with rates, 
claims, etc. Can do stenography. Will go to any part 
of the country. G. H. 3, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


Will consider an offer from an industrial concern or 
railroad requiring an experienced man in freight traffic. 
Sixteen years in freight traffic department of eastern 
trunk line road checking rates and making tariffs. Fa- 
niliar with I. C. C., state and Canadian regulations. 
T. -S. B. 31, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER by an en- 
ergetic, capable traffic man, 36 years of age and married. 
A specialist in all phases of railroad traffic work. Thor- 


oughly versed in the question of rates, routings, claims © 


and classifications. Familiar with the Interstate Com- 
merce rules and regulations. Can furnish A-1 reference 
as to character and ability. Will locate anywhere. H. L. 
W. 56, care The Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED IN ST. LOUIS—Position by an energetic 
young man with nine years’ practical experience and a 
thorough knowledge of all branches of traffic work. Now 
employed elsewhere, but want to return home. St. Louis 
references A-1. K. B. 44, The Traffic World, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Two cars of No. 2 White Oak ties 
for immediate delivery. Also 1 car No.1 White 
Oak ties. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 


Do Business by Mail 
It’s profitable, with accurate lists of pects. _— 
contains vital information on Mail Advertising. Also 
quantity on 6,000 national mailing lists, 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. = 
Shoe Retailers Farmers 
Auto Owners Axio Grease Mfrs. Fish Hook Mfrs. 
Write for this valuable reference book. Also prices and 
samples of Fac-simile Letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales Letters, 
Ross-Gould, (621 P attae Gasette, Mh, Baste, 


Sailing 


E32 oe a 
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What Does 
Average Mean? 


Shippers of L. C. L. freight east from Chicago are 

vitally interested in the freight problem below, 
demonstrating savings made by shipping 30,000 
pounds L. C. L. freight in carlots to New Yo d for 
distribution, thence to points in New England, New 
York and Eastern Pennsylvania: 


IN LESS THAN CARLOTS 
An article in the Second Class, 30,000 


pounds in less than carlot packages at 
74.3 per cwt., will bring total freight 
charge to 


$222.90 
IN CARLOTS 
The same article would be Fourth Class. 


30,000 pounds at 36.8 per cwtt, to New 


York (Hoboken) would cost $110.40 


Plus cost from New York to ultimate 
destination in L. C. L. lots at average 
of 15 cents per cwt. $ 45.00 


Total $155.40 
$ 67.50 


Saving per carlot 


The question has been put, “What do you mean 
by the word “average in the third paragraph of the 
problem?” 


By “average, we refer to the composition of the 
carlot from the viewpoint of its distribution. Average 
distribution, for the purposes of estimating savings 
effected in the use o 


Hoboken Shore Road 
Eastern Distribution Service 


is distribution throughout the entire territory between 
New York City and Rutland, Vermont on the 
North; between New York City and Philadelphia 
on the South; between New York City and Scranton 
on the West. If the entire carlot of L. C. L. pack~ 
ages is billed to the extreme limits of this territory 
from New York City, then H.S. R. Eastern Dis- 


tribution Service cannot savé you money. Keep i in 
mind this slogan, when you make up your carlots: 


“75% Within 75 Miles 
Of New York City” 


Other 25% to-be Within Above Indicated Limits 
Exclusive of Distribution Within Greater Manhattan 


THIS SERVICE FREE TO SHIPPERS 


Hoboken Shore Road 


Foot of Fifth Street HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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3—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
Eldred Mill Co. vs. The Cincinnati Northern R. R. Co. 
et al. 
8566—S. A. Isbel Co. vs. The same. 
9253—Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Inc., 
Co. et al. 
May 4—Argument, Washington, D. C.: 
I. Se Ss. 956 and supplemental orders, ‘‘Live Stock Classifica- 
t 
e281 The Richmond Oil Co., Inc., vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
R. Co. et al. and the following fourth section applica- 
| om. involving rates on petroleum and products, carload, 
from Baltimore to Richmond and Petersburg: 703-—Atlantic 


et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 


Coast Line R. R. Co.; 1561—Norfolk & Western Ry. Co.; 
1563—Baltimore & Ohio R. - Co:; 1573—Seaboard Air Line 
Ry. Co.; 1625, 1780. 1781—C. McCain, agent; 1911—Chesa- 


peake Steamship ©o.; toe -Gheaenenne & Ohio Ry. Co. 
8978—The Honaker Lumber Co., Inc., et al. vs. Norf. & West. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
9374—David Berg Distilling Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 
May 5—Argument, Washington, D. 
* 1. & S. 961 and first and sixth supplemental orders, 
Peitors Trunk Line iron and _steel. 


May eg ee Tll.—Examiner Burnside: 

* I. & S. 1050—Reconsignment case. 

May —Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 9190—Murfreesboro Board of Trade et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al.—and the following fourth section applications in- 
volving class and commodity rates to Nashville: 458— 
Nashville. Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R. and Western & 
Atlantic R. R.: 542—Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co.: 601 
New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co., Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Ry. and Vicksburg, Shreveport :& Pacific Ry.; 603— 
Old Dominion S. S. Co.: 607 and 1771—Boston & Maine 
R. R.; 703—Atlantic Coast Line R. R.: 769—Merchants’ and 
Miners’ ‘Transportation Co.; 732—Macon. Dublin & 
Savannah R. R. Co.: 799—St. Louis & San Francisco 
mn mm Cer 972—Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry. Co.: 
1021—The ‘Western Ry. of Alabama; 1024—Atlanta & West 
Point R. R.: 1074—Norfolk Southern R. R. Co.: 1481—New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R. R, Co.; 1548—Southern Ry. 
Co.; 1561—Norfolk & Western Ry. Co.: 1563—Baltimore & 
Ohio R. R. Co.; 1573—Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co.: 1613—A. 
D. Hall, agent: 1625—C. C. McCain, agent: 1952—Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Co.; 2060—J. F. Tucker. agent: 2173— 
Ocean S. S. Co. of Savannah; 2193—W. P. Emerson, agent: 
2659—A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co.: 3596—Boston & Albany R. R. 
Co.: 3912—Tennessee Central R. R. Co.: 4218, 4219 and 4220— 
Missouri Pacific Ry. Co. and the Tron Mountain: 4297—_New 
Orleans Great Northern R, R. Co.; 4948—New Orleans, Mo- 
bile & Chicago. 


May 9—Argument. Washington, D. C 
* or: “Sane Valley Coal Sales Co. 
fs) 


May 10—Argument at Washington, D. C:: 

* 9093—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al.—and Fourth Section Application No. 700, Leland and 
Tucker, involving rates on potatoes from points in Minne- 
—_ and Wisconsin to Dallas and other Texas common 
points. 


May 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 8827—The Public Utilitfes Commission of the State of Colo- 
rado et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

May 12—Argument. Washineton, mam. C.* 

* 9194—Lexineton Flouring Mills et al. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 

* 9320—The Portage Silica Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 

* be = ae 1—The Geauga Silica Sand Co. vs. Erie R. R. 
o. et al. ‘7 


May 15—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Gibson: 

* 9436—Alabama-Georgia Syrup Co. et al. vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co. et al.—and the following fourth section orders 
involving rates on molasses and syrup. in barrels and tank 
cars, C. L., from New Orleans to Nashville: 601—New Or- 
leans & North Eastern R. R Co.: 1021—Western Ry. of 
Alabama: 1548—Southern Ry. Co.: 1952—Louisville & Nash- 
ville R. R. Co.; 2128—Mobile & Ohio R. R. Co. 


ADVANCED ORE-RATE HEARING 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Suspension Board will hold a hearing on April 23 
on tariffs proposing a fifteen-cent advance on iron ore. 
Thus far only one protest has been filed, and that by a 
Columbus, O., furnace. 


inclusive, 


“vs. Lehigh Valley R. R. 


ADAMSON OFFERS BILL 
THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Representative Adamson, at the President’s request, 
April 13, re-introduced the bill giving the President power 
in time of emergency, war, or invasion to seize the rail- 
roads, telegraphs and telephones and conscript their em- 
ployes into military service. The President thinks the 


authority necessary, although he has no thought of exer- 
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cising it now. The same bill adds four members to the 
Commission instead of only two as the old Adamson Bil] 
provided. 

The part of the new Adamson bill that will attract most 
attention is where, at the end, it‘authorizes the President 
to issue orders for the operation of any railroad or part 
thereof without taking it over. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 

Colorado Building. Washington, D. ©. 

The United States Supreme Court, April 9, held it 

unlawful for the Lehigh Valley to pay Sheldon and Com- 

pany, forwarders, a commission for shipping over its 

rails. Justice Holmes said it was undoubtedly worth 

more than $5,000 a year to have Sheldon and Company 

act as agents for the railroad, but that they were also 

shippers, and payments of that kind were forbidden. No 
effort was made to conceal the transaction. 





VALUATION HEARINGS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission ordered that the taking of testimony 
on the protest of the Texas Midland to the tentative 
valuation of the property of that company be resumed 
Wednesday, April 11, at Terrell, Tex., before Examiner 
John H. Gray. The examiner is authorized to continue 
the taking of testimony at such other times and places 
as seem proper. Further testimony will be received by 
him upon all issues raised by the protest. 

Further testimony is also to be taken on the protest 
of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic to the tentative 
valuation of the property of that company. 


The previous order of the Commission, passed on Feb- 
ruary 12, has been modified so as to permit the taking 
of further testimony before an examiner upon,all subjects. 


THE RAILROADS AND THE WAR 


(Continued from page 1774) ; 
their own interests unite with patriotism as an 


inducement. Many of them already maintain de- 
partments’ whose function it is to encourage agri- 
culture along their lines in order to develop the 
territory and increase tonnage. Other roads, we 
hope, will institute such departments wherever it 
can be done to advantage. The government is 
already asking for co-operation along this line, for 
if this war lasts any considerable length of time it 
may be won on the harvest fields of America no 
less than on the battle fields of Europe. Fighting 
men must eat, and so must the women and chil- 
dren and the others who do not fight. We have 4 
duty to our allies abroad as well as to ourselves. 
The hungry must be fed. We have the great, 
fertile, idle lands to produce the wheat and the 
potatoes and the corn. The railroads have the 
organization and the facilities to help develop these 
resources. Here is a task for patriotism. One 
may serve without wearing a uniform or carrying 
a gun, but serve we must all. 
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Refrigerator Car Loading Space 


About 20 per cent of the loading’ space of a Refrigerator car is occupied by the end ice 
bunkers and the necessary space which has to be left between the lading and the bulkhead 
to allow the passage of air and to prevent freezing of the load nearest the bunkers. 


This means that in each 1,000 cars the entire capacity of 200 cars is lost! 


In the 200,000 and more Refrigerator cars in service in the United States it means that 
the full load capacity of 40,000 cars is wasted! 


If the average number of trips per year per car is eighteen, then it means that 720,000 fewer 
loads can be hauled each year with the 200,000 cars than if they were equipped with the 
A. B. C. System of transit refrigeration and heating! 


It means that the investment and interest 
thereon on 40,000 cars aggregating, at $2,000 
each, the enormous sum of $80,000,000, and 
the interest charge of 6% per annum thereon 
for the life of the car, which aggregates 
$4,800,000 for, say, 16 years, totaling with the 
cost of the car $156,800,000, is wholly unneces- 
sary and represents nothing but waste, as it 
is spent without avail and without producing 
any return whatsoever! 


It also means that the owners are deprived 
of the revenue resulting from the transporta- 
tion of the 720,000 extra loads per year for the 
life of the cars, which at 16 years means 16 
times 720,000, which aggregates 11,520,000 full 
carloads of cargo-revenue lost. 


It also means the hauling of the extra dead 
tonnage resulting from the large amount of 
ice which these bunkers require to even only 
inefficiently and partially preserve the cargo, 
A. B. C. System of Transit Refrigeration which the A. B. C. System reduces by about 


senetionetonie 60% while at the same time affording perfect 
An Inside View efficiency. 

Looking Towards End, Showing Equipment ’ 
- Piled on top of these wastes and losses are 

Reduces Ice Consumption 70 per cent. the damage claims, which for 1914 aggregated 

Occupies no Loading Space—20 per cent increase. ’ ‘ : serega 

Greene 2 —* awe Thruout the Car. $5,000,000 on 180 railroads in the United 

minates Icin ran ° ¢ be b ¢ 
Ventilation with ae tae nestpment. States, due to improper and inefficient refrig- 


Heating without Extra Equipment, ion. 
Real Cold Storage on Wheels. eratio 


7 And still, in addition to these wastes, losses 
and charges, are the losses due to burned equipment and cargo in the winter in the attempt 
to preserve the cargo from freezing. 


_ The A. B. C. System eliminates every one of these wastes, losses and charges and permits 
the building of longer cars because the length of the car does not interfere with the effi- 
ciency of the refrigeration or heating. 


Write to-day for booklet and A. B. C. Bulletin. 


Refrigerator Car Equipment Co. 
245-7 Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD Please Mention the Paper in Writing to Advertisers 
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PROBLEMS SIMPLIFI 


This directory of Warehousemen, Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Customs Brokers, etc., presents the 
announcements of some of the livest and most progressive of such concerns in the country. They invite cor- 
respondence from our readers and can help you if you will lay your distribution or forwarding difficulties 
before them for solution. Practically branch service available without payroll or building investment, 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 
mae Ms be AA CARS A eC ort ae 


REHOUSES ON T 
The only OOF storage in El Paso. 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Bight Jeeorect warehouses on tracks of princi 
roads. he only two fireproof warehouses on 
‘3 Lowest insurance rates in the city. Fweive aute 
tricks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 


Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 


Warenousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 
Heavy Hauling a yy 4 Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in Ci 

tog — TEXAS 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


ales 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE@ 


War rehouses and Do CHS — 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
636 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carioad Distributors. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North a South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars set to our warehouses without charge. 

GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 
CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and @ Sts. 


_ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“peat ExPaess” 
ST. JOSEPH = - = =O 
MERCHANDISHD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 


CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 


CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., (Not Inc.) 


5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


ay facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without 
Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 


Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 Cents. 24-CAR SWITCH 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American ‘arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


8623-826 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contraetors, transfer 80‘ 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded avi 
free warehouses. 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS Continued 


John R. Walker 


ees COUNSEL 
r 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


Cooperage Traffic Association. 
The Lumbermen’s Bureau. 


908-819 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


+ 


John B. Daish 


Interstate Commerce Cases Only 


602-606 Hibbs Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 
Southern Bullding, Washington, D. C. 


Transcription, Compilation, and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases 
References Furnished. 
Correspondence Invited. 


E. HILTON JACKSON |% 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
416 5th St.,. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Federal Trade Commission and 
The Shipping Board 


SAMUEL D. WEAKLEY 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE COUNSEL 


1807-1812 Jefferson ous Bank sees 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


R. W. Ropiequet 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 
Murphy Buliding, East St. Louls, itt. 

506 Mermod & Jascard Bidg., St. Leule, Mo. 


Jean Paul Muller 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, B. C. 


=." [—~y Pa — and Operating we 
ee eee i ADAMSON, formerly with the 


Charles Conradis former 


Interstate Commission. 
S. DON MILLERS? formerly with Wimbish 
& Ellis. 
Practices before the 


Interstate Commerce Commission ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
528-9 oro puliding, oo, 


Rate d Public 
Litigation pow all De ye of the 
State 


and Federal Governments. 


RAYMOND M. HUDSON 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
BOND BUILDING, WASHIN@TON, D. 6. 


418-430 South Market St., Chicago 
506-7-8-9-10 Colorade Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Walter E. McCornack 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Sulte 1555 First National Bank .Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Author of “INTERSTATE CO -” 
thoritative legal treatise on the 
interstate commerce and 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Specialist in all matters 
commerce. Practitioner before 
_ 


auc} «68 E, J. MCVANN 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Interstate Commerce Practice 
CHICAGO—No. 11 South La Salle St. 
WASHINGTON—701 Woodward Buliding. 
NEW YORK—No. 44 Pine St. 


to 
Inter- 
on Trust Bulld 


Southera Bulidiag 
CINCINNATI. One, WASHINGTON, BD. GC. 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Sulte 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


CLIFFORD THORNE 


Rate and Valuation Cases 327 South La Salle St., 
Before Courts and Commissions. Chieago. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


1630 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. Borders 
CORPORATION, INSURANCE 
AND ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


EDWARD E. McCALL 
Counsel 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 
Formerly Attorneys for Interstate Commerce Commission 


ALL MATTERS AFFECTING CARRIERS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 


GEORGE V. S. WILLIAMS 


Attorney and Counselor at Law 


CHARLES 8S. ALLEN 


IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC MATTERS 


_ Formerly with I. C. C. and 
Traffic Department Southern Ry. Co. 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
(Former Member ‘State of New York Public Service Commission) 


SPECIALTY — Interstate Commerce, Federal — 
Trade and Public Utilities Practice 


Ae a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please mention this paper In writing to attorneys. 
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Uncle Sam Finds 
G. V. Electrics Efficient—So Will You 


Uncle Sam has for years recognized the specialized fields of the electric truck 
and the gasoline truck. Electrics are not expected to compete with the long-haul 
army mule, but they have displaced horses and mules about the Navy Yards, 
Arsenals, and Depots. 


G. V. Electrics are used at the Navy Yards at Portsmouth, Boston, Brooklyn, 
Washington, Norfolk, Charleston, Mare Island, and Puget Sound. They are used 
in three arsenals. About forty are used in Manila, operated by native drivers, to haul 
distilled water, ice and other stores. 


One of the busy 2-ton G. V.’s at the Mare Island Navy Yard 


G. V. Electrics keep down the fire risk. Motor and controller are enclosed 
in metal and all wiring is housed in a rigid métal conduit. They show their greatest 
efficiency on short hauls with many stops,—just where gasoline trucks are weakest. 
They can be driven by unskilled labor, colored or white. They last at least ten years, 
require minimum parts replacement and save money in proportion. 


Why not apply what Uncle Sam has learned, to YOUR trucking needs? Some 
of the shrewdest firms have stopped buying gas trucks because of the greater 
efficiency of G. V. Electrics. 


Catalog 104 is yours on request 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, ine. 


General Office and Factory: Long Island City, New York 
ke) NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


i. Six Models: 1,000 to 10,000 Pounds Capacity. Dealers in Open Territory Are Invited to Correspond. 
45 


As a Friend. of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertisers. 
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ROM the moment you telephone for a 
Wells Fargo wagon to call for your 
package until the Fargo man delivers it 
at the other end—possibly thousands of 
miles distant—it is in the care of trained Cuan 
and responsible men. asm 


Each package is treated individually—a 
record is kept from the first order to the TRA 
driver to call for it until the final receipt 
is taken from the consignee. one 


On the wagon— Bing! 
In the depot— | o.. 
In. the car— Vol. 
On arrival— 

On delivery— It 


it is cared for by Fargo men. 


Your package, although one of thousands, carr 
is handled as if it were the only one. It is z : 
not dumped in a collapsible container re- that 
gardless of its contents. If it is small or gati 
fragile, it travels in a safety-trunk, where 2h 
it is not in danger of being crushed by large its 
and heavy shipments. If it is large enough, Apr 
it will have a car all to itself—horses and ae 
automobiles travel by express in specially aie 
constructed cars. In fact, for each class of dus 
traffic the express provides a means of — 0 
carriage suited to the needs of the shipment. ie 
There are 30,000 Wells Fargo men. They = 
have initiative and judgment. They take “i 
care of your package as if it were their the 
own—which is the meaning of * 

om 

thei; 

lates 

inve 

wha 


-) “As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper In writing to advertiecers. 





